


Communist principles, taken 

IN THEIR ELEMENTARY FORM, ARE THE 
PRINCIPLES OF HIGHLY EDUCATED, HON- 
EST, ADVANCED PEOPLE; THEY ARE LOVE 
FOR one’s SOCIALIST MOTHERLAND, 
FRIENDSHIP, COMRADESHIP, HUMANITY, 
HONESTY, LOVE FOR SOCIALIST LABOUR 
AND A GREAT MANY OTHER UNIVERSALLY 
UNDERSTOOD LOFTY QUALITIES. THE 
NURTURING, THE CULTIVATION OF THESE 
ATTRIBUTES, OF THESE LOFTY QUALITIES, 
IS THE MOST IMPORTANT COMPONENT 
PART OF COMMUNIST EDUCATION. 

M. L Kalinin 






Cvtf-vdbuctiovi 


BY BERNARDINE KIELTY 


The lithe slender figure that moves through the pages of this 
book needs no introduction. Small though she is on the vast 
landscape about which she writes, she reveals herself with 
clarity and deftness. Her joys and dreams and hours of tragic 
gloom she never dwells upon. But when you have finished 
Out of Africa you know Isak Dinesen with an intensity and ' 
depth of understanding far surpassing your knowledge of 
the people who make up much of your daily life. 

It would also be presumptuous to try to add a word to her. 
picture of the East African highlands. Before your eyes as 
you read stretch the great plains where black men live and 
wild beasts roam — along the equator and into the shadow' of 
snow-capped volcano peaks. The white man’s life, scattered 
and transitory for the most part, is only a thin top layer super- 
imposed upon the primitive old continent. Under Isak Dine- 
sen’s spell you hear beneath the deep steady heartbeat. It was 
here she made her home through the most exciting impres- 
sionable years of her life, and her memories, bom of passion 
and tenderness, recreate that distant scene for- all time. The 
last shining phrase has been uttered. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 

This book contaiiis sele’cted 
speeches and articles by Mikhail 
Ivanovich Kalinin dealing witli 
Communist education and covering 
a period of almost twenty years. 
Some of the speeches are given in 
slightly abridged form. 
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at a meal, or see them crossing the dry river-beds.” Inter- 
woven into the fabric of the book are the strands of her 
beautiful tribute to him. Many of the present-day white 
hunters, of whom he had formerly been one, knew him and 
worked with him. Everyone who lived there in those days 
speaks of the rare charm of the Etonian Englishman who 
made Africa his own land. 

Denys liked to hear her tell a story, and when she told one, 
the natives clustered about to listen. As she says, she might 
have cut a figure at the time of the plague of Florence. And 
those of us who have read Seven Gothic Tales and Winter’s 
Tales can see how it would have been. To the natives’ de- 
light she sometimes made rhymes. When she finished they 
.begged: “Speak again. Speak like rain.” 

It was not long ago. But Karen Blixen herself is now far 
away in Denmark, and her years on the African highlands are 
isolated in time and space. For a writer, what an extraordinary 
^set of circumstances it is to have had such a profound experi- 
ence, so long-lasting, so far removed from the world of the 
-dvilized, so active and elFective personally, so deeply emo- 
tional, and then to see it in perspective while still young and 
at the height of her powers! Paradise for a time was hers, and 
with her eyes open and all senses aware, she saw it lost. On his 
•deathbed ^e had to deny the old chief, Kinanjui, who trusted 
her; Denys crashed in his airplane and was killed, and all 
Kenya mourned; she had to sell her farm, and see her people 
scattered. It all happened within a few months. It was para- 
dise lost indeed. 

I reread Out of Africa when I got home. And even though 
the land and people had changed, the book had gained a 
hundredfold. There was a tender wistfulness I had not recog- 
nized before, and the salt taste of tears. Only then did I fully 
understand the burning nostalgia which possessed Karen 
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I, KALININ 

ON COMMUNIST 


EDUCATION 




FROM A SPEECH 

AT THE SEVENTH CONGRESS OF THE 
ALL-UMON LEI^INIST YOUNG 
COMMUNIST LEAGUE 

MARCH 11, 1926 


You -will note that both the Central Committee of the 
Party and our Soviet Government pay more atten- 
tion to the Komsomol Congress than to any other Con- 
gress. Why is this so?. . . The main reason, it goes 
without saying, is that our country’s main wealth is 
growing in the Komsomol. In the Komsomol we have 
those who later will take the places of the old guard of 
fighters for Socialism*. The Komsomol is the vanguard, 
the cream of the proletarian and the p^sant youth. 

Accordingly, I believe that the aspirations and ideals 
particularly characteristic of the youth ought to grow 
and develop -on a wide scale in the Komsomol. . 

Indeed, what is particularly characteristic of youth, 
of young people? What distinguishes a member of the 
Komsomol from -the average adult, say, from me? Of 
course, outwardly I differ from you in having a grey 
beard. But that is only an outward distinction. If 
the differences were only outward, no special Komso- 
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niol organization would be needed. What further 
distir^uishes the Komsomol is its peculiar spiritual 
qualities. 

The first quality that especially distinguishes the 
Komsomol is its particular, exceptional receptivity. 
You, memibers of the Komsomol, do not fully under* 
stand this, but when we older people recall the past, 
we know that the memories of our youth stand out far 
more vividly than others. Tlie events that take place at 
an adult age, when a person has grown up, slip from 
his memory more rapidly, than the events of his youth. 
What does that mean? It means that people are most 
receptive when they are young. 

In this regard our approach to the Komsomol must 
be different. Let us take, for example, the problem of 
Communist agitation. The measure one might use in 
the case of an adult is dangerous when applied to a 
Komsomol member, inasmuch ,as the use of one and 
the same yardstidc will create different impressions, 
cause different mental perturbations in the Komsomol 
member and -the adult. From this premise a great many 
practical conclusions can be drawn as to the way 
propaganda and agitation should be conducted among 
the Communist youth. 

What is particularly characteristic of young people 
is their tremendous inner urge to realize their ideals 
in practice. Young people are always ready for self- 
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sacrifice: they are always eager to walk to the other 
end of the earth, to go to sea, whether before the 
mast or on the captain’s bridge, to discover new lands, 
and so on and so forth. And, comrades, this is quite 
natural. I don’t know about other people, but as for 
me, up to the age of 18 my head was full of that sort 
of thing. I do not think the young people of today 
are any different in this regard. I do not think this de- 
sire for the miraculous, the desire to perform won- 
drous feats of valour, to accomplish great things for 
the people in science and in other fields is not char- 
acteristic of the youth of today as well. 

Then there is another point. By and large young 
people are exceptionally sincere and straightforward. 
Now, however sincere and straightforward a person 
of mature years may be, his life’s experience and the 
knocks it brings with it considerably tone down these 
passionate yearnings of youth for truth and sincerity. 

I have touched on only a few of the features that 
distinguish young people from adults. It seems to me 
that these are the main ones. I shall not stop to deal 
with others, but are these features in themselves of 
value to man? Undoubtedly they are. If these quali- 
ties of themselves were not of particular, exceptional 
value to man, I have no do-ubt that a considerable part 
of the spiritual beauty of youth might, perhaps, fade 
away. 
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Well then, we — particularly the leaders of Komso- 
mol organizations, and the Party, which gives the lead 
and indicates the direction Komsomol activity should 
follow — ^we think tliat these peculiar qualities of youth 
should not be stifled. On the contrary, they should be 
preserved and developed; the new, more perfect hu- 
man being should be brought up on this basis. It is 
easy enough to say ^^bring up,” but the actual job of 
bringing up is, of course, a very difficult one. 

. . . Many people are under the false impresisiotn that 
the development, the sha,ping of the human being con- 
sists in young people occupying themselves with their 
Komsomol duties. But these Komsomol duties consist 
mainly of mastering the ABC of politics, studying 
Marxism, in a word, social problems. 

It seems to me that such a narrow view of prob- 
lems concerning the formation of human beings is a 
wrong one. I recall the way we developed as Marxists 
in days gone by. We not only studied specifically Marx- 
ist books. (By the way, there were far fewer of them 
in those days. Take tlie present The ABC of Political 
Knowledge, by Berdnikov and Svetlov, if nothing more. 
Why, it is a huge book. At that time we only had 
the Erfurt Program and the Communist Manifesto,) 
Well, then, I was referring to our studies in under- 
ground circles; while we studied the basic principles of 
Marxism we also covered a course of general educa- 
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lion, beginning with the Russian classics — ^fiction writ- 
ers, historians, critics — ^in award, the whole range of 
knowledge to be found in books. Wliile working in a 
plant, we at the same time got an all-round education 
in literature, science, etc. 

I think that if, let us say, the fulfilment of Komso- 
mol duties in our schools were to hinder the study 
of mathematics — I deliberately say mathematics, since 
it is a subject that most sharply differs from the ru- 
diments of political knowledge — if the study of mathe- 
matics or the natural sciences were to be replaced by 
that of the rudiments of political knowledge, then 
we should be doing the wrong thing. In that case, the 
education of a Komsomol member who has read a few 
books on ’the rudiments of political knowledge would 
only be superficial. In conversation he would have 
something to say on every subject, superficially he 
would appear to be educated, he would have an out- 
ward gloss, but you would not call him a developed 
and educated person. When you meet such a comrade 
he makes a very good impression at first. But just 
spend a few hours in conversation with him and you 
will see that his political know*ledge has no basis, that 
he lacks the knowledge of the natural sciences possessed 
by any secondary school graduate. That is why, I 
think, the -Komsomol organization should help not only 
to give the younger generation the rudiments of political 
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knowledge but also see to it that their political knowl- 
edge is based on those branches of general education 
and knowledge that are considered the necessary attri- 
butes of every more or less developed person. This 
development, this knowledge, should not be ignored. 

I once made the statement at the Lobachevsky Mil- 
itary Academy that to study Marxism does not mean 
to read through Marx, Engels and Lenin; you may 
study their works from cover to cover, you may be 
able to repeat their ideas word for word, but that 
will not necessarily signify that you have really learned 
Marxism. To learn Marxism means to know after 
mastering the Marxist method how to approach all 
the other problems connected with! your work. If, let 
us say, the spihere of your future work is agriculture, 
will it be of advantage to be able to employ the Marx- 
ist method? Of course it will. But to employ the 
Marxist method, you have to study agriculture, too, 
you have to be an agricultural expert. Otherwise noth- 
ing will come of your attempt to apply Marxism in 
agriculture. This should not be forgotten if you wish 
to apply Marxism in practice, if you wish to be men 
of action, and not textmongers of Marxism. But what 
does being a Marxist mean? It means being able to 
adopt the correct line. But to be able to adopt the cor- 
rect, Marxist line, you also need to be a first-rate ex- 
pert in your particular sphere of activity. 
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Now this general thesis is applicable literally to all 
meanbers of the Komsomol organization,* from students 
down to Komsomol members working in agriculture 
in the countryside, and factory apprentices. In order 
to (be a good fitter who can apply his knowledge and 
tackle each job in the way that will give the best 
results, every Komsomol member at a factory has to 
consider in advance how to go about his work. Any- 
body who undertakes a job without a plan does his 
work badly, and as a result turns out an article of 
poor quality. Hence you see that the Komsomol organ- 
ization has to impress on each of its members that his 
chief task is to acquire a perfect knowledge of the 
trade he is learning, to work as well as his teacher 
does. If he learns his trade he is able to provide for 
himself materially, and in addition has the prospect 
of developing his particular aptitudes still further as 
time goes on. If a turner or a fitter works badly he 
will be tied to his job, because a bad worker has great 
difiiculty in finding a new one; and it is not easy for 
a Komsomol member to work for long at one and 
the same job, because he wants to see the world. If 
you want to see the world, be die sort of fitter or turn- 
er who, after the first trial, will he given a job any- 
where. 

In conclusion — a little homily. I have noticed that 
some of our young people adopt a flippant attitude 
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to the skilled men who teach them. I would very 
much like our young people to read the ancient philos- 
ophers. There they would see with what attention 
and respect pupils regarded* their teachers. To learn 
to work well, you must put your heart into your 
work. Unless you do, you will never learn to work. A 
fitter’s apprentice, let us say, ought to disregard all the 
negative points of his teacher, and learn from him 
all he can about his trade. You know yourselves 
how funny an old man of 60 may look to young people 
in very many respects, but if you pay attention only 
to this, you will miss the main thing. What you 
have to do is to learn all about your trade from’ him. 

All the hopes of the Soviet Union are placed on 
the Komsomol, organization. Our further successes will 
depend on its successes, on how it assimilates 
the achievements we already have. 

Hence it is quite natural that if the Komsomol does 
not pay enough attention to these main issues, we shall 
fail to accomplish the task facing us, we shall lose a 
great many highly valuable trades without having suc- 
ceeded in passing them on in their entirety to* the 
Komsomol. I would like you to examine thoroughly 
all the problems I have outlined in brief, all the var- 
ious propositions I have placed before you. 

If the young people correctly approach these prob- 
lems a substantial part of the negative points I have 
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dealt with will he overcome of themselves. For life 
is too interesting, there are so many subjects to 
absorb one’s attention. All you have to do is to inter- 
est the youth in such subjects as are of great value 
and make for their all-round developinent. 

Stenographic Report of the 
Seventh Congress of the All-Union 
Leninist Yonug Communist League. 

Russ, ed., 1926 , pp. 15-18 



STUDY AKD LIFE 


FROM A SPEECH AT GRADUATION EXERCISES 
AT THE SVERDLOV UNIVERSITY 

MAY 30, 1926 


REVOLUTIONARY WORK AND THEORETICAL 
SCHOOLING 

At the present moment w>e are going through an 
extremely complicated period. WJtib every passing 
year our life is becoming increasingly complex. In our 
■ work of building the Soviet State We need mor-e and 
more highly skilled personnel. Nowadays it is 
highly unfeasible to approach social phenomena in a 
primitive manner. On the contrary, Marxist dialectics 
teaches us that what was black yesterday has become 
white today. And what was red yesterday is white 
today. We must be able on each occasion to approach 
each social phenomenon in a profound, Marxist way. 
We must be able to grasp the subject as a whole and 
at the same time to analyze all its inner content. 
To be able to grasp subjects as a whole, to analyze 
their inner essence requires, of course, an enormous 
amount of preliminary Marxist training. Particular- 
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ly is such training necessary when the person concerned 
has had no extensive practical experience previ- 
ously. 

And so, I say, at the present time both the work of 
building the Soviet State and the activities of the 
Party stand in very great need of highly qualified per- 
sonnel. Our Soviet Union, I dare say, is ahead of all 
European and non-European countries as regards 
political education, political activity of the masses, and 
political-mindedness. There can be hardly any doubt 
on this score, but for all that political activity has not 
yel reached a sufficiently high level to cope with the 
enormous, systematic and regular constructive work 
being done. 

Without a doubt our jo<b is to make use of the ac- 
tivity of the masses, their desire to understand politi- 
cal problems, in the cultural work of our Party. At 
times of great uplift (as now, during the British 
General Strike) every worker who was an indifferent 
bystander yesterday becomes a hero — he fights for the 
workers’ interests, and the uplift among the masses 
brings heroes to the forefront, one after the other, in 
the struggle for the masses. But, comrades, the for- 
ward movement is not always rapid. We frequently 
have to retreat — ^and the drab uneventful years, the 
years of routine humdrum work occupy ninety-nine 
percent of a person’s life. The most valuable qual- 
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ity. in a Party worker is the ability to work witli 
enthusiasm in an ordinary, humdrum situation, 
and to overcome, day in and day out, one obstacle 
after another; the ability to preserve his enthusiasm 
in facJe of the obstacles with which (practical life 
confronts him daily, hourly, and to let the humdrum, 
cumbrous obstacles develop and strengthen his zeal; 
the ability in this day-to-day work to keep in mind 
and never lose sight of -the ultimate aims for which the 
Communist movement is fighting. 

Our Party headquarters’ staff — ^using the term in its 
broadest sense — as members of which you, too, will be 
woi^king, should not become so engrossed in current 
work as to forget these ultimate aims. And whatever the 
obstacles that may confront it, it is firm in the knowl- 
edge that these obstacles will be overcome, if not to- 
day, then tomorrow. What is needed is that it should 
be able to pass on, to instil into the minds of wide 
masses of non-Party workers and peasants, its firm 
faith in the final victory of Communism, and do so 
on the basis of everyday practical work and concrete 
examples. Only then does the worker value a leader. 
And not only the worker; you, too, value only the 
teacher or leader who,, together with the masses, is fired 
with enthusiasm, and who transimits his burning enthu- 
siasm into the minds of the people among whom he 
works. Therefore, comrades, to work in the Party, where 
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the work Itself to a certain degree involves self-sacrifice, 
and to find pleasure, to find satisfaction in this self- 
eacrificing work, one must be profoundly convinced 
of the jMtness and beauty of the principles for which 
we are fighting. Who, indeed, can be more convinced 
ot the justness of these principles, of these ideas taught 
by Marxim than those who have ^ent three years 
studying them 


MARXISM AND ITS APPLICATION 

To be a Marxist does not mean merely to read or 
even study Lenin, Marx, Engels and Plekhanov. Of 
course if n is a matter of knowing Marxism, it will be 
enough if you read the works of diese four authors, 
and you will know it. But it is one thing to know 
Marrfsm, and another to apply this Marxism daily, 
hourly, in the most diverse, peculiar, unprecedented 
circumstances. Textual knowledge of Marxism does not 
necessarily mean the ability to approach each question 
in a Marxist way. If to be a Marxist it were suffi- 
cient to be familiar with or to have made some study of 
the works of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Plekhanov, then, 

course, we would turn out Marxists like hotcdres. 
However difficult it may be to make a deep study of 
these four great Marxists, it nevertheless can he done 
by expending a certam amount of time. Indeed, there 
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are people in tHe ranks of our Communist Party who 
know Marx textually. . . . 

To study Marxism — ^its method and its outlook — . 
means to study not only the works of ihe above-men- 
tioned authors but also the historical march of events; 
its real test is practical activity. You have only 
mastered the Marxist method (if you have mastered it, 

I think you have not yet done so completely) , but you 
have mastered it like the military man who graduates 
at the Academy of the General Staff. Of course, the 
bulk of commanders-in-chief the world over are 
graduates of Academies; that is true enough. But it 
would be wrong to say that every Academy graduate 
makes a first-rate commander-in-chief. None of the 
army commanders in our revolutionary army are Acad- 
emy men. What does that mean? Marxism is one of 
the most vital of sciences, and not an abstract theory. 
When you read Volume One of Marx’s Capital you 
are entirely in a world of abstractions. Since you have 
read — as a duty if nothing more — ^Volume One of 
Marx’s Capital, you also experienced that feeling. 
You are in a world of ahstraction and you wonder 
how to apply this theory in practice, in life. 
This abstract theory is at the same time the most 
vital theory, a theory studied more than any oth^, 
day in and day out, in the process of practical 
activity. 
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MARXISM IS CREATIVE WORK 

To be a Marxist you must saturate theory with 
life, link up your daily work with theory; to be a 
Marxist means to do creative work. 

What do we mean by doing creative work? What 
is the difference between one who does ‘ creative work 
and one who is a mere craftsman? The same as be- 
tween an artist and a plain dauber. Take the ikons done 
by the painters of Vladimir and Suzdal. They are all 
alike; not a single ikon has a face with life in it. . . . 
A person who does creative work is another matter. 
He puts his heart and soul into the simplest job he 
does, even if he happens to be making a pair of bast 
shoes. A craftsman can be an outstanding artist if he 
puts his heart and soul into the work he does. And 
an artist may be a craftsman if all he does is daub/ 
without putting his heart into his work. Thus Marxism 
into which one does not put one’s heart, Marxism that 
is nott bound up with creative work, that is not always 
alive to all that is going, on, is quasi-Marxismi. If, 
when yoii get back to your localities, you apply the 
knowledge you have acquired scholastically, in hack- 
neyed fashion, you will be journeymen of Leninism. 
You will .not carry the masses along with you. Your 
application of the Marxist method will be a wrong 
one. The Marxist method is correctly applied when we 
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employ Marx’s theory to make a study of the phe- 
nomenon confronting us. And the decision we take 
will be a new one each time. If you settle a problem 
one way today, to-morrow you will settle the same 
problem in a new way, for the situation tomorrow 
will be different. The situation is constantly changing. 
History moves on, it does not mark time, but everlast- 
ingly moves forward. And the Marxist must con- 
stantly move forward, in step with historical progress. 
The Marxist must always be able to find his exact bear- 
ings. The mind of the Marxist, however simple the 
work he is doing, must always be in a ferment, stud- 
ying, creating. You, comrades, have now finished a 
three years’ course of Marxism. Naturally enough you 
are all moved by the lofty desire to work as fruitful- 
ly as possible. For what greater reward can a person 
want than to know that he has been of some benefit to 
society! There is no greater reward! However beauti- 
ful the pictures you may conjure up in your minds, 
nothing will give you greater satisfaction than the 
thought that you are useful. Awareness of this brings 
one complete satisfaction. 

The younger generation cannot as yet have under- 
gone this practical experience of life, the political ex- 
perience of revolutionary struggle, the experience of 
the struggle between classes, the experience of winning 
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the masses, of enlisting their support. It lacks that 
experience. 

I would like you to understand, to be imbued with 
the consciousness that if you wish to win the masses, 
you have to be aflame with enthusiasm, that if you 
rise to address a meeting without feeling excited your- 
self, if you would rather be sleeping, then the mood 
of your audience will undoubtedly correspond to your 
own. Let me tell you this outright — ^there is nothing 
more sensitive than an audience. It is the most sensi- 
tive barometer in existence. You may stutter and stam- 
mer on the platform, but if you are excited, if the 
questions you raise are of importance, if you solve a 
problem while speaking, you will carry the masses. 
"^S^Tiat does that show? It shows that if you wish the 
masses to follow your lead, you have to be fired by the 
same enthusiasm as they are. 

WORK AMONG THE MASSES 

And finally, comrades, one more little item 
for your edification. Without doubt you are now, 
and will be in the future, a cultural force in the 
localities. 

Our Soviet Union is now a great country, our Party 
is now passing the million mark. But in this party of 
a million members, as well as throughout the whole 
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of our country, culture is still at a low level. Hence, 
in your future wor-k never flaunt your culture before 
the masses. Never. In this regard the masses are very 
sensitive. The only way to talk to the masses is open- 
ly, frankly, realizing that they are people possessed of 
as much common sense as yourself, and as capable of 
solving the problem at issue just as intelligently as 
the speaker or author himself. 

These are the few words I thought necessary to say 
to you today as you are about to take leave of 
school. . , . 


Izvestia, June 27, 1926 



DEVELOP YOURSELVES IN EVERY WAY 


FROM A SPEECH AT A CONFERENCE 
OF LEADING MEMBERS OF THE 
YOUNG COMMUNIST LEAGUE ORGANIZATION 
IN DNIEPROPETROVSK 

MAY 1934 


We VALUE members oifthe Komsomol not only because, 
as Young Pioneers say, they are the “heirs’^ of the 
old Bolsheviks, but also because these “heirs’’ play 
an active part in building up our country, being one of 
its active creative forces. This, of course, places great 
obligations on the Leninist Komsomol. And the prime 
duty of each organization of the Komsomol, as of all 
organizations in general, should be to know how to 
direct and utilize their forces expediently, in a way 
that yields the best results. 

The commander who throws all his forces into 
action at once is not always a good officer. It is not 
always expedient to do so in battle. A good command- 
ing officer is he who is able to preserve to a maximum 
degree the energies of his -men for the decisive battle. 
Coanirade Budyonny once correctly referred to an error 
made by a certain Whiteguard commander during the 
Civil War: both were leading their forces parallel to 
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one another across the Azov steppes. Budyonny led his 
command through inhabited areas, where the Red Army 
men could sleep at night and get fodder for the horses. 
The enemy, on the other hand, moved along the bare, 
sun-scorched steppe. In this way they covered over 
two hundred kilometres. Budyonny’s troops arrived 
at their destination in the best of spirits, ready for 
action. The enemy, on the contrary, was worn out, 
and was routed by Comrade Budyonny. What I want 
to say is that every organizer should arrange his work 
properly, calculate and weigh all circumstances in 
good time, and tlirow all his material forces, the 
whole strength of his organization into action only 
when the need arises. Comrade Lenin possessed this 
Bolshevik quality to perfection and so too does Com- 
rade Stalin. Komsomol memhers must also learn to 
master it by reorganizing their work so as to know 
each Komsomol member and what he can do, how 
he can and should be^ helped^ and what task he 
should be given in the hest interests of the work at 
hand. 

Take the following example: Among Komsomol 
memhers there are a great many students of technical 
colleges, universities and technical secondary schools. 
Frequently these people are overloaded with work. 
And if the students do not properly organize their 
timetable of study, social work, and rest, some of 
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them will find their health undermined by the time 
they graduate. One may discover he has a liver com- 
plaint, another’s kidneys may be out of order, and a 
third may have trouble widi his digestion. Now, who 
should see to it that the life of our students is prop- 
erly organized, who is resjDonsible first and fore- 
most to the Party for these cadres? The Komsomol! 
It is its business. It should attend to this, carry on 
day-to-day work in the schools, from, the elementary 
school to the university. The Komsomol should help 
to secure the unsvrerving fulfilment of the appropri- 
ate directives of the governmentand better organization 
of the studies and everyday life of students. 

Our proletarian State engaged in Socialist con- 
structive work is surrounded by capitalist countries. 
That is to say, we are constantly exposed to the 
possibility of being attacked by enemies. We must not 
forget that for a single moment in our daily, peaceful 
work. We must, all of us, always be on guard, always 
be at our action stations. 

Who will make up the bulk of our army in the 
event of war? It will consist in tremendous measure of 
Komsomol members. That is why Komsomol mem- 
bers in particular must be on their guard. They must 
always remember that under the guidance of and 
shoulder to shoulder with members of the Cognmunist 
Party they will have to bear the impact of the very 
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first blow in the event of enemy attack. And, as is 
well known, the enemy’s first blows are the most 
violent. This makes it the duty of Komsomol mem- 
bers and the young workers who follow their lead 
to make a thorough study of military teclinique. Com- 
rade Voroshilov has set the Komsomol quite con- 
crete, clear-cut tasks as regards defence activity. They 
are well known, have to be fulfilled, and there is 
no need to repeat them. 

Here, however, attention should be drawn to 
that very important sphere of Komsomol activity, 
physical culture. Sport is a good thing, it builds you 
up. But for all that it is a subsidiary matter, and 
it will not do to turn it into an end in itself, into 
a matter of mere record-breaking. We want people 
to be developed in every way, we want them to run 
and swim well, to walk fast and gracefully, and to be 
sound in every limb — ^in a word, we want them to be 
normal and healthy, prepared for labour and defence, 
we want to see the proper development of all their 
physical qualities accompanied by a parallel devel- 
opment of their mental qualities. 

During a visit to a number of military schools by 
Comrade Voroshilov and myself,, he drew particular 
attention to these points. He said that we should 
avoid mere record-breaking, and should not engage in 
sport for . sport’s sake, that sport ^ould be subor- 
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dinated ta the general problems of Cominunist educa- 
tion. For what we are doing is developing and training 
not mere sportsmen, but citizens engaged in building 
up the Soviet State, people who must have not only 
strong arms and a good digestion, but primarily a 
broad political outlook and organizational abilities. 
Hence, while drawing new millions of the working 
youth into the physical culture movement, and while 
raising sport in our country to the highest level, the 
Komsomol must ensure that our sportsmen possess 
clear-cut views on political issues and public affairs. 

I would like Komsomol members to understand me 
correctly. I do not want them to imagine that I am 
anxious to curb their enthusiasm. I would like them 
to understand hov/ important it is in all spheres of 
our life and work to organize things correctly and in 
Bolshevik fashion. 

Particularly do I want to say a few words about 
the feeling of comradeship among the youth. It is 
when people are young that they are most inclined 
to friendship, to giving collective aid to comrades. 
Rarely — ^mayhe in two or three cases out of a hun- 
dred — ^will a young person desert a comrade in 
need. This feeling of co-mradeship is of exceptional 
importance on the battlefield. An army column in 
which every man has complete confidence in the 
steadfastness of his neighbour possesses a fighting 
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capacity of an exceptionally high order. Enemy fire 
will cause no panic at all; at any rate, if there is 
any, it will be reduced to a minimum. Feelings such 
as these unite soldiers and heighten their sense of 
discipline. The feeling of comradeship, of class friend- 
ship should -he developed among the youth in 
every way. It is one of the most Socialistic of quali- 
ties, and is needed everywhere, particularly in the 
class struggle. 

Many people are accustomed to regard the feeling 
of comradeship as so many words, yet if this feeling is 
properly developed, if the effort is made to ensure 
that Komsomol members and young people, not be- 
longing to the Komsomol, comrades and friends, join 
in sharing the joy they derive from their work, 
in overcoming difficulties, in really lending one ano- 
ther a helping hand to master the technique of tlieir 
jobs, and in spending their leisure hours together, par- 
ticipating in physical culture and sport, and so on, 
their comradeship will be a splendid complement to 
Socialist emulation, and will yield great results. 

Our Komsomol members live in an exceptionally 
good, very interesting period. No other young gen- 
eration in the whole of human history has experi- 
enced the like. 

As a matter of fact, -in ttimea undisturbed by 
gigantic historical upheavals, you can live until 
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seventy without making the least advance; when 
there are no great changes in life a person may 
be born and die of old age in one and the same 
house. 

All of us, however, live, and our young people 
are living, in a period of colossal historical upheav- 
als. Before our very eyes there still exist states with 
considerable survivals of feudalism, yet at the same 
time in Russia, once the most barbaric countr}’^ in 
Europe, the onetime prison of the peoples, the build- 
ing up of Socialism is in full saving. 

When has there ever been a more interesting pe* 
riod in history? When has there been more heroism 
and drama than in our days? 

Even the days of the French Revolution, rich 
though they were in events and perturbations, were not 
so heroic and dramatic as ours. And, of course, there 
can be no comparison between that revolution and 
ours. Progressive though that revolution was in its 
day, it was a bourgeois revolution. Our, Socialist, 
revolution is, for the first time in history, fighting 
for the interests of the proletariat, the vanguard class, 
the most progressive class in history, and thereby is 
fighting for the interests of the whole of working man- 
kind. I very much advise Komsomol members, our 
young people, to read Gorky’s Stormy Petrel which 
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splendidly portrays the revolutionary strivings of the 
advanced people of old Russia. 

He who wishes to spend his life in Socialist activ- 
ity creates, changes life, fights, smashes the old, and 
builds up tlie new. And the Soviet life we live enables 
every one who works, every young worker or kol- 
khoznik, to display and develop all his capacities and 
talents to the greatest effect. It goes without saying 
that never in human history has there been a period as 
interesting as the present one, for prior to the October 
Revolution people fought for a crust of bread while a 
handful of wealthy men dominated over millions of 
working people. 

There can be no doubt that before long splendid 
works of art will be produced, based on our struggle, 
on the reconstruction taking place in our country. 
There can be no doubt that artists will find magnifi- 
cent themes in the mighty achievements of our rev- 
olutionary time. And it really is a source of great 
happiness to live at such a time. Despite my 58 
years, I consider myself most fortunate to be living 
in this period. We know that Communism will come, 
life will be splendid and interesting, but the very best 
moment is the one when the struggle between classes 
is on, when you yourself are taking part in this strug- 
gle, when you know that the victor in this struggle 
will be the proletariat. 
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Now this cannot but inspire our young people 
as well to perform new feats in the struggle for So- 
cialism. And we see that every day those ivho have 
been brought up by the Party — sons of the Leninist 
Komsomol — ^show how great is their devotion to the 
Socialist cause, how, at the Party’s first call, they 
are mastering culture and technique, extracting min- 
erals down in the mines, building an underground 
railway, storming the heights of die stratosphere, 
waging a courageous struggle against the grim Arctic, 
thus taking their places in the front ranks of the 
heroes of the Soviet Union. 

The Central Committee of our Party, Comrade 
Stalin and the other members of the C.C., know how 
the Komsomol responds to all the tasks set by the 
Party. The Party and the Govermiient find an abso- 
lutely inexhaustible well of love, devotion and support 
in the young generation of our country — in the Kom- 
somol. We, old Bolsheviks, are confident that we are 
not mistaken. The members of the Komsomol are the 
new builders of our Soviet Union, 

If you are a real Communist, you will remain young 
to the end of your days. 

Why did I say a real Communist? Why does Com- 
munism inspire people so? A real Communist’s per- 
sonal troubles occupy a subordinate place in his mind: 
if something unpleasant happens in the family, it h 
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painful, of course, but I do not think Socialism -would 
suffer as a result, and hence the job on hand should not 
suffer either. It goes mthout saying that if you are 
concerned solely with domestic affairs, if you always 
think only of yourself and your Fekla, you will not be 
a real Communist. But when you really engage in active 
work, play an active part in all the constructive work 
that is going on, there will be times when you will 
not even notice what sort of dress she is wearing, 
and will forget the petty things in life and your pri- 
vate troubles. 

To be a staunch Communist, you need, first and 
foremost, to have a firm. Communist world outlook. 
The Communist world outlook enables us to approach 
each problem skilfully, tO' approach each phe- 
nomenon correctly. The Communist world outlook 
is to fighters of the proletarian revolution what a 
powerful telescope, let us say, is to the astronomer, 
or a microscope to the la!boratory researcher. The 
Communist world outlook enables the political work- 
er, the person active in public affairs, to understand 
correctly and comprehensively the situation in which 
he is working, to organize the masses and lead them 
into battle, correctly to see, understand and outline 
future prospects. All this taken together gives one 
strength, makes one practically immune not only 
to petty, individual misfortunes, but also to big ones. 
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If your life is guided by the idea of the common, 
collective good, if the cause of the community is your 
supreme concern, if your interests and hopes are 
the same as those of the people around you — ^these 
common interests of the working people make us. 
Communist old-timers, feel young. 

Take the period of the Civil War and the period 
of our Socialist construction. In these times all work- 
ing people, the old folks not excluded, displayed won- 
ders of heroism and enthusiasm, performed outstand- 
ing exploits, and are continuing to do so now. This 
must be realized by those who are to take our place, 
the Komsomol members and young workers and kol- 
khozniks in general. From the old Bolshe'vuks, the old, 
battle-steeled proletarians they must learn habits of 
collectivity, tlie way to put heart and soul into one’s 
work, and to understand and get a theoretical grasp 
of current events. 

To keep in step with our eventful life, it is not 
enough merely to put all your heart into your work. 
The strength of the Bolshevik Party lies in the fact 
that it is armed ^with the teachings of Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, Stalin, and wields this weapon to perfection. 
In conditions of illegality, hounded constantly by the 
gendarmes, waging a bitter struggle against tsarism 
and the bourgeoisie and condemned to penal servitude 
and exile, the Bolsheviks mastered revolutionary theory, 
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giving a theoretical generalization to the expe- 
rience of the struggle of the proletariat. True, there 
were times when we were ^Tree” to study. When they 
put us into prison we would read, but, of course, 
that was not always possible. This ^‘advantage,’’ of 
course, is one that our young people of today do not 
possess. 

Komsomol members, particularly those most active 
in its work, occasionally complain of having no time 
to read and improve their knowledge. I too am a 
busy man, and yet I devote time every day to reading. 
I read daily at least eight to ten pages not of docu- 
ments, but of Marxist literature, and in addition, I 
read the latest novels. 

Comrade Stalin once said that the worst thing of 
all is when people think in terms of ready-made 
formulations, ready-made slogans. That, of course, 
is the easiest way. To be able to express some theo- 
retical proposition in your own words, you must first 
think it over well and understand it, otherwise you 
may make a mistake. But when you use formulations 
that you have memorized your mind is not working 
as it ought. It is asleep. That is why the first require- 
ment in theoretical study is to make a deep study of 
the problem, to understand it, and not to learn the 
various propositions by rote. 

. Komsomol members, and particularly the most ac- 
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tive among them, work hard. They have much work 
to do; nonetheless it is their duty to he developed in 
every way. 

To build Socialism educated people are needed. 
However, it is not' those w^ho merely read a lot 
who can be considered educated, hut those wdio 
make a thorough study of materialist philosophy, mas- 
ter the treasures of science, grasp what they have read 
and understand how to comhiRe revolutionary theory 
with revolutionaiy practice. 

And there can be no doubt that if Komsomol mem- 
bers organize their time properly, they will find op- 
portunity enough for theoretical study, too. 

Komsomohkaya Pravda, 

May 24, 1934 



FROM THE ARTICLE ‘THE GLORIOUS 
PATH OF THE KOMSOMOL”. 


ON THE OCCASION OF THE TWENTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE LENINIST 
YOUNG COMMUNIST LEAGUE 
OF THE U.S.S.R. 

OCTOBER 1938 


During the twenty years of its heroic struggle and 
work the Komsomol has grown into an organization 
with six and a half million physically fit, materially 
secure and cultured members full of the joy of life 
and playing an active part in social life. The Kom- 
somol has extensive prospects and possibilities for 
creative work and progress in all spheres of activity 
for the good of the working people. But the tasks fac- 
ing the Komsomol are also tremendous and respon- 
sible. 

As Comrade Stalin has defined it, the Komsomol is 
the Party’s reserve, the source from which the Party’s 
ranks are augmented. This augmentation proceeds not 
according to formal age considerations, for, as Lenin, 
citing Engels, once wrote: . .is it not natural that 
young persons should predominate in our party, the 
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revolutionary party? We are the party of the future, 
and the future belongs to the youth. We are a party 
of innovators, and it is always the youth that most 
eagerly follows the innovators. We are the party of self- 
sacrificing struggle against the old rottenness, and 
youth is always the first to undertake a self-sacrificing 
struggle.”* Formal considerations are, of course, 
also taken into account, but they are not the main 
thing. 

Membership in the Party is open to people who 
are capable of waging in its ranks and under its ban- 
ner a self-sacrificing struggle for Communism. Entry 
into the Party imposes special obligations, both po- 
litical and moral. That is why people joining the 
Party are studied carefully and verified from the point 
of view of how well they are equipped to fulfil these 
obligations and whether in general they are worthy of 
being Party members. The entire background and the 
personal qualities of those wishing to join the Party are 
appraised at general meetings of the primary Party 
organizations. In joining the Party, each person en- 
tering it not only assumes the obligation to know the 
Party program and rules and to carry them out hon- 
estly — ^he makes, as it were, an unwritten vow not 


* V. I. Lenin and J, V. Stalin. About the Youth, Party 
Publishing House, 1936, p. 75. 
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to do anything that might cast a slur on the Party, 
consciously and honestly to fulfil all the Party’s de- 
cisions, to fight with all his energy, unsparing of his 
strength or life itself, for the Party line and for 
its orthodoxy, never to be dishonest in his conduct 
towards the Party and its various bodies, to observe 
Party discipline and play an active pait in the life 
of the Party, to be tireless in raising his qualifica- 
tions as a Party member by mastering Marxism- 
Leninism, to display exemplary discipline at work and 
in the performance of duties imposed by the state, 
by striving to acquire complete mastery of the tech- 
nique of his job and of the work entrusted to him. 

To be a member of the Party of Lenin-Stalin is 
a very gi*eat honour. For its members are selected 
from the best of the best.' It is the working people’s 
vanguard, which consciously marches at the head of 
an embattled army, fighting for the interests of the 
proletariat. Its principal aim in life is the achieve- 
ment of the victory of Communism, and it is pre- 
pared to subordinate its entire activity to this struggle. 
And this is quite natural, for, as S. M. Kirov said, 
“a hard fight with the capitalist world lies ahead 
of us. We shall uproot the remnants of the capitalist 
elements not only in our own country. We know that 
the time will come when we shall storm the citadel 
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of capitalism.”* The Komsomol, under the Party’s 
guidance, trains the young generation, prepares new 
members for the Party, fighters for the workers’ cause 
who are ready to storm capitalism. And in order to 
prepare such people and to give them the proper train- 
ing in the Komsomol’s ranks, the international aims 
of the youth must be accorded a considerable place 
in the work of the Komsomol. Our young people, 
says Comrade Stalin, 

. . are free from the burden of the past, and it 
- is easiest for them to assimilate Lenin’s behests. 
And precisely because it is easiest for the youtli 
to assimilate Lenin’s behests, it is their mission 
to give guidance to the laggards and waverers. 
True, they lack knowledge. But knowledge is a 
thing that can be acquired. They have not the 
knowledge today; but they will have it tomorrow. 
Hence, the task is to study and study again the 
principles of Leninism. Comrades members of the 
Young Communist League! Learn the principles of 
Bolshevism and take the waverers in tow! Talk 
less and work more, and your success will be as- 
sured.”** 

♦ S. M. Kirov. About the Youth, Molodaya Gvardia Pub- 
lishing House, 1938, p. 200. 

J. V. Stalin. Problems of Leninism, Eng. ed., Moscow, 
1947, p. 451. 
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But Lenin and Stalin repeatedly uttered the warning 
that Marxism cannot be learned, its ess'enoe mastered, 
by simply memorizing its formulas, that this method 
may produce a textmonger, an expert at citing texts, 
a pedant and a poor Marxist-Leninist, Marxism-Lenin- 
ism is most thoroughly learned in the process of apply- 
ing it to practical political activity, in the course of 
public and economic endeavour. And that is why the 
education of the youth in the spirit of Leninism must 
include not only study but also practical activity. 
There are people of the most varied professions in thfe 
Komsomol: scientists, writers, engineers, agronomists, 
workers and kolkhozniks, trade union, political and 
administrative workers. Red Army men, flyers, and so 
on. What a wealth of characters and intellect, what 
a variety of professional skill you have here! To cap 
it all they are full of energy, highly impressionable, 
very active, and eager to be of the utmost benefit to 
their people. The task facing the Komsomol is, then, 
to make skilful use of all this human energy manifest- 
ed in the most varied forms, and to direct it organi- 
cally, without thwarting personal inclinations, without 
putting a brake on youthful energy by bureaucratic 
methods, into the channel of Leninism, the channel 
of Party principles. 

At the same time, however, one should bear in mind 
the numerous dangers and reefs which may easily 
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wreck the ship of Kofinsomol leadership. A knowl- 
edge of Leninism merely helps, makes it easier, to 
solve political problems correctly; the solution must be 
provided by people, in the given case by Komsomol 
workers. It is these solutions, the extent to which 
they are sound and expedient from the standpoint 
of principle, that are the test of real Bolshevik 
leadership. 

To illustrate my thought I shall deal with two 
examples from our public life. We not only feel with 
oui' heroes, and applaud and glorify them, but do 
everything possible to ensure that they grow in num- 
bers and improve in quality, firmly bearing in mind 
that heroism as a mass phenomenon is a product of 
our social system. Heroism in itself is a good human 
quality, and is particularly native to youth. But we 
also regard it as one of the elements of our country’s 
defence. I think it superfluous to point out that an 
army that is heroic, other things being. equal, stands 
a better chance of winning. 

The development of physical culture and sport on 
a mass scale among the people is exceptionally Bene- 
ficial for it disciplines people, improves their health, 
stimulates their independent activity and initiative, 
and accustoms them to joint, coordinated endeavour. 
In a word, physical ^llure^aiuj,,.^rl:,^i^ 
factors in a' strong/ a^ile, re- 
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sourceful, courageous human being, able to overcome 
obstacles and face the future mth confidence. Yet 
all this taken together constitutes only the outward, 
physical aspect of the matter. It is the task of the 
Komsomol to imbue the whole of this mass movement 
with the ideological content of revolutionary Marxism. 
And how is this to be done? There is only one way: 
to link up sports activity with the general work of build- 
ing Socialism. I may be told that this is a platitude, 
that everybody knows all this, that ever5^hing bene- 
ficial to the common good is a particle of the work 
of Socialist construction. But it is just this general 
ideological content that needs to be instilled into 
peoples’ minds. The keynote of the recent physical 
culture parade in Moscow was “Everything for the 
Defence of the Land of the Soviets.” It can be said 
with certainty that the tasks of our country’s defence 
have become deeply imprinted in tlie minds of the 
people, and the demonstration of their defence activ- 
ity given by our sportsmen fully corresponds to the 
outlook, the strivings of the people. The conclusion 
to be drawn is that if these strivings of the people 
are to be transformed into practical activity, our 
physical culture organizations, each in accordance 
with its own peculiariti^, obviously have to decide 
concretely what form' their day-to-day participation 
in stren^ening the defence of the country shall take. 
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In this way our sportsmen will be raising their work 
to a level corresponding to the common aspi- 
rations of the entire people as regards the defence 
of their Socialist homeland, i.e., they will be imparting 
to their work a profound inner content which will 
serve as an inexliaustible source from which to de- 
velop each separate branch of sports activity, and 
give powerful impetus to the attainment of still great- 
er perfection. 

That is the only w^ay to link up book knowledge 
of Marxism-Leninism with day-to-day activity and 
struggle, i.e., with practical work, and avoid the 
divorcement “which,” as Lenin said, “constituted the 
most disgusting feature of the old bourgeois society.”*^- 
Only in this way will the Komsomol worthily fulfil 
its role as a reserve of the Party of Lenin-Stalin and 
prepare the militant contingents who will take the 
place of the old Bolshevik Guard. 

Particularly responsible is the role of the Komsomol 
in production, both industrial and agricultural. 
Productivity of labour is the decisive force in the 
struggle against capitalism. Productivity of labour 
shows how much superior the Socialist system, is to 
the capitalist system. Rising labour productivity is 
the most direct road to Communism, when each will 

V. I. Lenin. Selected Works, Two-Vol. Eng. ed., Mos- 
cow, 1947, Vol. II, p. 662. 
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receive according to his needs while working according 
to his abilities. 

Within a brief space of time, the Socialist system 
in our country has shown how powerful are the pro- 
ductive forces inherent in Socialism. The whole prob- 
lem is to know how to disclose and to direct all these 
forces in organized fashion to one goal. 

The distinguishing feature of production in our 
Socialist country is that here work has changed from 
servitude and slavery into a matter of honour, valour 
and glory. This new conception of work must become 
part of the very being of Soviet citizens, and first 
and foremost, of the Komsomol and the Soviet youth 
in general. 

Socialism has elevated work to the position of 
honour which is its due, for work w^as reduced to the 
lowest level of social activity by the class state of 
the exploiters. In capitalist society high productivity 
of labour results in the impoverishment of the workers 
and the enrichment of the capitalists. In our country, 
the Land of Socialism, on the contrary, high productiv- 
ity of labour improves the material and cultural 
standards of the working people, strengthens the 
Socialist State. 

The percentage of young people of Komsomol age 
in our country who are engaged in production is high. 
And not only in industry, at the new plants, but also 
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in agriculture, particularly in the part of it that is 
mechanized. Komsomol brigades in the kolkhozes are 
nearly always in the front ranks. 

To organize labour, to increase its productivity even 
to the level of the elementary requirements of So- 
cialist society, is a most complicated problem. 

Lenin has said: 

“In the last analysis, productivity of labour is 
the most important, the principal thing for the 
victory of the new social system. Capitalism created 
a productivity of labour unknown under serfdom. 
Capitalism can be utterly vanquished, and will be 
utterly vanquished, by the fact that Socialism cre- 
ates a new and much higher productivity of labour. 
This is a very difl&cult matter and must take con- 
siderable time. . • , 

“Communism is the higher productivity of 
labour— compared with capitalist productivity of 
labour — of voluntary, class-conscious, united work- 
ers employing advanced technique. ... 

“Communism b^ins when the rank-and-file work- 
ers begin to display self-sacrificing concern that 
overcomes all obstacles for increasing the pro- 
ductivity of labour, for husbanding every pood 
of grain, coal, iron and other products, which do 
not accrue to the workers personally, or to their 
‘close kith and kin’ but to their ‘remote’ kith and 
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kin, i.e., ta society as a whole, to tens and hun- 
dreds of millions of people, organized first in a 
single Socialist State, and then in a Union of 
Soviet Republics,”^ 

The youth must get to grips with this problem, 
which must be dealt with at Komsomol meetings, in 
discussions on organizational questions. Socialist emu- 
lation and Stakhanov working methods provide ex- 
tensive possibilities for creative work at the point of 
production, particularly on the part of young techni- 
cal personnel. The task facing Komsomol members 
engaged in production, particularly engineers, is to 
give wider application on different jobs to Comrade 
Stakhanov’s method in all its multiform aspects. To 
pioneer in Socialist emulation in the production of 
machine parts, to initiate long-term emulation be- 
tween work brigades and even individuals is of par- 
ticularly great importance now. I consider it of the 
utmost value when a participant in Socialist emulation 
occupies first place for year-round performance. To 
do so requires tremendous stamina, systematic work, 
care for machinery and tools; it is here that a good 
worker takes shape. 

The way production is organized in a workshop is 
of. tremendous importance. Suffice it to say that if 

* V. I. Lenin. Selected Works, Two-VoL Eng. ed., Moscow, 
1947, Vol. II, p. 497. 
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the foreman selects work serially or of a more or 
less like character, the worker can do his job with 
far greater ease and results. The foreman who notes 
the workers’ individual peculiarities, i.e., takes into 
account the fact that one worker may do his job 
slowly, yet work with precision and neatness, where- 
as another works with greater speed but turns out 
cruder products — such an experienced foreman will 
divide the work accordingly. All this should be dis- 
cussed at production conferences, which are — and 
should be — ^good schools of technical (trainiinig. , . 

Some people may say that this is a narrow practi- 
calness, too petty for consideration; they may ask 
whetlier this is the sort of thing with which to at- 
tract the Komsomol, which is eager to perform great 
feats of heroism. As for me, I think that it is this 
outwardly humdrum work that should serve Komso- 
mol leaders to show and explain to the masses of 
Komsomol menibers that the one thing does not in- 
terfere with the other, but, on the contrary, supple- 
ments it. Will the young worker who is accustomed 
to getting the maximum results out of his machines, 
and who* does so systematically, make a poor airman? 
One wotuld imagine that his character will make itself 
felt in the Air Force too, i. e., he will get the maxi- 
mum results out of his aircraft. One would 
imagine that his character will make itself felt in 
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no less positive a fashion if he is placed in command 
of a military unit. So then, there is nothing to pre- 
vent great feats being performed and work of re- 
sponsibility being undertaken. 

But that is not all. Work, as we know, is a matter 
of honour, a matter of valour and glory, and when 
Komsomol members discuss questions of production 
at their meetings they should make precisely this 
point their premise, they should imbue the youth with 
the idea that the worker who does his job honestly, 
who regards it as a matter of vital interest to 
himself, thereby serves the cause of Lenin-Stalin, 
the cause of honour, the cause of valour and glory; 
that he is the main builder of Socialism, that he and 
the many millions of builders like him in town and 
country merit honour and glory. The Komsomol or- 
ganization should devote particular attention to him, 
for in doing so it is fulfilling one of the Party’s 
chief directives. 

The international duties of our Komsomol constitute 
a matter of great responsibility, for it is looked 
up to by the working youth of the whole world. Let 
us then, to use Comrade Stalin’s words, prove our- 
selves worthy of occupying this place of honour as a 
shock brigade in the struggle for the victory of the 
proletariat the world over. 

The youth of the Soviet Union are very favourably 
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placed as regards physical and spiritual development. 
Family life, the relations between children and par- 
ents have taken so great a turn for the better as to 
be beyond comparison; here considerable advance 
has been made towards Socialism. In the capitalist 
world these relations are harsh and egoistic, coarse 
and brutal, but in our country they have become hu- 
manized in the best sense of the word. The equality 
of women has no doubt contributed much in this 
respect. 

Our schools do not intimidate children, and the 
eight-year-old child goes to school with a dignity 
of its own, like a master entering his own domain. 
The indissoluble link between the elementary and 
the secondary school, and between the secondary 
school and the university, makes entry into the uni- 
versity an easy matter for young people thirsting 
for education. Operating first-class machinery and 
mastering rapidly developing technique, the working 
youth have every opportunity to acquire higher skills, 
while workers with initiative who take an interest in 
their jobs can easily find the road to promotion. As 
for young people in the kolkhozes, the prospects be- 
fore than are not only such as were unthinkable in 
the old-time village but as are also altogether incon- 
ceivable in the agriculture of even the most advanced 
capitalist country. The collective character of produc- 
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tion, work carried on, so to speak, in tire public eye, 
stimulates, encourages people to display all their abili- 
ty and exert all their energy so as to do a good job 
and ensure that the process of the work itself is at- 
tractive and draws the attention of others. Advanced 
engineering and a progressing agricultural science not 
only develop people mentally and increase the produc- 
tivity of labour, but also open up the widest prospects 
of further advance to gifted young people. 

Young people who come from the families of 
workers, kolkhozniks or Soviet non-manual employees 
also have a wide field for public activity open to 
them in the ranks of the Bolshevik Parly, the trade 
unions, the Komsomol, the Aviation and Chemical 
Defence Society, the physical culture movement, cul- 
tural and educational organizations, etc., where active 
people can apply their energies, where everyone can 
display his capabilities in social ^activity ; this is an 
inexhaustible source from which the Komsomol can 
draw, or more correctly, discover talented people. 
Happy Komsomol! What possibilities you have for 
semng the great cause of Lenin-Stalin ! What wide 
prospects and opportunities are yours for educating 
and moulding the new human being! 

The Communist Party sets itself the task of estab- 
lishing complete equality — *both political and eco- 
nomic — among people. It is building the Socialist 
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Stale on the basis of all-round development of the 
people and all their valuable inclinations and capac- 
ities. The Communist Party, furthermore, considers 
that the more enlightened the attitude of our people 
to all natural and social phenomena, the stronger and 
more invincible will be our native land. 

The world-historical role of the proletariat, that 
most progressive class and vanguard of all working 
people, is a great and responsible one. To fulfil its 
mission, the proletariat must, together with the collec- 
tive-farm' peasantry, study, adopt and assimilate the 
entire heritage of human culture, attain all the 
heights of science and technique, ascend the summits 
of knowledge, and become the most highly educated 
people in the world. Science in our country must 
develop ahead of world science, our science in all 
branches of knowledge must be the most advanced 
on earth, for beyond the frontiers of the Soviet Union 
science is in the hands of the exploiting classes, who 
adapt it to their mercenary, class interests, utilize it 
with a view to the utter enslavement of the working 
people, and fetter its development. The task of our 
youth and, first and foremost, of the Komsomol, is to 
liberate science from the fetters of the old world and 
to transform it into a mighty weapon for defending 
the working people, into an Archimedean lever for 
building Communism, into. an instrument for establish- 
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ing the dominion of free man over nature. The Land 
of Socialism must be the leader in technique, science 
and art. We have plenty of work for our youth to 
do, and the facilities and means with which to do it. 
Let us, then,, advance science further, with mankind’s 
present achievements as our basis, subordinating na- 
ture’s forces to our will; but let us do so not in 
amateur fashion with each one working alone, but 
in an organized manner, equipping ourselves with 
all the most up-to-date achievements of science and 
technique. How attractive for the youth is this pros- 
pect of participating in man’s collective struggle to 
establish his power over nature, over the universe! 

Whatever branch of human endeavour you may 
tlike— from, pedagogical to military activity — all of 
them .together and each taken separately acquire in 
our conditions a profoundly ideological character. 
Take art. In the capitalist countries it is in a rickety 
condition. In the U.S.S.R., on the contrary, art is 
developing rapidly, for the many millions of our 
people are eagerly reaching out to it. We can see 
this if only from the way our people regard the 
theatre, music, art exhibitions,^ etc. We can see this from 
the satisfaction and unconcealed pride with which 
people examine the artistic ornamentation of the 
underground railway. I do not doubt that the Kom- 
somol will do ^lll ill its power to ensure that our 
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youBg people, working under its guidance, utterly 
expose and uproot within the Briefest space of time 
all the bourgeois deceit and hypocrisy to be found 
in art and other forms of social ideology, and im- 
plant everywhere the ideas of Marx, Engels, Lenin, 
Stalin. 

The peoples of the U.S.S.R., who have freed them- 
selves from the yoke of the moneybags, have only 
one object in their creative activity, namely, the 
happiness of all working mankind. And what can be 
more precious to the youth, what can enrich them 
more ideologically, what can inspire them more than 
selfless struggle for this goal, for the complete 
triumph of Communism the 'world over, a struggle 
fought together with the Party, under its battle stanjJ- 
ards, under the leadership of Comrade Stalin. 

About the Youth, 

Molodaya Gvardia Publishing 
House, 1939, pp. 284-301 



SPEECH AT A CONFERENCE OF BEST 
URBAN AND RURAL SCHOOLTEACHERS 
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UCHITELSKAYA GAZETA 

DECEMBER 28, 1938 


I. ON MASTERING MARXIST-LENINIST THEORY 

Comrades, much is being said now in our country 
about the study of the revolutionary theory of Marx- 
ism-Leninisimi, about die study of the history of the 
Bolshevik Party. The main point here is to assimilate 
the very essence of this theory, to learn to apply it, 
and to grasp the experience of the revolutionary 
struggle of our Party. 

When I read the History of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union {Bolsheviks)^ Short Course^ I 
was filled with admiration for its profundity of 
content, precision of thought and simplicity of ex- 
position, but I cannot repeat it from memory, for 
I never memorized it. It is not, however, only a mat- 
ter of memorizing; the main thing is understanding. 

The Marxist-Leninist theory is not a symbol of faith, 
not a collection of dogmas, but a guide to action. 
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When they talk about mastering Marxism-Leninism, 
some people say: “it is a profound piece of work,” 
“very profound,” etc. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that the main thing in Marxism-Leninismi is not 
the letter, but the substance, the revolutionary spirit. 

What do we mean when we say “to master Marx- 
ism-Leninism in its entirety”? How are we to un- 
derstand this? Are we to take it to mean imbibing 
all the wisdom of Marxism-<Leninism by memorizing 
ready-made conclusions and formulas? Or are we to 
understand it as meaning to master the essence of 
Marxism-Leninism and to 'be able to apply this theory 
as a guide to action in life, in our social, political 
and private life? The second interpretation is the 
truer, more correct and important one, for it is the 
basic feature o*f Marxism-Leninism. And when we talk 
about “mastering Marxism-Leninism,” we mean learn- 
ing to regard it dynamically. 

Anybody can memorize Marxism-Leninism more 
or less thoroughly, but to assimilate its essence and 
learn to apply it is more difficult. We know of many 
old workers who* took part in the political struggle. 
Did they study Marxism-Leninism as much as you 
have done? They did not have the History of 
the C.P.SXJ.(B.)^ Short Course, They had very little 
opportunity to make a systematic study of this theo- 
ry. They read perhaps a dozen revolutionary books. 
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and no more. And yet in their practical activity they 
applied Marxism-Leninism correctly enough. This the- 
ory was, and continues to be, the banner followed by 
millions of people. And many workers correctly inter- 
preted social phenomena, political life, they cor- 
rectly grasped the Marxist-Leninist line in solving 
problems of various kinds. They did so because they 
understood, they grasped the revolutionary essence 
of the Marxist-l^ninist theory. 

Marxism-Leninism must not be studied merely for 
the sake of study, for the sake of form. We do not 
study Marxism-Leninism in order to know it formal- 
ly, as the catechism used to be studied once upon a 
time. We study Marxism-Leninism as a method, as 
an instrument with the aid of which we correctly 
determine our political, social and private conduct. 
In cur view it is the most powerful weapon pos- 
sessed by man in his practical life. 

The problem now facing us is how we are to learn 
to apply Marxism-'Leninism more correctly in our 
practical activity. First and foremost we have to 
know, at least in general outline, the theoretical prin- 
ciples of Marxism-Leninism^ to know, at least in broad 
outline, the history of the Communist Party. Wlien you 
study the history of the Party you should take note 
of how the Bolsheviks solved certain practical prob- 
lems tmder certain circunastances. Why did they solve 
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them as they did, and not in any other way? By what 
were their actions determined? ^Tiy, for example, 
did we boycott the Bulygin Duma,* * ***" what motivated 
this decision? Why, later, when the political situation 
was less favourable, did we participate in the elections 
to the Second, Third, and Fourth State Duma? Why? 
An analysis of all these problems (and many such 
problems arose in history, for many struggles were 
fought) will serve as a sort of model of how to apply 
the Marxist-Leninist method, of how to approach the so- 
lution oif other problems in other, different political 
circumstances, the solution of problems arising today. 

It goes without saying that attention -must also bs 
paid to all the changes that have taken place, to 
all the new conditions that have arisen. That is why 
it is most important in studying Marxism-Leninism 
to test oneself by one’s approach to the solution of 
the problems that arise today, now, in various spheres 
of life. Let us take some example from everyday 
life. Suppose a schoolteacher parts company with her 
husband. What, from the Marxist viewpoint, should 
be the attitude in a case like tWs? What should be 


* Bulygin Duma. So called after Bulygin, the tsar’s Minis- 

ter of Home Affairs, who, in August 1905, drew up a draft of 
the regulations governing the convocation of a representative 
advisory legislative body. The Bulygin l^uma was in fact never 

convened. — Trans. 
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done? A question like that also must be correctly 
approached, it must be discussed and solved in a 
Marxist way. The simplest approach (and it is more 
or less — at least formally — ^the correct one) is to say 
that it is a private matter, and has nothing to do 
with politics. However, inasmuch as everybody knows 
about it, the school children talk, gossip logins in the 
village, and the teacher’s authority is shaken, 
some intelligible explanation is essential. As you see, 
sometimes even a purely domestic issue can turn 
into a social and political problem. Life every 
day is filled with countless domestic problems 
of various kinds. The test of the Marxist is 
whether he is able to find the right solu- 
tion in these cases and to correctly understand the 
attitude to be adopted to them from the standpoint of 
Marxism, 

For Marxism-Leninism is a key which makes it 
possible to solve problems of various kinds. It only 
makes their solution possible, but does not actually 
solve them.; it makes it possible to approach the 
solution of problems*more correctly. It is not a ready- 
made prescription for every occasion. It is in the 
solving, in the approach to the solving of urgent 
problems that one can see who is the real Bolshevik- 
Marxist and who the textmonger and pedant. 

There are people 'who have really mastered Marx- 
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ism-Leninisria:^Tyi to apply 

the solution of jg^a^tioalr^prqblems. 
others whose headfs'^afe crammeS ^th\tean>^ 
like a sack full of potatoes, but who are unable to 
apply this knowledge in practice. Such people can 
tell you everything from A to Z and deliver a lec- 
ture to boot. But if you tell them of some incident 
that has taken place in your school — ^say, for exam- 
ple, a father has thrashed his son who is a pupil at 
the school — and you them what is the right ap- 
proach from the social point of view to this specific 
case, such people become thoroughly confused. And if 
they do offer a suggestion it will prove to he an op- 
portunistic one, havmg nothing whatsoever in 
common wuth the spirit of Marxism-Leninism, even 
though they will cite a heap of quotations. Opportun- 
ism is not always expressed in point-blank negation 
of Marxism-Leninism. It is sometimes manifested in 
bookishness, in a dogmatic approach to this theory. 

It is the solution of practical problems on the basis 
of a real mastery of the essence of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism that gives one a schooling in Bolshevism. 

To study a text is that and nothing more. And 
just as school in the case of children is not the 
whole of life, hut only school, so the study of Marx- 
ism-Leninism in educational institutions, study cir- 
cles and seminars of different kinds, and independent 
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Study, etc., is only study. Study of this kind gives 
a person only a book knowledge of Marxism-Leninism. 
But when he plunges into political life, into public 
activity, when he applies this method and does so 
consciously, then it is a different matter. It is in the 
practical solution of the problems of life encoun- 
tered from day to day that Marxism-Leninism makes 
itself felt, it is this that gives the main schooling in 
Marxism-Leninism, and^;brings out the real Marxist- 
Leninist. ^ , 

One does not get the main schooling by attending 
a seminar or listening to a lecture. These are only 
accessories. 

You will get your main schooling when you ar- 
gue with people, when you talk to the people, when 
you talce a decision about a pupil who is remiss. 
What decision should you take: give him a low 
mark, expel him or, on the contrary, adopt a lenient 
altitude ? 

It is in solving such problems that you will get 
your main schooling in Marxism-Leninism. 

Just as the work of a technological engineer in 
a plant is to give practical application to his tech- 
nological knowledge and to accumulate experience, 
and a teacher’s imfnediate work in school is to give 
practical application to his pedagogical knowledge, 
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so Marxism-Leninism is the living, organic unity of 
theory and practice. 

And so you now understand what I have been talk- 
ing about all the time. I want to make the point 
clear that to master Marxism-Leninism -it is not at 
all enough to memorize the fonnulas and conclusions 
of this theory, nor is it enough to assimilate its 
essential points. To obtain a real mastery of Marx- 
ism-Leninism you must, in addition, learn to employ 
this theory in solving practical problems, and to go 
further, you must be able to enrich it Tvith accumu- 
lated experience, to generalize experience, i. e., to 
develop and advance this theory further. That is 
the most difficult problem. 

The History of the C*P»S,U.(B.), Short Course, is 
to outward appearances written in a highly popular 
way, but it demands a great amount of work from 
the reader. In it you ivill jEnd all the basic principles 
of Marxism-Leninism, given in the most concise form. 
As you read it, you have to think over every line. 
Not to memorize it, but to think it out. It is a mat- 
ter of learning to apply Marxism in practice, and 
that needs study. But how is one to study? The 
answer is to study the lessons of history, sharing 
and exchanging your views with others. 

Now it has been said here that it would be good 
to have study circles. I quite understand this desire. 
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To some extent it is true that the study circle ena- 
bles you to exchange views. But who has said that 
such circles are not to be organized? Where did 
you get that from? Read the decision of the Central 
Cotmmittee of the Party of November 14, 1938. There 
the circle is condemned as a compulsiory system 
for the study of Marxism-Leninism which was for- 
merly made the main form of teaching Bolshevism] to 
our personnel, and as the practical expression of the 
race for quantitative results in propaganda at the 
expense of quality. One comrade here has stated that 
seven teachers at her school are studying independ- 
ently. Who stops you from saying: a week’s time 

I shall make a report on such and such a question. 
Anyone who wishes to come and take part in the 
discussion is welcome to do so.” Does anybody stop 
yqu from doing that? 

If you are a Marxist you must approach every 
phenomenon in life concretely. And, it goes without 
saying, discussion of a problem among yourselves 
will help you to understand it better. When you read 
something, you may look at one side, perhaps three 
sides of a problem, but not the fourth side. Finally 
you may take all the four sides, only to find that 
you are dealing not with a square but with a cube, 
which has six sides. So when you discuss things with 
others, your mind becomes keener and richer. 
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You say that you need discussions. Well, who is 
stopping you? Get five or ten people together. Why, 
five people can dehate a question thoroughly. Who 
is stopping you? And if in addition you write pa- 
pers, I must tell you outright : you will learn five times 
more about the problem than if you listen to 
a lecture. For to write a paper you have to think 
over every word, every idea. To write a paper you 
have to draw upon source materials. When you 
write a paper you go far deeper into problems than 
if you merely listen to a lecture. How much you 
gain from a lecture depends on many things, includ- 
ing the sort of person who is lecturing and your 
own state of mind. You may get into conversation 
with your neighbour during the lecture. You know 
yourselves that lectures are frequently three parts 
water and only one part useful information. {Laugh- 
ter.) Unfortunately we do not know how to squeeze 
out the water properly. And it really needs to he 
squeezed out. In any case you can’t squeeze it all 
out. Do not think I am against lectures. It goes with- 
out saying that lectures are a very imporant form 
of instruction. All I am doing is to urge you on to 
independent work, and this work will compel you 
to attend lectures and listen to them attentively. 

How should study circles he regarded? You see, 
there is a sort of flavour of narrowness about the 
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circle. The very name “circle” is a sign of narrow- 
ness. Does this rule out collective discussion? No, 
it does not, nor does it discredit the method. Collec- 
tive discussion should be combined with individual 
study, which is the main method. Prepare at home, 
read a paper at a circle or public meeting, and fol- 
low it up with a general discussion. What is wanted 
is not an artificial debate, but a discussion in which 
everybody expresses his real opinion on the question 
raised and is not afraid to isay what he thinks. 
If your paper contains even a particle of your own 
opinion, the debate, I have no doubt, will be a heat- 
ed one. Such a debate, even if it is about Pushkin, 
will (be a splendid lesson in Marxism-Leninism. 

WTien people speak about studying Marxism-Lenin- 
ism they frequently imagine that only Marxist 
boc^ks have to be read — ^the works of Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, Stalin. Actually, however, that is not all. 
The task is to ensure that all kinds of hooks are 
read in a Marxist, Leninist, Stalinist fashion. Take 
Chernyshevsky’s works, for instance. They can bo 
read in different ways. A progressive reader of the 
sixties and seventies of the past century read them 
in his own way, a liberal reader of those days read 
them in his own way, and we, as Marxists-Leninists, 
read them in our o\m way. Our understanding of them 
is different from that of the others. When you read a 
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paper on Gbernyshevsky’s work, discuss Chemyshev- 
sky, when a debate develops and you polish up one 
another’s thoughts, you gain a better understand- 
ing of Marxism-Leninism. When you argue, you 
should do so in your own words, in your own language. 
You are bound to have a language of your own, I 
am sure of it. People should argue, and not artificially 
but concerning fundamentals, i. e., in such a way that 
the argument develops, if not into a “fight,” then at 
least into a serious, heated altercation. That is how 
the problem should be put Then people will attend 
circles and study. An understanding of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism is best of all acquired by this method of 
study. 

I think you know the texts better than I do, of that 
I am sure. If I had to pass an examination along 
with you I would fail as far as texts are concerned, I 
undoubtedly would. But as regards the Marxist approach 
to questions, I think I would undoubtedly find a more 
correct line of approach than you, and more quickly, 
because lengthy experience, practice enriched by theo- 
retical discussions, have all sharpened my perceptions. 
I can sense the false note in a wrong formulation. 
Thus I have developed a new sense in the course of 
theoretical arguments and skirmishes, a sense which 
has taught me to be more alert. This is why there is 
no need to fear discussions; on the contrary, you should 
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accustom people to them. That is the only way to 
polish up your thoughts and your language, "^en you 
know that every false conclusion and every wrong 
formulation of yours will evoke a debate, you will 
begin to be more -thorough in searching for correct 
solutions. 

Therefore, if you want to understand Marxism^ 
Leninism and to master this theory, lectures, papers 
and debates, based on independent study will be of 
enormous benefit to you. Independent study is the 
main method of mastering Marxism-Leninism. 

II. THE TEACHER’S MAIN TASK IS TO BRING UP 
THE NEW MAN, THE CITIZEN OF SOCIALIST 
SOCIETY 

The matter may have been referred to yesterday, 
but today nobody here has mentioned children, the 
work being done /among them, and your relations with 
them. One comrade said here in passing: *Tn work- 
ers’ communal dwellings adults take turns watching 
over the children to see that they do not cause too 
much disturbance.” Is that right? (Voice from the 
audience: ‘*'Yes.”) 

Do you want children to be like the average Philis- 
tinCj like middle-aged slightly dyspeptic people? 
(Laughter,) Or do you want children to be the 
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exact images of yourselves, the adults? Children, 
as you know, have too much initiative. If I were a 
teacher and if the children were up to some mischief, 
but in such a way as to show pluck, I would find 
some way of encouraging this pluck, scolding them 
a little for the mischief, but taking no further steps. 
Of course a distinction has to be made between mis- 
chief and mischief. 

If I were asked what was the most important 
thing now required of the teacher, I would say that 
it is to bring up the new man. (We often say that, 
and I am saying nothing new in this regard.) The 
new Socialist man is in the process of creation in our 
country. This new man must be imbued with the 
veiry finest of human qualities. For the new, Social- 
ist man will not be devoid of human emotions. 
Man is a human being. That should be our starting 
point. 

What are the human qualities that must be in- 
stilled? They include, firstly^ love, love for one^s own 
people, love for the working masses. Man should love 
his felloiv-men. If he does, his life will be better, 
more joyous, for nobody lives so miserable a life as 
the misanthrope, who hates human beings. The misan- 
thrope is worse off than anybody else. 

Secondly — honesty. Teach the children to be hon- 
est. The teacher must, in my opinion, work consistent- 
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ly to achieve tliis, using all possible pedagogical ineth- 
ods. Teach them not to lie, not to be deceitful, but to 
be honest. 

Thirdly — courage. The Socialist man — ^the man of 
labour — wants to win the world, and not only the 
world existing on earth: he also wants to employ his 
mind to extend the universe. 

Fourthly — a comradely team spirit. We need the com- 
radely team' spirit. It is needed if only because we are 
surrounded by capitalist countries, because our Union 
is being systematically slandered and every bourgeois 
is longing for a suitable moment to crush the Soviet 
Union. Of course they will never live to see such a 
moment, but it means that the Soviet Union can only 
be protected by a wall of steel. The U.S.S.R. will be 
still stronger if Soviet people are brought up in the 
spirit of comradely team work from childhood, if 
they are imbued with genuine, firm comradely team 
spirit from their school days. In this way a person 
who joins the Red Army or gets to the front will 
find it easier to fit in with the team spirit of army 
life. He will come there already boimd by bonds of 
love to his Socialist native land. 

Fifthly — love for work. One must not only love 
work, but also be honest in one^s attitude to it, with 
the thought firmly engraved in one^s mind that a person 
who lives and eats without working, lives on the work 
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of others. There is no particular need to elaborate the 
point to you. It should be elaborated for the benefit 
of your pupils. Work is an issue that needs to be spe- 
cially dealt with. We often say: “Labour is a matter 
of honour.” Our leader has put forward the slogan: 
“Labour is a matter of honour,” but it will not be 
enough merely to repeat that “Labour is a matter of 
honour.” Hiat will not be fulfilling our leader’s will, 
the mil of the Party and die people. What is needed 
is that the children should see concretely that labour 
really is a matter of honour. You cannot deceive a 
child. If he senses a false note, however slight, he 
will no longer believe you. 

One could continue the list of the qualities of the 
new human being, but I shall limit myself to these. 
They are qualities of the Marxist-Leninist. The same 
demands, however, also apply to each honest, soher- 
rainded person. The value of -our theory consists pre- 
cisely in the fact that it demands that which is demand- 
ed of every honest, sober-minded person. 

Discipline goes without saying — it follows from the 
qualities I have enumerated above. Children like to 
hreak and spoil things. We were the same ourselves. 
It was a pleasure to climb into somebody else’s gar- 
den: a stolen apple seemed to taste sweeter than your 
own or one that you had bought. All the same, how- 
ever, people must be told to preserve and take care 
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of things of value. We must not only destroy but 
also build — ^that is the kernel of the matter. We not 
only destroy the old, we are the builders of the 
new. 

I think that in order really to be a teacher, ^ per- 
son has to be born a teacher and not merely made 
one. A teacher’s work is beset with many difficulties, 
and his responsibility is a great one. Of course, a 
teacher’s main work is to teach his particular subject, 
but apart from everything else he is copied by his 
pupils. That is why the teacher’s world outlook, his 
conduct, his life, his approach to each phenomenon, 
affect all his pupils in one way or another. This often 
takes place imperceptibly. Yet this is not all. It can 
be safely said that if a teacher enjoys great authority, 
some people will bear traces of his influence through- 
out their lives. That is why it is important for the 
teacher to look to himself, to be aware that his con- 
duct and his actions are subject to a stricter control 
than those of any other person on earth. Dozens of 
children’s eyes are fastened on him, and there is no 
eye more observant, keen, receptive as regards the var- 
ious nuances of the mental processes go-ing on in 
human beings, no eye catches all the minutest detail 
so readily as the eye of a child. That should be 
remembered. * , 
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I ani only afraid that I might give you the idea that 
you should behave unnaturally. That is no good either; 
it would be altogether wrong. The teacher must be 
natural and honest in solving all problems, particular- 
ly various matters of concern to children, problems of 
punishment, etc. Let us suppose a boy breaks a win- 
dow or offends a girl, or the other way round. The 
starting point here should not only be the misdemean- 
our as such, but account should be taken of how the 
different solutions of the problem will influence the 
children’s minds. That must be done without fail. Aft- 
et all, children have their own ‘‘code of laws,” Let 
us suppose two children get into a fight, and one 
breaks the other’s nose, after which the victim goes 
and tells on the other. Even a boy who is not involved 
\\nll condemn him for that, and say: “You sneak — ■ 
first you want to fight, and then you go and com- 
plain.” 

The main thing is to be honest nith the children, 
to look to yourselves^ to bring up our children to be 
really good, really Socialist citizens — honest, brave, 
with a highly developed sense of comradeship, disci- 
plined within the limits of child psychology and the 
possibilities of children. 

And finally, comrades, we must aim to make sure 
that the children retain vhdd impressions, the very 
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best impressions and memories of school for long 
years to come. It •will be a good sign if your efforts 
result in your pupils’ retaining pleasant memories of 
their school years all their lives. 

That, I think, is what is mainly required of the 
teacher, 

m. IT IS EVERY TEACHER’S DUTY TO PASS ON 
HIS KNOWLEDGE TO THE MASSES OF THE PEOPLE 
AND TO TAKE PART DAILY IN PUBLIC LIFE 

I shall now deal with problems of public life. In 
this regard it is important that the teacher should 
come in close contact ■with the people, with reality, 
and learn to understand, local problems as well. It 
goes without saying that it would be ideal if all our 
teachers and other intellectual personnel completely 
mastered Marxism-Leninism. But it would not be bad if 
they came to know at least the general principles of 
llais theory. That holds true both for Communists and 
for non-Party people. I assure you that some non- 
Party people have a better knowledge of Marxism- 
Leninism than Party members. True, there are not 
many of them. What you have to do is to learn to 
approach local issues in a Marxist way, to analyze 
them correctly. But, judging from what has been 
said here, local life is not dealt with at all in your 
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public lectures* Of all those who have spoken here, 
not one said that he had delivered a lecture on some 
local matter. But surely people are being born, die, 
get married and celebrate weddings. A great many so- 
cial phenomena occur. ... Is there nothing to say 
about all this or should one not say it? Are there not 
eno-ugh occasions to do so? 

The building up of the kolkhozes, the advancement 
of farming stimulates thought on the part of the kol- 
khoznik, directing his interest to sweeping social tasks. 
There is more than enough material for lectures that 
will be full of interest. 

The kolkhozes bring to the fore people possessing 
unusual qualities, and lectures about such people in 
which you draw conclusions and show their positive 
and negative features will undoubtedly evoke heated 
debates. Healthy discussion of such lectures will en- 
hance the kolkhoznik’s civic mindedness and increase 
respect for kolkhoz labour. 

The kolkhoz next to yoilrs has been raising harvests 
of ten, twelve or fifteen centners per hectare, whereas 
your kolkhoz has raised five to six centners. Why are 
your yields low? There you have a theme for a lec- 
ture. 

In a word, when you deal with peasant life, when 
you want to work with the population, you must do 
it in' a way that has an immediate bearing on life, so 
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that your talk should have a galvanizing effect on 
people. If you do that, people will undoubtedly come 
to hear you. It goes without saying that the social and 
political events in the life of our country and of the 
whole world always provide more than sufficient 
material. 

Finally, the lectures should be freely discussed, and 
more patience should be displayed as regards the form 
in which speeches from the floor are put. The chief 
thing is that the main idea of the lecture be understood 
and that those who take part in discussion say what 
they think without worrying about how they state their 
case, bearing the point well in mind that style in 
delivery is something that will come with practice. 
The important thing is that people express their own 
thoughts. 

In his social activity, a teacher should, whenever 
he has the opportunity, whenever his opinion is 
sought, voice his views honestly. The schoolteacher 
should win the peasant’s respect not only as a teacher 
but also as a human being. Bear in mind that this is 
a political problem, a profoundly political problem. 
If you want teachers to occupy the position that is 
their due, see to it that they are impartial, unafraid to 
express their viewpoint on the various problems that 
arise. A teacher, of course, can help in solving prob- 
lems of concern to the peasants since he lives in the 
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given locality and participates in all its economic and 
political life. 

The main sphere, however, in which the teacher can 
help the peasant is that of culture. 

Culture is a very broad conception, ranging from the 
washing of one’s face to the latest heights of human 
thought. And, strange as it may be, it is easier here 
than anywhere else to slip into Philistinism. Clean 
hands, neat dress, essential comforts in the home, etc. — 
all these are signs of a people’s culture. Public meet- 
ings, dramatic circles, social evenings with dancing, 
etc., are signs of social culture. Communists take part 
in them, justly regarding them as factors of cultural 
development. But all this can also turn into a Phi- 
listine pastime. Indeed, it requires a considerable level 
of culture and political insight to be able to draw the 
boundary line between Philistinism and real cultural 
progress. The Marxist regards these achievements as a 
means, a new foothold for further advance. For the 
Philistine, on the contrary, they are an end in them- 
selves. He wants to . rest on his achievements, he be- 
comes a slave of his surroundings, adapts his morals 
accordingly, and lulls his faculty for thought. That 
sort of thing must be combatted. 

Hence it is desirable that in carrying on cultural 
work you should introduce into it the elements of so- 
cial and state purport, political purposefulness, other- 
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ivise your culture will become aimless, and will as- 
sume the character of so-called ^‘provincial culture,” 
losing contact with the culture of the state as a whole, 
with the cultural requirements of the state as a 
'f.vhole. 

The cultural work you do should be linked up 
with the general work of Socialist construction, so as 
to ensure that people do not isolate themselves in 
their thoughts from society. The Philistine is a 
person whose thoughts set him apart, isolate him, 
a person w^ho does not bind himself to anybody or 
anything. 

This is very difficult work. It is very difficult and 
delicate w^ork because one has to be cultured oneself. 
It is just as in music. A musician will catch a 
false note in an orchestra, whereas I will let a whole 
scale of false notes pass by unnoticed, for I do not 
understand music. When you detect a false note, you 
must correct it. 

IV. A TEACHER’S LANGUAGE MUST EXPRESS 
LIVING THOUGHTS AND FEELINGS 

Comrades, I do not know what happened at yester- 
day’s session. But as far as today is concerned I have 
not noticed any exchange of views — you all have simply 
given reports on^your work, and some have embellished 
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ihe picture. Yet did you assemble here just to en- 
able each of you to deliver a more or less ordinary 
report? The impression one gets is that there is no 
difference between one school and another, between one 
person and another. And I thought tlrat you gathered 
here for a “tussle.” 

\\Tiy is it that you strive to speak in ready-made 
fonnulas? You are teachers, after all. and you know 
the Russian language. Now do you know what the ein- 
p]o}nnent of ready-made phrases shows? It shows that 
your mind is not working, that only your tongue is at 
•work. When you use ready-made phrases, you make no 
impression on anybody, because everybody know^s 
them without you. You are afraid to say things in your 
own w'ay, because it might not sound so elegant. You 
are mistaken. You wdll get a better hearing, and be 
belter understood. 

In actual life you have considerable contact witli 
the peasants, with the population in general. But 
when you speak of this contact, you make it sound 
like some “technical” connection: you organized so 
many meetings and conducted so many talks. One 
might get the impression that it is not life you are 
talking about but the “technique” of the relations be- 
tween peasants and teachers. Yet it is not only at meet- 
ings and during lectures •that you meet people. You 
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should speak of the content of your relations with the 
population. 

These relations have the political, psychological 
and other aspects that manifest themselves in the nor- 
mal course of human life. Yet this close, organic con- 
tact is missing in your exposition. Perhaps I am too 
old to have noticed it? But as it is, I did not hear a 
single word about the difficulties facing you, the ob- 
stacles in your path, and just where you are finding 
things hard. You merely repeat ready-made phrases. 
That formalizes your speech. Everybody should try to 
speak his own language, the language he imbibed widi 
his mother’s milk. The best language is your mother 
tongue, talce my word for that. We say: the teacher, 
the teacher, it is a great thing to be a teacher. And 
that is true. But what will happen if all the teacher 
can give is ready-made formulas? 

Now you, the last comrade who spoke, work in a 
village and are apparently satisfied with your job; 
you told us of die very fine life you are now living. 
But it seems to me that if anybody reads the steno- 
gram of your speech, he will believe very little of 
what you said. And not because what you said is un- 
true, no, not for that reason. Firstly, he will say that 
die comrade concerned flatters herself somewhat. You 
keep getting the phrase: I did this, I did the other. 
As soon as people feel that a person is bragging or 
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pushing himself^ forward, they prick up their ears. I 
will tell you frankly myself: you used quite a num- 
ber of fine words, but they seemed to lack feeling. No 
feeling could be detected in them. I do not at all mean to 
say that you have no feeling in you. Not at alL All I 
want to say is this: You try to express your real inner 
feelings in stock foniiulas. But an ordinary living 
human being usually pours out his inner feelings in 
his own, simple words, without resorting to ready- 
made formulations. That is why a literate person who 
reads the stenogram of your speech will say to him- 
self: that is artificial stuff. Artificial stufiF. One does 
not feel the natural inner emotions of the speaker. 
Tliere are many words, ardent words, words about be- 
ing satisfied with your work, about being carried away 
by it, but the words are not convincing, because they 
are not your o^vn product, but ready-made. Do you 
understand me? Tell me, am I right or not? 
The way you talk sounds artificial, doesn’t it? 
(Voice from the audience: “It’s true.”) 

Now suppose you get up before people and talk 
to them, deliver lectures to them in this v/ay. What do 
you think ivill happen? They will listen to you and 
then go home \nthout even asking a question. And if 
they do ask, the questions ^vill be very few. 

Hence the first thing- required of a teacher is that 
he have his own native style of speech. Study grammar 
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in order to speak correctly, but speak naturally, use 
plain language. 

I must say that a teacher’s job is a most difih- 
cult one. I even think that one has to be born a teach- 
er. I use die word teacher in its real sense. There 
are people who know a lot. I know many people who 
have a splendid knowledge of a subject, but if 
you were to malce tliem teach, they could not give 
a good exposition of it. One has not only 
to know one’s subject, but also to- be able to 
expound it so that the students will understand it 
well. 

So then, I think that first and foremost your lan- 
guage ought to be natural. Do not accustom the chil- 
dren to hackneyed phrases, ready-made formulas — ^these 
will go in at one ear and out the other. 

If you speak, do so in your own way. Your words 
will be different, but their meaning -will be the 
same. People, you will see, will listen to you 
a little more attentively. What you say should he 
relevant to the place and the occasion, it should 
come naturally. But it happens that people talk 
mechanically. The words should flow organically, 
not mechanically, they should express what you 
mean. 

You should avoid ready-made foimulas, which are 
the result of relying on your memory and not using 
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your brain. Talk to the people in a simple language, 
your own language, and be natural as regards style. 
If your style is not natural, you will evoke a feeling of 
revulsion. Many of you very likely remember (or 
perhaps you don’t) the old beadswomen who used to 
go from convent to convent. There were many of them 
in our country before the revolution. If you listened 
to any of them, you -would hear the same words mut- 
tered over and over again: “By the grace of God and 
the Holy Virgin I have seen the light.” We must not 
be like them. Our language is a rich one, do not 
distort it, do not corrupt it, and teach the chil- 
dren not to either. How can you teach them not to 
do so? Insiist that they think before they speak, 
and not speak before they think. That is the main 
thing. 

* 

Such are the tasks that face our teachers. And on 
the whole our teachers must be still more cultured. 
Cultured not only in the sense that they know their 
subjects, but in the general sense of the word, in tite 
sense that the range of their cultural interests is a wide 
one. You yourselves can see that both the urban and* 
the rural population, whose cultural development is 
making gigantic strides, is putting forward big de- 
mands in the sphere of culture. 
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Our life is becoming increasingly complex and 
is demanding an ever higher “ceiling” from all 
our people in every sphere of activity. If the teach- 
er’s “ceiling,” for example, is now two metres high, 
it should be raised to at least two and a half 
metres. 

Comrades have spoken here of a shortage of news- 
papers. Of course, there is a need for newspapers. But, 
after all. if I may say so, the press is not enough to 
ensure your cultural development. You need the press 
to be ahle to orientate yourself politically at the 
given moment, to deal mth current problems. But if you 
want to raise your cultural level, you have to turn to 
the history of culture, to the whole of mankind’s cul- 
tural heritage. You should be versed in Russian litex- 
alure, particularly fiction. You cannot get along 
without that. Tlie teacher has to do mth human ma- 
terial, wdth the youngest and most receptive of human 
material. Fiction provides an immensely rich panorama 
of human types; that, at least, is my view. In fiction 
you see human types in an endless variety of situations. 
That is w^hy a knowledge of fiction is almost a profes- 
sional duty of yours. That is why to raise the. level 
of your culture means, first and foremost, to know fic- 
tion. That, more than anything else, will enrich you, 
enable you (I judge from my own experience) to 
develop, to understand people better. 
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That is all I wanted to say to you. One could talk 
endlessly, for you are faced with many pressing prob- 
lems. But you have heard the chief and basic point I 
"iv anted to make. I would like you, when you re- 
turn home, not to forget the wishes I have ex- 
pressed. (Stormy applause.) 

The Tasks Facing the Soviet 
Intelligentsia, State Publishing 
House for Political Literaturer 
1939, pp. 31-45 



SPEECH AT A CELEBRATION MEETING 
IN HONOUR OF DECORATED RURAL 
SCHOOLTEACHERS 

JULY 8, 1939 


Comrades, everybody understands tliat the award of 
Orders and medals to schoolteachers is a matter of 
great political significance. By these awards the Gov- 
ernment and the entire Soviet people raise the school- 
teacher high in the public esteem. 

The question that naturally arises is why the school- 
teacher should stand high in the public esteem. 

The working class and the peasantry, in other words, 
the entire people, ha\dng taken power into their own 
hands, want to retain this power, want to build up a 
new life, that is, Communism; they want all the peoples 
of the earth to follow the example of the Soviet 
Union. To consolidate this power once and for all and 
to build up Communism, the people must have their 
own intelligentsia, the people have to become educat- 
ed, and the antithesis and all distinctions between in- 
tellectual and physical labour have to disappear. Bui 
when will intellectual labour cease to be distinct from 
physical labour? Only when all our men and women. 
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the entire people, are educated, when Communism will 
have been built. 

To make the entire people of the huge, multination- 
al Soviet Union an educated people is a most tre- 
mendous task. But want our people to be not only 
educated. We want our people, in addition, to be 
brought up in a Soviet, Communist way. want our 
schools to give a Communist education. What does 
that mean? It is on this score that I would like to 
say a few words. 

You are perfectly well aware that neither in the 
elementary nor in the secondary schools is a deep study 
made of Marxism. However, when we speak of Com- 
munist education, we have in mind not the study of 
the doctrine of Marxism, but precisely education. The 
difference between instruction and education is tre- 
mendous indeed! I myself can teach the rudiments of 
arithmetic to pupils in the first grade (stormy applause^ 
shouts of approval), but education is a far more 
complicated matter. It is not without reason that they 
used to say: the family and the environment educate 
a person and tlie school lays its impress on him. Edu- 
cation is one of the most diflScult of tasks; I have in 
mind genuine, proper education in the broad sense of 
the word. 

What do we mean by education? We mean influenc- 
ing the physical and moral attributes of the pupil, 
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influencing him in a definite direction throughout the 
whole of his ten years of study, i. e., moulding him as a 
human being. To educate means to behave towards pu- 
pils in such a Tvay as to convince them that the steps 
taken by the teacher in solving the innumerable mis- 
understandings and clashes that are inevitable in 
school life are the right ones. This leaves a profound 
impression on the mind of the child. If the teacher is 
partial marking the work of a backward child, 
I am certain that this partiality wall not fail to leave 
its imprint on tlie minds of the pupils. The crux of 
the matter is that the teacher is in a sort of labyrinth 
of mirrors where he is watched by the keen, impression- 
able eyes of hundreds of children, eyes’ that are amaz- 
ingly quick to observe both the positive and negative 
sides of the teacher. The education of pupils begins with 
the teacher’s conduct in the classroom, his attitude to 
the pupils. And this makes education a highly difficult 
matter. 

By sa)nng this I do not at all want to brush aside 
the need to give children good instruction. As far as 
you, teachers, are concerned, that goes without say- 
ing. Educational work in die broad sense of the term, 
however, very often escapes die attention of teachers, but 
it is just diis work that is so enormously important in 
moulding the character and morals of the children. 
Many teachers forget that they should be pedago^es. 
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and a pedagogue is an engineer of human souls. Oi 
course, to be able to influence pupils in the required 
direction one must possess the appropriate talent. But 
that is not all. To 1:^ able consciously to exert a definite 
influence, the teacher himself must be a highly cultured 
and — let me say outright — a highly-educated person. 

Indeed, the state, the people, entrust the teachers 
with the children, i. e., with people at an age when 
they are most susceptible to influence, entrust them 
with the nurturing, developing, moulding of the young 
generation, in other words, with their hope and their 
future. This is a tremendous trust, one that places a 
great responsibility on teachers. It is clear that teachers 
must be both highly educated and scrupulously honest. 
For honesty, I would say incorruptibility, in the loft- 
iest sense of ithe word, not only appeals to children, 
but inspires them, leaves a profound imprint on their 
entire subsequent life. 

So, comrades, we want our children to he educated 
in tlie Communist spirit, to be imbued with Communist 
principles. You may ask: are these Communist 

principles? 

Communist principles, taken in their elementary 
form, ai’e the principles of highly educated, honest, 
advanced people; they are love for one’s Socialist 
motherland, friendship, comradeship, humanity, 
honesty, love for Socialist labour and a great many 
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other universally understood lofty qualities. The nur- 
turing, the cultivation of these attributes, of these lofty 
qualities, is the most important element of Com- 
munist education. 

These attributes cannot be instilled in children by 
fine-sounding sermons or simple tub-thumping. They 
can be deeply inculcated upon children only by in- 
fluencing them day in and day out, imperceptibly, on 
the basis of comradely contact throughout their school 
years. And that, of course, is possible only when 
the teachers themselves have mastered Marxism- 
Leninism, at least in broad outline. 

We often say: it is necessary to master Marxism- 
Leninism, I must say — I know this from my own ex- 
perience — ^that the study of Marxism-Leninismi is of ex- 
ceptionally great assistance in one’s immediate work, 
it helps to find the correct solution to the numerous 
problems that arise in ^ one’s work. Our teachers are 
confronted with the extremely difficult task of Co-m- 
raunist education, of instilling Communist conscious- 
ness in Soviet people. This task can be solved success- 
fully only if our teachers have not only a good edu- 
cation but a Marxist education. 

In this connection you are in the same position as 
I am, as the comrades sitting at this table. I believe 
you will all agree with me that our people are de- 
veloping at an exceptionally rapid rate, that their 
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consciousness, education and culture are advancing 
exceptionally fast, and this is proceeding in all parts 
of out country. We no longer have any “backwoods,’* 
now every section of our country thinks of ’itself as a 
part of Moscow. [Loud shouts of approval, prolonged 
applause.) 

Uut what does it mean when we say our people are 
developing? It means, first and foremost, that every 
}ear nearly two million educated people pour into 
our ranks. And if we old-timers who have not passed 
through the school of today are stubborn and refuse 
to keep up widi them, we shall be squeezed out grad- 
ually. That is why teachers who had their schooling 
in earlier years should also not be idle now’*. It is 
absolutely necessary to accumulate knowledge. A teach- 
er is not only a teacher, but also a pupil. [Applause.) 

The teacher devotes his energ}^, his blood, all that 
he values, to his pupils, to the people. But, comrades, 
if today, tomorrow and the day after tomorrow you 
give your all and fail repeatedly to supplement yoiir 
knowledge, strength, energy, why, you will have noth- 
ing left. [Shouts of approval.) On the one hand, the 
teacher gives, and on the other hand he absorbs like a 
sponge, takes all that is best in the people, life, 
science, and again passes this best on to the children. 
[Cries of “Hear, hear.” Applause.) And if the Soviet 
teacher wants to be a real, advanced teacher both 
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today and tomorrow, he must always march along 
with the most advanced section of the people. If he 
does so, if. he imbibes the very best features and 
attributes of tlie people, no matter how much he gives 
up to his pupils, he will always have more than 
enough to impart to the children. 

Today we have here teachers from all corners of 
llie Soviet Union. I am very glad that Ukrainians, 
Georgians, and teachers from the Autonomous Rq)uh- 
lios are present here. I would very much like you to 
carry away with you all you possibly can from Mos- 
cow, and that your decoration, the. presentation of 
Orders to you, the reception you have been given in 
Moscow^ should be impressed on your minds for the 
rest of your lives, and impressed most vividly. (Stormy 
applause,) I would like you to regard all this as 
close association, indissoluble contact with the centre, 
Tvith Moscow, or more simply, with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, the Party, Comrade Stalin, and that this 
feeling of contact with the Government, wdth the Party, 
^vdth Comrade Stalin, should be ever with you in your 
daily work. (Enthusiastic ovation in honour of the Par^ 
ty and the Government, in honour of Comrade Stalin , ) 

The Tasks Facing the Soviet 
Intelligentsia, State Publishing 
House for Political Literature, 

1939, pp. 4649 



SPEECH AT A CONFERENCE OF PUPILS 
OF THE EIGHTH, NINTH AND TENTH 
GRADES OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
IN BAUMAN DISTRICT, MOSCOW 

APRIL 7, 1940 


Comrades, like all of you, I can only wish you suc- 
cess in your studies. This is everybody’s wish — the 
wish of your fathers and mothers, the Government, 
your teachers, and the older generation. 

But, of course, what matters is not good wishes 
but the fact that you have to study, and. ‘study 
hard. It is only at school that you are taught to 
work systematically. However much a person ’ may 
try to acquire knowledge by himself, apart from 
and without the school, he will nevertheless be what 
they call a self-taught man. 

There are some whose thoughts run this way: well, 
what does school matter — ^even suppose I do graduate 
without a particularly good showing, it will only be 
recorded in my graduation certificate, and not be 
reflected in life itself. Anybody who thinks so is, of 
course, mistaken. Schooling gives one the systematic 
kno'wledge that prepares one for skilled work. And the 
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majority of you will, most likel)^, be employed on 
skilled jobs. That is why you must study, and study 
again, doggedly and persistently. 

Anybody who wants to become a skilled profession- 
al worker must pass through a Soviet school, learn 
to read systematically and to acquire knowledge. Those 
who have no proper schooling will find it diffi- 
cult later on in life, will find it difficult to work. 
This defect, that is, the lack of systematic knowledge 
and the habit of working systematically, will make 
itself felt at all times and in all things, will always 
dog you like a shadow. That, by the way, has been 
my experience in the past, and is so to this very day. 
That is why you should make the fullest possible use 
of school — from the first to the seventh or the tenth 
grade — as the main source of systematic knowledge. 

All pupils should remember that only those who 
are able to w’ork systematically and know their jobs 
will plav a part of any importance in the life of 
society and the state, in any sphere of useful activ- 
ity. On the other hand, those whose culture is su- 
perficial, who merely acquire an outward veneer of 
culture, people of the type of Onegin."?* who can tell 
you a little about everything but have no substant'al 
knowledge of anything, such people do not and 

®Chief character in A, S. Pushkin’s poem Eugene^ 
Onegin. — T rans. 
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will not play any important role in the life of 

Soviet society and the Soviet State. 

Honour pupils have spoken today from this plat- 
form. I must tell you, comrades honour pupils, 

that though you speak well, elegantly, yet — excuse 
me for being blunt — you are not at all original! 

Of course, such plain speaking will hurt your feel- 
ings, but I say these things not to hurt your feel- 
ings, but so that you should und:rstand w^hat is 

the main thing necessary in study. You speak cor- 
rectly; in that respect there is absolutely no fault 
to find. From all points of view you speak smoothly. 
Your speeches could even be published in a 
school wall newspaper, and the editor would not 
be reprimanded for doing so. But such speeches 
wdll not stir anybody, they give nothing^ to the 

heart or mind. After all, you are the youth, and 
even your everyday language has fervour. The speech 
that best strikes home is that which touches a 

sensitive spot, evoking approval or objection. This 
is the first sign that a speaker possesses some in- 
dependent, li\dng thought of his own. 

Bui, comrades, all that comes with practice. You 
are youn^ " yet. everything is still ahead of you. 
Tliat is why I tell you bluntly that there is noth- 
ing original in the language you use. If each of 

you were fifty years old I would not say so, lest 
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you should never again say anything original. But 
your lives are still ahead of you all, and you are 
certain to speak in an original way. I have no douht 
of that, for the time being, however, you are try- 
ing to use not your own words, but the ready-made 
phrases of others. Your own, living thoughts fail 
to find reflection in the speeches you make. Your 
language is like the light of the moon. It yields no 
warmth. 

Of you all, one — think — the last speaker, Com- 
rade Karib, spoke his own language. As he spoke 
one could see that he weighed his phrases, that he 
had some ideas of his own. And that is the most 
important point. 

Suppose you ^ are visited by some representative 
of the committee of a Komsomol organization. He 
has become such a good hand at talking that he can 
deliver a speech whenever and oh whatever sub- 
ject you like. His speech flows along incessantly, 
smooth and beautiful as a great river flowing be- 
tween pictures(pe banks. But this speech is only 
outwardly beautiful, for it lacks the main thing, 
which is feeling. It is a barren flower. A speaker 
of that kind will teach you nothing because he gives 
no thought to his phrases. That sort of speaker does 
not grip you with the inner content of his speech. 
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All that his audience can say is — what a fine speak- 
er he is! And nothing more. 

Now suppose you are visited by somebody who 
is not so ‘‘golden-tongued,’’ but who is simply a 
serious person. His speech does not abound in fine 
phrases, and he even falters. You can see that he 
thinks and speaks, speaks and thinks. he 

pauses to ponder over his phrases, he compels the 
entire audience, which is following him, following 
his train of thought, to think along with him* 
Those who listen to such a speaker are in a posi- 
tion to say: he did suggest a definite idea. And 
they react to this idea by either agreeing or turn- 
ing it down, arguing against it or endorsing it. 
expressing their inchgnation or welcoming it. 

Now that, roughly, is the kind of speaker Com- 
rade Karib approximates. You should all master 
ihe principles and methods employed by such a speak- 
er, and learn to think, to construct your phrases 
yourselves, and not to mouth ready-made for- 
mulas that are prepared in advance. Among other 
things it will then be clear whether you know^ the 
Russian language or not. 

Now, pupils from the eighth, ninth and tenth grades 
spoke here, and what is more they were honour 
students. Speaking theoretically, that is to say, if 
we go by the curriculums, they should have a good 
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knowledge of the Russian language and be able to 
express themselves correctly in Russian. Unfortunately, 
however, I am unable to say whether they know the 
Russian language or not, because they said nothing 
of their own, but merely used ready-m-ade, stock 
phrases. Now- when Comrade Karib spoke, he him- 
self fashioned his phrases. And when anybody fash- 
ions his phrases himself you can tell whether he 
knows the Russian language or not, w^hether his 
schooling has or has not taught him to express 
his thoughts. Now it is this road, the one taken by 
Comrade Karib, that Soviet school children should 
follow jf they really want to work seriously, if 
they do not regard school as a punishment 
visited by God. , 

I am not saying this idly. Really, there are cases 
when school, study is regarded as a coercive and 
burdensome affair, as a purgatory to be undergone 
before entering “paradise.” If you regard things 
differently, if you look at study as a fortunate op- 
portunity to be used to the full, in order to acquire 
an education and to broaden vour outlook, then you 
yourselves must fashion the language you use. This 
applies %vilh equal force to the compositions you 
write, the various mathematical problems you solve, 
and to the exercises you do in drafting and drawing, 
and' so on and so forth. 
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Let us assume that in writing a composition you 
frequently resort to the “services” of the better stu- 
dents, or simply crib. That road, comrades, is a ruin- 
ous one; you will never learn anything that way. 
Even if it does not come out so well, you must write 
it yourself. You may have to rework and rewrite your 
own composition a thousand times over, but you 
should not be afraid to do so or spare your energy; 
it will accustom you to independent work. This is 
where independence finds expression. 

Or take soeeches, for example. We have speakers 
of many different kinds. There are the speakers who 
can go on for tw’o, three and even five hours, ut- 
tering platitudes and loudlv declaiming slogans so 
as to win applause every fifteen or twenty minutes. 
There is nothing difficult about that. It is the easiest 
thing of all. Such a s^^eech does not require much 
intelligence. But to deliver a speech containing less 
words, and words that the speaker himself selects 
after careful consideration, even if it is done clum- 
sily, is a far more difficult matter. 

Assembled here are honour pupils. Of course, when 
the best pupils get together, it is easy to come to an 
understanding with them as to what is to be done so 
that there should be no backward pupils. But it 
would not be bad to assemble backward pupils and 
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have a talk witli them as to why they are lagging 
and what steps should be taken to eliminate their 
backw^ardness. 

I did not intend to speak today. To be honest, I 
expected to see some heated encounters, to hear you 
deal with shortcomings at school, to tell us what is 
lacking. Instead your meeting has turned into a cere- 
monial assembly — and where there is much ceremo- 
ny, there is frequently little content. 

The best pupils have taken the floor here today; 
they spoke as though delivering reports. You felt 
that their felloiv pupils had instructed them to speak 
that way. The comrades said: ‘^We were seventh on 
the list, now we are fifth, and we hope to win the 
third place.” But not a single one of them dealt 
with what he intends to do, where he aims to go, on 
graduating secondary school. Yet, comrades, you are 
finishing secondary school and are on the threshold 
of an independent life. If I were a tenth-grade pupil 
— unfortunately I cannot be one — I would, in April 
of graduation year, find myself at grips with die prob- 
lem of choosing my future profession. And -without a 
doubt I would find an exact solution to the problem. 

As you know, it is not always possible to choose 
the profession you like. Most likely very many of 
you would like to enter the Institute of Journalism 
— I know that from the entrance examinations of past 
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missed in your discussion, is, in my view, a big mis- 
take. I would very much like, by the way, to learn 
what most of our school children want to be, what 
is the favourite profession of our young generation. 
It would be very illuminating, and a number of interest- 
ing conclusions niight be drawn from such informa- 
tion. But I learned nothing from you, and so am not 
able to draw any conclusions now. 

Yet I cannot imagine that you have not given 
any thought to thik It surely is in the mind of each 
one of you. At your age, %vhen you are young,* each 
person must give thought to this question. There can 
be no doubt that nine-tenths of you intend to move 
mountains and reshape the whole world in your own 
fashion. Why, I myself thought that way in the days 
of my youth. There can be no doubt that thoughts 
of this kind occur to y^ou, and it could not be other- 
wise. That is youth. 

But the time has now come when you must de- 
termine your future coirrse, when you must finally 
decide what you are going to do. Many of you settle 
this question in too simple a fashion. You say: I 
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am a member of the Komsomol, in the future I shall 
be a Communist, a Soviet citizen — and the whole 
business is done wiLh, I have “determined” my fu- 
ture. But that is too easy a ‘‘self-determination.” 

To be serious in defining your future means to 
set the course for your life’s journey, to fashion 
your character, your convictions, to find your call- 
ing. Each one of you must reason thus: I am a 
Soviet person, a citizen of the state that is surrounded 
by enemies, and for which I shall have to fight not 
less but more than past generations did. Take our 
generation, for example, the generation of old Bol- 
sheviks. We fought the Russian capitalists and land- 
lords, who were a comparatively weak, poorly or- 
ganized enemy with a low level of culture. But you 
will have to fight an enemy incomparably stronger, 
better organized, more perfidious, and more skilled 
in political struggle, in the various ways and means 
of deception. To be ready for that combat requires 
steadfast and sys!ematic preparation. 

You must bear in mind, however, t^at that com- 
bat will take place not only at the f-ont line. Our 
students have already displayed mir->*~ulous courage 
during the vanguard encounters at the fronts. And 
there is nothing surprising about that. Imagine cur 
cultured, Soviet youth not te*ng courageous! No, 
that combat will embrace all spheres of our life. It 
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will reach a degree of acuteness unsurpassed in the 
struggle that has been waged from the very first 
days of the existence of Soviet power. 

Now, to achieve victory in this decisive encounter 
requires that you steel your character, your will pow- 
er, in daily struggle, that you precisely determine 
the part you will play in the work of Socialist con- 
struction, and master to perfection your chosen life 
w'ork. 

But such a self-determination is also of very great 
importance to every one of you in your everyday 
life. When you have shaped your character, when 
you have clearly determined your world outlook, 
when you have found your place and mastered the 
part you are to play in the building of Socialism 
and in the daily struggle, ivhen it has become the 
aim of your life to carry out your convictions in 
practice, it will be possible to say that you have at 
the same time achieved reliable immunity against all 
the various jabs, disappointments and adversities of 
life. As you know, thinffs like this happen: a pupil 
begins to be friendly with a girl, and t’^en forsakes 
her for some other girl— there you have a whole 
“drama.” Do not think I am speaking of this with 
tlie irony of an old man— I was young myself and now 
too I respect the feelings of young people. Well, 
then, to an unsettled person, who has not found his 
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place in life^ such a '‘drama*’ may assume inordi- 
nate importance; he may become thoroughly disil- 
lusioned %vith life in general and suffer severe after- 
effects for many years to come. For a clear-minded 
and determinate person, however, such a “drama” 
will pass off with relative ease. 

So, then, it is necessary that a person’s character 
should be shaped and his world outlook formed as 
early as possible. If he says — I shall be a zoologist, 
that is all there is to it. And he wall devote all his 
abilities to w’ork in zoology for the benefit of his na- 
tive land. Therein lies the difference between the 
Soviet zoologist and a zoologist in a capitalist coun- 
try. A Soviet zoologist will say that in this sphere 
he will unfailingly bring the maximum of benefit to 
his native land. And he will achieve his objective, 
his work will be of great value. And such a person 
will find it a hundred times easier to overcome all 
the jabs and adversities and dramas of life than a 
person who has no definite aim in life, no def- 
inite calling, no definite idea. 

Personally I have great respect for people who have 
hammered out their convictions and their character. 
But perhaps it is still early for you to trouble about 
that? No, comrades, it is not. You are very likely 
well aware of the life’s path of Comrade Stalin. At 
fifteen he already became a Marxist, and when he 
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was seventeen years old he was expelled from the sem- 
inary for having definite political views which were 
directed in their entirety against the tsarist autoc- 
lacy, against capitalism. You see, then, how early 
ill life Comrade Stalin decided what path he 
would take in life. But if people in days gone by were 
able to settle their life’s course so early, it is far easier 
for you to solve the problem now^ • 

In conclusion I w^ould like to say one more thing. 
I have been told that some of you argue like tliis: 
why try to get top marks at graduation examinations; 
we won’t go to a higher school anyhow, but. will join 
the army. That is an absolutely wrong line of ar- 
gument. Firstly, the matter must not be regarded 
from the angle of marks received. The important 
thing is not marks but the fact that in the future 
such comrades Avill not have the opportunity to study 
systematically, that is to say, they will be unable to 
fill in the gaps in their secondary school education. 
Further, in our view, the overwhelming majority of 
comrades will be able to enter higher schools after 
finishing their term of military service if they grad- 
uate from secondary school with a good showing, not 
Lo mention the fact that a considerable percentage 
of them will enter the higher educational establish- 
ments of the army itself. We have many educational 
establishments in the Red Army, and they will draw 
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their student body mainly from those who graduate 
from secondary school in fine style. Th:t is why 
you must devote all your energy to your studies 
at secondary school. 

Higher schools are another matter. There you will 
have to do with instruction of a high r order; there 
people take shape as specialists in definite branches 
of science. In secondary school, on the other hand, 
people only learn to work systematically, only lay 
the foundations of their education. That is why I 
consider that comrades who imagine that there is no 
point in exerting their energies to the utmost while 
studying at secondary school are committing a se- 
rious error and may be doing themselves irrepara- 
ble harm. 

From the bottom of my heart I wish this year’s 
tenth graders to be good fighters in the ranks of 
our Red Army and a’so good students in our higher 
schools. {Stormy applause.) 

Problems of Communist Education, 

State Publ’shing House 
for Political Literature, 

1940, pp. 28-35 



SPEECH AT A CONFERENCE 
OF THE CENTRAL COMiMITTEE 
OF THE ALL-UNION LENINIST YOUNG 
COMMUNIST LEAGUE WITH KOMSOMOL 
REGIONAL COMMITTEE SECRETARIES 
IN CHARGE OF WORK MIONG 
SCHOOL-AGE YOUTH AND 
YOUNG PIONEERS 

MAY 8, 1940 


Comrades, it was not niy intention to speak, but 
Comrade Mikhailov*^' says that thrre’s no gelling out 
of it. Well, then, what am I to tell you in connection 
with this conference? It seems to me that your re- 
ports lack many very fundamental points. 

You are Komsomol regional committee secretaries 
responsible for work among school-age youth and 
Young Pioneers. I would like to understand what 
that means, I hesitate to caT myself an old man, but 
all the same I am nearly that, and hence make com- 
parisons with bygone days. What place might you have 


* A. A, Mikhailov. Secretary of the Central Committee of 
the All-Union Leninist Young Communist League. — Trans. 
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occupied in the old Ministry of Education? I have 
searched and searched, and have found nothing even 
approximating the position you hold. 

I suppose your task, your main task, is to instil 
political purposefulness in the schools and among 
the teachers in order to help the Party and the So- 
viet State in the Communist education of Soviet chil- 
dren. Now many comrades have spoken here and 
delivered reports on their work. One feels that this 
conference is attended hy cultured, educated people. 
I can testify that you are good at delivering reports. 
The most brilliant report was made by the Secretary 
of the Central Committee of the Komsomol of Bye- 
lorussia. But I think she might have made a difEcr- 
ent kind of report had she not been afraid of be- 
ing independent. ' Actually her report did not differ 
from the others. As regards content, your reports 
are all alike. Why are they so? Because they are, 
so to say, of an organizational, administrative and 
disciplinary character. You all spoke here on a su- 
pervisory plane and in a tone of authority. That is 
the first big defect. 

It is rather indicative when you come to think of 
it that not a single one of you dwelt upon the meth- 
ods of teaching, not one of you uttered a word 
about the general cultural level of Soviet teachers 
and in particular teachers who are Komsomol mem- 
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bers and hence should play a leading pari at school. 
I ask you: have you met among Komsomol school- 
teachers people who play such a leading part in 
pedagogy or any other sphere of school activity? If 
you have, you should have spoken about them. If 
V ou have not. you should be ashamed of yourselves. 
After all, there most certainly must be such people 
in our schools; it cannot be that there are none. 
This is a very important question. Yet it would seem 
as if it did not come within your range of vision. The 
fact that you passed this question by means that you 
are not quite clear about the part you have to play. 

To be a Komsomol secretary, responsible for work 
among school-age youth and Young Pioneers means 
to serve as a model to hundreds and thousands of 
schoolteachers. Why, you yourselves have said here 
that not less than thirty percent of our schoolteachers 
are of Komsomol age. Well, if they take you as theia* 
example, the reports they make are probably of the 
same sort, concerned with organizational, administra- 
tive and disciplinary matters. Unfortunately, none 
of you told us about the life and work of the Kom- 
somol schoolteachers. That is the second big defect. 

Further. If you are striving to introduce order and 
discipline in the schools — and you should strive to 
do so — ^the first thing necessary is to raise the teach- 
er s authority. I shall not deal with the various 
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cases of teachers who lack authority either because 
they know iheir subject poorly, or because, though 
knowing the subject well, they are unable to teach 
it, or because in general their work is neither good 
nor bad. I shall take the cases where the objective 
and subjective conditions exist for the growth of 
the teachers’ authority, and ask you: what have you 
done to enhance and strengthen this authority? Un- 
fortunately, you did not dwell on this question at 
all, you did not even tell us whether the authority of 
the teachers is growing or not, and if it is, how is 
this brought about, by what means is it achieved. 
That is the third big. defect. 

Further. I consider that Komsomol committee sec- 
retaries responsible for work among school-age youth 
and Young Pioneers should be highly cultured people. 
By this I do not at all want to imply that you should 
^be specialists in pedagogy in the narrow sense of the 
word. Not at all, that is not the point at issue. Perhaps, 
if you were to be such specialist-pedagogues you might 
even bungle things in some respects. You should be 
highly cultured people in the sense of general erudi- 
tion, i. e., you should be thoroughly acquainted with gen- 
eral and specialized works dealing with the basic 
problems of school work, the basic branches of sci- 
ence, art and technique, you should have a good 
knowledge of fiction, etc., because you serve as ex- 
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ainples for the Komsomol members who are school- 
teachers. You should be highly cultured in the sense 
of knowing how to behave toward schoolteachers, 
in the sense of knowing how to deal with people in 
general, in the sense of tact. If you possess these 
elements of culture you will learn the spiritual re- 
quirements and interests of Sovnet teachers more 
easily and faster, you will find no difficulty in learn- 
ing what people are reading, what works they like 
most of all, what their attitude is to literature in gen- 
eral, and, finally, it will be easier for you to dis- 
cover the sentiments of teachers and school children. 
Only then will you become real helpers of the Party 
and the So\net State in the Communist education of 
school children. Unfortunately, you said nothing about 
that either. That is the fourth big defect. 

It seems to me that you should build up your re- 
ports quite differently. Judging from many facts and 
particularly from the fact that you do not lack the 
gift of eloquence this is quite within your powers. 
True, it will require hard work, much thought on 
your part, for here you will be bpset by danger, you 
may slip up, make mistakes. But it is not becoming for 
Komsomol members to fear difficulties ‘and to boggle 
aE danger. Your speeches should be alive with crea- 
tive thought and initiative. Of course, wffien necessary, 
your reports should also emp}ia^z€^««g^ni^io^ly^^ 
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ministrative and disciplinary matters, but for all that 
you should give them political content and strive to 
bring out the cultural values growing and developing 
among school children, among - teachers. 

I want to address the women members of the Kom- 
somol specially. Comrades, you are the most cultured 
of the Komsomol workers engaged in public education, 
because we drag the cultured young men off to all 
kinds of other jobs, from the air force to the mining 
industry. The bulk of the Komsomol members engaged 
in public education are women. To all intents and 
purposes public education has been ‘Tarmed out” to 
you, women members of the Komsomol, and the main 
responsibility for the schools rests with you. That 
is why you, above all, should raise the cultural level 
of teachers of Komsomol age, of whom we have so 
many. 

Tliere was something said here about a teacher who 
cculd not solve a certain problem and who conse- 
quently is considered to be a poor teacher. That is a 
mechanical, an absolutely wrong, approach. Where are 
we to find the virtuosos who can solve all problems? 
Now my son was a secondary-school teacher. I once 
asked him : “Are you able to answer all the qpiestions 
the children put to you in your subject?” 

He said: ^TIow can I answer all questions? When 
I am asked a question I cannot answer, I say: I can- 
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not answer you at the moment, but I shall do so next 
time.” 

Of course, when a teacher faces forty roguish chil- 
dren’s eyes sparkling wdth the impish thought “We’ve 
caught you napping this time,” his position is not an 
easy one. Still the teacher is in duty bound to say to 
his pupils openly: at the moment I cannot reply to 
this question, because I do not know the answer. Next 
time, however, I shall try to give you a full expla- 
nation. Such an approach by the teacher to his pupils 
will, in my opinion, be an honest one, and school 
children must be taught to be honest. 

Six members of my family have a university edu- 
cation. The majority of them are engineers, and con- 
sequently ought to know their mathematics well. At 
the time my youngest daughter was still going to sec- 
ondary school, it would happen that when she sat 
down to do her lessons and began to solve some prob- 
lem, the older lads would vie with one another to 
help her. They would all solve the problem, but just 
imagine, there were times they could not do so straight 
away. They had forgotten. One might have thought 
they had it all at their finger tips, for they are engi- 
neers and have a good knowledge of mathematics. But 
they were found wanting. All of which goes to show 
that isolated cases such as these are not enough to 
enable one to judge whether a person does or does 
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not know his subject, whether he is a good teacher 
or a bad one. 

The teacher’s authority cannot be enhanced by ad- 
ministrative means alone. But when we see that a teach- 
er is beginning to be scoffed at, it is necessary to in- 
terfere, for such an attitude toward him undermines 
the authority not only of the teacher in question but 
also of teachers in general. If we want to raise the 
teacher’s authority, we should be very careful in our 
approach to this problem. Of course, it is not good 
if a- teacher who never wears glasses says he cannot 
see without spectacles. At the same time, however, 
we should remember that there never has been, nor 
is there now, a sage in the world who can answer 
all questions. The teacher’s authority should be raised 
by cultivating a most profound respect for him among 
all age groups of the population by surrounding him 
with an aura of general esteem. 

Now that is what, it seems to me, should he pro- 
pounded by the Komsomol, not by way of an offic'al 
circular letter, but as an unwritten law which should 
become a tradition with our Komsomol as a whole. 
And you. Komsomol committee secretaries responsible 
for work among the school-age youth and Young Pio- 
neers, should be the first and most zealous exponents 
of this law, for it is the general line of our Party 
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and of the Komsomol to raise the authority of the 
teacher. 

Much has been said here of the progress irade by 
the school children in ihe^r studies, and various per- 
centages have been quoted. Percentages, of coups'", are 
of importance when you want to obtain a general pic- 
ture. But you surely are not heads of Departments of 
Education. Besides, you obtain these percentages with- 
out any particular difficulty by asking teachers and 
school principals to prepare them for you. Consequent- 
ly, you do not even have to do the elementary cal- 
culating. Honestly speaking, I expected far more of 
you. I expected you to speak of what lies behind these 
percentages. You should have analyzed the situation 
if only from the pedagogical point of view. But I 
heard nothing of the kind from you. 

We are perfectly well aware that it is very easy 
with some teachers to get excellent marks, whereas 
with others it is very difficult. Tliere are even such 
teachers who will not give excellent marks on prin- 
ciple, declaring that only their own knowledge of the 
subject rates ‘‘excellent.” But h°re again we hsve to 
go into the matter. We have splendid pedagogues, in 
particular old teachers, who love the subject they 
teach very much, who are carried away by it and teach 
it well. Children cherish deep respect and affection 
for such teachers, and at the same time for the suh- 
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ject they teach. Although these teachers may. be le- 
nient in giving marks, one can say in advance that 
their pupils are certain to have a far better knowledge 
of the subjects they teach than of those taught by 
schoolteachers who consider that they themselves 
alone are worthy of receiving excellent marks. 
You paid no attention to this aspect of the question 
either. 

In general I am somewhat surprised that you limit- 
ed yourselves to mere formal reports. 

To use the language of our critics, your reports 
were more in the nature of formalism than Socialist 
realism. Bryusov,* I think, once said: ^The reason 
I love the youth is that with them as your support, 
you can move forward.” And that is true. Yet there 
is no for-ward movement to be noticed in your case, 
although great possibilities for it exist. After all, you 
are not heads of Departments of Education who are 
overburdened with administrative and economic affairs 
ranging from repairs to school discipline. You are 
comparatively less occupied than the heads of Depart- 
ments of Education. You are the assistants of the 
Party and the Soviet Government not so much with 
regard to repairs to school buildings — although you 


* V, Y, Brymov (1873-1924). Well-known Russian poet, 
translator, fiction writer, and scholar, — Trans. 
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should help in this field too when required — as in 
organizing and ensuring the Communist education of 
the rising generation. You are, finally, not impartial 
observers but, I presume, ardent Soviet patriots. You 
should be overflowing with energy, and if ‘you are 
not, then what sort of young people are you, what 
sort of Soviet patriots are you? You should strive 
ever forward, you should seize on every new urgent 
question. To do this, however, I repeat again, you have 
to be highly cultured. If it were in my power I would 
compel you to devote a minimum of five hours a day 
to reading literature (novels, writings on various prob- 
lems of art, science, engineering, etc.) so as to become 
competent, cultured, educated people, so that when- 
ever a problem of principle or a practical issue arises 
teachers should say to themselves: ah, this smacks 
.of the Academy of Sciences. When that happens your 
o'wn authority will rise immediately in the eyes of 
teachers. 

As far as I am aware, you have no formal author- 
ity over the schools, but you can exert an enormous 
influence on them, and in this sense the Party ex- 
pects you to do important and fruitful work. Because 
of this, I repeat again and again, Komsomol com- 
mittee secretaries responsible for work among 
the school-age youth and Young Pioneers must 
be highly cultured people, in fact, they should 
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occupy first place as regards culture among 
teachers. 

Together with culture you must also introduce the 
Bolshevik Party spirit into the schools. What do we 
mean by introducing the Party spirit? The matter 
might seem to have become very much simplified now: 
there is the History of the C,P.S.U.(BJ, Short Course, 
you study the textbook, and the matter’s done with. 
But, comrades, a textbook is only a textbook, and 
you need something more than a textbook to instil 
the Party spirit in people. Of course, the History of 
the C.PS.U,(B,), Short Course, is . a powerful in- 
strument for developing the Marxist-Leninist world 
outlook. Yet apart from this it is necessary that peo- 
ple should have a Marxist understanding not only 
of the Party’s history, but also of the pro-blems 
arising at work, in everyday life, in life in general, 
that they should approach the concrete problems 
that arise every day and at every step as Party peo- 
ple. Bolsheviks. 

Yet when you study a textbook, you are sometimes 
afraid of going beyond the bounds of its various para- 
graphs. But if you confine yourselves to these bounds 
you will bs poor Marxists, for each paragraph 
is a guide to action and not a dogma. In studying 
the history of the Bolshevik Party these paragraphs 
should be illustrated by an abundance of facts taken 
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not only from the past but also from the present, 
using examples from present-day life as well, to 
explain tlieir essence. 

Now, for example, something was said here about 
a case of suicide. If I were teaching the history of 
the Party, even though I might be a poor teacher of 
the history itself, I would not fail to seize on this 
incident to enlarge on the appropriate paragraph. I 
would show that this Communist did not behave as 
a Marxist should, that actually he was not a Com- 
munist, but merely called himself one, for a Com- 
munist cannot behave in that way. If you study the 
history of the Party in this way, you will really de- 
velop, i. e., not only will your knowledee of the his- 
tory of our Party be fortified, but Communist prin- 
ciples, in this case proletarian. Communist ethics, 
will be consolidated in your minds. 

You, Komsomol committee secretaries responsible 
for work among the school-age youth and Young 
Pioneers, are leaders> and if you are afraid of these 
problems, you will find things very difficult. 
You should raise these problems boldly among 
the teachers and seek to solve them in a Marxist 
way. 

As you see, comrades, I have given a very high 
appraisal of your role and your importance. But this 
also places a great responsibility on you. In partic- 
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ular, as I said at tlie very outset, it makes it incum- 
bent on you to make your reports replete with po- 
litical content, so that they should really he reports 
refiectmg the Pdity sj^ivit. This will he your first 
lesson in Marxism, in genuine Marxism. And if you 
achieve this, if you overcome triteness and dogma- 
tism in your reports, it will inevitably be reflected 
in all of your work. {Stormy applause.) 

Problems of Communist Education^ 

State Publishing House 
for Political Literature, 

1940, pp. 20-27 
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Comrades! Exactly twenty \ears ago, on October 2, 
1920, Vladimir Ilyich Lenin delivered a speech about 
Communist education at the Third All-Russian Con- 
gress of the Russian Young Communist League. In 
his address to the Komsomol he said that our gen- 
eration, which had been brought up in capitalist 
society, would hardly fulfil the task of establishing 
Communist society. That task would fall to the youth. 

And so, today, as you were applauding, these words 
involuntarily came to my mind and set me thinking 
that before ms I see just those former Komsomols, that 
section of the people to whom Lenin addressed him- 
self, and who now, grown up and experienced in life, 
are playing an active part in the work of Socialist 
construction. And I join in the applause, which I 
address to you — the builders of Socialism. 

We devote much attention to Communist education. 
It is not for nothing that our press is full of the 
word ‘‘education.” 
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However, one encounters considerable d’fficulties in 
trying to give a more or less precise and brief formu- 
lation of what education means in general. Not infre- 
quently education is confused wilh instruction. Natu- 
rally, education is very much akin to instruction, 
hut the two are by no means synonymous. Authori- 
tative pedagogues consider education a wider 
concept than instruction. It has its specific 
features. 

In my opinion education is the definite, purposeful 
and systematic influencing of the mind of the person 
being educated in order to imbue him with the quali- 
ties desired by the educator. It seems to me that such 
a definition (which, of course, is not obligatory for 
anyone) broadly covers all that we put into the con- 
cept of education, such as instilling a definite world 
outlook, morality and rules of human intercourse, fash- 
ioning definite traits of character and will, habits 
and tastes, development of definite physical qualities, 
etc. 

Education is one of the most difficult fields of work. 
Tlie best pedagogues consider it to be a matter not 
only of science, but also of art. They have in mind 
school education, which, of course, is of a compara- 
tively limited nature. In addition, however, there is 
the school of life, in which an uninterrupted process 
of educating the masses takes place, and where the 
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educators are life itself, the State, the Party, while the 
educands are ‘millions of adults differing from 
one another as regards experience of life, polit- 
ical experience. This is a far more complicated 
matter. 

It is with just this education, the education of the 
masses, that I want to deal today. 

I 

In his book AntUDukrin^ Engels writes: 

. . Men, consciously or unconsciously, derive 
their moral ideas in the last resort from the prac- 
tical relations on which their class position is 
based — from the economic relations in which they 
carry on production and exchange. . . . Morality 
was always a class morality; it has either justi- 
fied the do-mination and the interests of the ruling 
class, or, as soon as the oppressed class has be- 
come powerful enough, it has represented the re- 
volt against this domination and the future in- 
terests of the oppressed.” 

Thus, in class society there never has been, 
nor can there be, education outside or above the 
classes. 

In bourgeois society education is permeated through 
and through with hypocrisy, with the mercenary in- 
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terests of tlie ruling classes; it is of a profoundl} 
contradictory character, reflecting the antagonisms oi 
capitalist society. 

The ideal of the capitalists is to see in the work- 
ers and peasants their obedient servants bearing the 
burden of exploitation without a murmur. Proceeding 
from this, the capitalists would prefer not to foster 
daring and courage in the workers and peasants, would 
prefer not to give them any education whatsoever. For 
it is easier to cope with people who are ignorant and 
downtrodden. But you cannot win v/ars of conquest 
with such people, and they could not operate machines 
and machine tools without elementary knowledge. Mu- 
tual competition under conditions of technical progress, 
the armaments race, etc., on the one hand, and the 
struggle of the workers and peasants to acquire an 
education, on the other hand, compel the bourgeoisie 
to give the working people at least crumbs of knowl- 
edge, while wars of plunder force it to cultivate 
among the working masses stamina, courage and other 
qualities dangerous for the bourgeoisie. 

No system of bourgeois education can rid itself 
of these contradictions. 

And so, despite these contradictions which, as I 
have already said, are inherent in the very nature 
of bourgeois society, the ruling classes engage in a 
frantic struggle to gain control of the masses, us- 
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ing all means, from open suppre^ion to suLtle de- 
ception. 

From the day the workingman is born and until 
the day he dies he is subjected in bourgeois society 
to the constant influence of such thoughts, sentiments 
and customs as are advantageous to the ruling class. 
This is effected through innumerable channels, some- 
times in barely perceptible forms. The church, the 
school, art, the press, the cinema, the theatre, organi- 
zations of different kinds — all these serve as instru- 
ments for imbuing the masses with the world outlook, 
morals, customs, etc., of the bourgeoisie. 

Take the cinema, for example. A certain bourgeois 
movie director has written this about American films: 
‘‘Many present-day films are something in the order 
of a narcotic designed for people w’ho are so tired 
that all they want is to sit in soft armchairs and be 
spoon-fed.” 

Such is the essence of bourgeois education. 

To this system of education, which took centuries 
to elaborate and is designed to consolidate the position 
of the ruling, capitalist class and to reconcile the op- 
pressed to their position, the Communist Party — ^the 
vanguard of the proletariat — opposes its own princi- 
ples of education which are directed primarily against 
the domination of the bourgeoisie and in support of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


9 — 716 
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II 

Conmiunisl: education differs fundamentally from 
bourgeois education not only as regards its tasks, a 
point that is understandable without adducing proof, 
but also as regards methods. Communist education is 
bound up indissolubly with the development of polit- 
ical consciousness and culture in general, with the 
raising of the intellectual level of the masses. This 
is something that all Communist parties are striving 
to achieve. 

Although the final aim of all Communist parties 
is one and the same, yet, inasmuch as the conditions 
of the working class in the Soviet Union differ from 
those in the capitalist countries, the education we give 
should correspond precisely to these specific condi- 
tions. The working class in our country is the dom- 
inant, directing force not only materially, but also 
spiritually. 

Marx and Engels wrote: . 

. . The class that possesses the means of ma- 
terial production, by virtue of this also possesses 
the means of spiritual production. . . , The in- 
dividuals composing the ruling class possess, 
among other things, consciousness as well, and 
by virtue of this, think. In so far, therefore, as 
they rule as a class and determine the extent and 
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scope of an epoch, it is self-evident that they do 
this in all its spheres, hence rule also as thinkers, 
as producers of ideas, and regulate the produc- 
tion and distribution of the ideas of their age; and 
that means that their ideas are the dominant ones 
of the epoch.’’ 

This cannot be said of the working class on the 
other side of the Soviet frontiers. 

Communist education as we understand it is always 
thought of concretely. Under our conditions it has to 
b? subordinated to the tasks facing the Party and the 
Soviet State. The fundamental and chief task of Com- 
munist education is to render the maximum assistance 
in the class struggle we are waging. 

I see that you are somewhat surprised, that you 
want to get at the meaning of the thesis that the task 
is to foster in people the desire to he of the maximum 
assistance in the class struggle in our country, where 
the exploiting classes have been abolished. It seems 
to me this does not require any special explanation. 
It will be enough to remind you of the excellent reply 
given by Comrade Stalin to th^ Komsomol member 
Ivanov. . . But,” wrote Comrade Stalin, ‘‘as we are 
not living on an island but ‘in a system of states,’ a 
considerable number of which are hostile to the Land 
of Socialism and create the danger of intervention and 
restoration, we say openly and honestly that the 
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victory of Socialism in our country is not yet final.*’ 
The events of the past year have brought practical 
confirmation, concrete facts to show the truth of the 
views set forth in Comrade Stalin’s reply. 

True, our class struggle has assumed fomis differ- 
ing from those of the class struggle beyond the bounds 
of the U.S.S.R. I would say that it has reached a 
higher level; its positive results are more effective. 
But, of course, it is also considerably more compli- 
cated in character. 

The thesis of Marx and Engels that ‘‘the ideas of 
the ruling class are in every epoch the ruling ideas,” 
in so far as it refers to the working class of the 
Soviet Union, places a great responsibility on us. 
We cannot confine ourselves to merely criticizing 
the bourgeois system. The main thing now is a strug- 
gle for practical achievements all along the line in 
political life, economics, culture, science, art, etc. It 
is clear that the Communist education we give should 
also follow the same direction. 

Ill 

What are the main tasks we set ourselves today in 
the sphere of Communist education? And, generally 
speaking, are these fundamentally new tasks in com- 
parison with those set by Lenin in his speech at the 
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Third Congress of the Komsomol twenty years ago? 

Of course, the situation in the Soviet Union has 
changed considerably in this period. But at bottom 
the tasks of Communist education set by Lenin twenty 
years ago, retain their urgency at the present time 
too. ' • 

It would not be amiss if those who try to repro- 
duce the features of Communist society in the ab- 
stract ^\^re to be reminded of these tasks more of- 
ten. Such people who like to ‘Theorize.” to indulge 
in “profound” dreams about the specific features of 
tlic man of the future, associating Communism with 
some vague, bright future, impart this abstractness 
to Communist education as well. In iny^ opinion, this 
is telling fortunes from coffee grounds, not penetrat- 
ing into the future. 

Comrades, one of the most important elements in 
the building of Communism and a mighty weapon 
of the working people of the U.S.S.R. in their strug- 
gle against capitalism is a high productivity of labour. 
Lenin said: 

“In the last analysis, productivity of labour is 
the most important, the principal thing for the 
victory of the new social system. Capitalism creat- 
ed a productivity of labour unknown under serf- 
dom. Capitalism can be utterly vanquished, and 
will be utterly vanquished, by the fact that So- 
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cialism creates a new and much higher productiv- 
ity of labour. . . . Commiunism is the higher pro- 
ductivity of labour — compared with capitalist pro- 
ductivity of labour — of voluntary, class-conscious, 
united workers employing advanced technique.'’ 

That comrades, is what we must think and speak 
about, that, first and foremost, is the direction in which 
Communist education should be developed. It is the 
struggle for a high level of labour productivity. 

Bui, ^between you and me, isn’t such a line, such a 
practical trend in Communist education, my own in- 
vention? No, comrades, it is not. 

As I prepared for this report and thought over its 
main points, I turned to what are our fundamental doc- 
uments, and in the first place, to our Constitution, 
Article 12 of which reads: 

“Work in the U.S.S.R. is a duty and a matter 
of honour for every able-bodied citizen, in accord- 
ance T\uth the principle: ‘He who does not work, 
neither shall he eat.’” 

In the U.S.S.R. the Socialist principle, “from each 
according to his ability, to each according to his work,” 
is applied. But you yo-urselves, comrades, know 
that the articles of the Constitution are not only the 
juridical embodiment of the rights andl duties of 
citizens, but also a powerful factor iu the education 
of people. 
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This article of the Constitution speaks directly of 
the majesty of work. That is understandable: as Com- 
rade Stalin has stated, a radical revolution has long 
been going on in the attitude of our people to 
work. Socialist emulation “transforms labour from 
the disgraceful and painful burden it was consid- 
ered before, into a matter of honour, a matter of 
^lory, a matter of valour and heroism'^ This fact has 
found its clear, Stalinist expression in the Consti- 
lulion. 

But I will be told that the majesty of work in our 
country is one thing and the struggle for a higher 
level of labour productivity is another. No, comrades, 
it is not so. The very attitude to work as some- 
tliing majestic also means that evervChinfr has to 
he done to encourage a rise in the productivity of 
labour. That is the main thing. 

Subordinated to this task are such important meas- 
ures of the Party and the So\uet Government as the 
institution of the title of Hero of Socialist Labour, the 
Order of the Red Banner of Labour, and the medals For 
Labour Valour and For Distinguished Labour. In ad- 
dition, the Soviet Government and the Party fre- 
quently bestow on those who have particularlv distin- 
guished diemselves in their work such marks of distinc- 
tion as the Order of Lenin or the Orders of the Reel 
Star and Badge of Honour. 
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The lofty title of Hero of Socialist Labour is placed 
on a par with that .of Hero of the Soviet Union. 
This title, these Orders and medals are awarded not 
simply for work, not simply for the fact that the 
person in question works, hut for achieving the high- 
est indices of labour productivity, for especially great 
successes in the struggle for labour productivity. 

The same purpose is served by the Decree of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. dat- 
ed June 26, 1940. 

At the face of it this would seem to be an exact 
antithesis: on the one hand we have the award of 
the title of Hero of Socialist Labour and decoration 
with Orders — ^from the Order of Lenin to medals of 
various kinds — and on the other hand, a Decree which 
introduces the element of punishment into the sphere 
of strengthening labour discipline. But essentially they 
are measures of one and the same order. Or more 
exactly, these measures are designed to achieve one and 
the same result. 

By encouraging and bestowing decorations on the 
best representatives of Socialist labour, on the one 
liand, and by punishing those who disorganize pro- 
duction, on the other hand, the Party and the Soviet 
Government indicate the direction to be taken in the 
Communist education 'of the working people of the 
U.S.S.R. 
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Comrades, probably few of you worked at facto- 
ries before the revolution. People who did are becom- 
ing fewer and fewer every year. Hence, I presume, 
you have a poor idea of what the attitude to work 
was in the old, pre-revolutionary times. Unfortunately, 
however, this attitude still exerts quite a considerable 
influence over us. 

We revolutionaries did not at that time have a par- 
ticularly high opinion of the old-timers, good skilled 
hands at their trade who had been employed for for- 
ty years at a plant. Yet they were skilled workers, 
experts at their jobs, men who believed in labour 
discipline and never shirked their work. And 
when a strike broke out they sometimes had to 
he chased out of the plant by force. They them- 
selves did not dare to down tools lest they might 
spoil their good relations with the bosses. We 
did not value such workers in the old days. Why? 
Because they exerted themselves for the capi- 
talists. 

It is a different matter now, under Socialism. Now, 
people who have worked at a plant for forty years, 
who display exemplary discipline at work, are experts 
at their jobs and achieve the highest productivity of 
labour are accorded universal praise; w^e award them 
Orders and medals, we honour and premium them as 
the best of Soviet citizens. 
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Here, by the way, you have a graphic example of 
dialectics. Formerly we used to negate such an attitude 
to work. Now we “negate” this “negation.” The 
result, as you see, is a “negation of a negation,” the 
affirmation of the Socialist attitude to work. 

Why have we radically changed our opinion of such 
workers? Why do we now consider such people to 
be most useful, most valuable citizens of the Soviet 
Union? Because they are in the front line of our class 
struggle, the development of which has reached its 
highest stage. For the class struggle cannot be re- 
garded only as a clash of arms on the battlefield. No, 
the class struggle now proceeds along other lines. 
And the struggle for the highest productivity of labour 
is at the present time one of the main lines being fol- 
lowed by the class struggle. Formerly, before the So- 
viet system was established, a person who worked well 
thereby objectively assisted capitalism, riveted the 
chains of slavery still more firmly on himself and on 
tlie working class as a whole. But now, in Socialist 
society, a person who works well sides with Socialism 
and by his achievements not only clears the way to 
Communism, hut also shatters the chains of slavery 
shackling the world proletariat. He is an active fighter 
for Communism. 

Have we raised labour productivity in our country 
very much? I would not say that the ^•esults'we have 
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achieved in this regard are toa great. Iheoretically, 
labour productivity under Socialism ought considerably 
to exceed that under capitalism. What do you think, 
Comrade Shcherbakov, is that right or not? {Shcherba- 
kov: ‘"‘Correct, quite correct.’’ Animation in the hall.) 
But how do things stand practically? In practice we 
have not yet caught up with the highest productivity 
of labour in Europe, let alone America. This means 
that we have to make a greater effort to increase la- 
bour productivity. Increasing productivity of labour 
enables us to see more clearly the contours of the 
future Communist society. 

But, comrades, by higher productivity of labour we 
mean not only the quantity but also the quality of the 
output. Some of our people are inclined to regard 
Communism in a somewhat abstract fashion, ^vithout 
making this concept concrete. But what does Commu- 
nism mean? It means producing as much as possible, 
and of as high a quality as possible. I have in viei-v 
the output not only of physical but also of intellectual 
labour — the output turned out by engineers, architects, 
writers, schoolteachers, doctors, actors, artists, musi- 
cians, singers, etc. 

It should be said outright that we are very much 


* A, S. Shcherbakov (1901-1945), Outstanding Bolshevik 
leader and statesman.'-Trans, 
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dissatisfied with the quality of many of our products. 
And, characteristically enough, each one of us uses 
Strang language when he gets hold of some article of 
poor quality. Yet we ourselves do not give any 
thought at all to the sort of products other people re- 
ceive from us. In a word, each one of us wants an 
abundance of everything, and of good quality. I ask 
you, how’ever: where shall we get all this if each one 
of us does not try to .achieve the best results at his 
job? We must, once and for all, fully grasp the old 
adage that “as you sow, so shall you reap.” 

And here, in the struggle for quality of output, we 
also do not limit ourselves to mere measures of encour- 
agement. As you know, the Decree of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. dated July 10, 
1940, sets forth that the “manufacture of goods which 
are of poor quality or lacking essential parts and the 
manufacture of goods that do not conform to obligato- 
ry standards is a crime against the state, tantamount 
to wrecking.” Directors, chief engineers and heads of 
the technical control departirients of industrial enter- 
prises who are guilty of the release of poor-quality 
goods or output lacking essential parts are liable to 
prosecution and terms of imprisonment ranging from 
five to eight years. 

It need hardly be said that the Decree hits hard at 
some people, comes down heavily on them for the poor 
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quality of llieir products. At the same lime, however, 
it supplies managers of undertakings with a powerful 
weapon with which to wage a struggle against the un- 
healthy influence of the environment. How did many 
of them argue as a rule? Their line of argument was: 
well, is it worth while stirring up scandals, aggravat- 
ing relations with public organizations, with comrades, 
etc. — ^in the mass of products the one with a de- 
fect will pass, too. And it did. That sort of attitude 
towards defective goods struck deep roots in our in- 
dustrial plants. 

Well, it is these roots that have to be hacked away, 
destroyed. It is necessary in the interests of Socialist 
society and of each one of us individually. It is one 
of two things: either we build Comniunisni, or we 
merely talk about it and move towards Communism 
slowly, if one may say so, waddle along, stretching 
ourselves and yawning. But let it he borne in mind 
that to move towards Communism in that way is a 
very risky matter; in such a way the transition to 
Communism may drag out unduly. 

When people talk of Communism and at the same 
lime do not link it up objectively, materially wiih 
such pressing problems as that of the quality of out- 
put, they are simply beating the air. 

I remember as though it were today — it was about 
forty years ago, perhaps thirty-nine or thirty-eight; as 
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you see, I can go back in time to somewhere around 
forty years {laughter ) — ^how a discussion arose among 
us underground workers as to whether or not a rev- 
olutionary worker is obliged to turn out a good job, 
i. e., to think about the quality of his output. Some 
said that we could not, wer^ indeed organicailly incapa- 
ble of turning out a bad job, that it revolted us, 
lowered our human dignity. Others, on the contrary, 
said that it was not our business to be concerned 
about the quality of the goods produced. That was the 
business of the capitalists. After all, we worked for 
them. In any case they would co<mpel us to do things 
well. And in so far as the capitalists would compel us 
we would turn out good jobs. But we ought not to 
display our initiative, to show any zeal. 

You see, comrades, even before the revolution, when 
capitalism was in existence, the attitude of part of the 
workers who fought the capitalists was that one should 
not turn out a bad job — it revolted them, they were, 
so to say, conscience-stricken. But here, in Socialist so- 
ciety, where we work not for the capitalists but for 
ourselves — are we all revolted, does our conscience 
prick us, when we turn out products of bad quality? 
Unfortunately, we cannot say so. It would, however, be 
far better if people were more conscience-stricken, if 
they felt revolted to a greater degree at the production 
of goods of bad quality. 
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And when we speak of Communist education it 
means, first and foremost, to inculcate upon each 
worker the idea that he should approach his job with 
at least elementary conscientiousness. We should im- 
press it on him that if he considers himself to he a 
Bolshevik, or simply an honest Soviet citizen, he should 
do his job with at least a minimum of conscientious- 
ness, so that the articles he produces should pass the 
test as far as quality is concerned. 

And so, the struggle for Communism is a struggle 
for the highest productivity of labour in the sense of 
both quantity and quality of output. There you have 
the first fundamental postulate r^arding the Commu- 
nist education of the working people of the U.S.S.R. 

IV 

Comrades, Article 131 of the Soviet Constitution 
states : 

^Tt is the duty of every citizen of the U.S.S.R. ' 
to safeguard and fortify public, Socialist property 
as the sacred and inviolable foundation of the So- 
viet system, as the source of the wealth and might 
of the country, as the source of the prosperity and 
culture of all the working people. 

“Persons committing offences against public, 
Socialist property are enemies of the people.’’ 
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The intrinsic significance of the question of safe- 
guarding and fortifying public property is greater than 
would seem to outward appearances. A thrifty attitude 
tow^ards public property is a Communist trait. It seems 
to me that never in the history of mankind has there 
been a more economical society than Communist so- 
ciety. And that is quite natural. For only in Coinniu- 
nist society is the disposal, the expenditure of resources 
in the hands of the producers. I think there is no par- 
ticular need to prove that the producer is more eco- 
nomical in expenditure than is the exploiter or the ap- 
propriator of the wealth of others. 

History has not taught people to safeguard public 
property, and there have always been enough of those 
with a fondness for plundering this property. Embez- 
zlement of state funds was a characteristic feature of 
the former system of administration, and the public 
coffers were a milch cow for state officials. Naturally, 
such a stale of affairs bred carelessness and extrava- 
gance in relation to personal property too, while dis- 
regard for public property existed from top to bot- 
tom. 

But the plundering of national wealth, of human la- 
bour, which we witnessed in the past, is mere child’s 
play in comparison with the way human labour is 
plundered in modern capitalist society. It can be said 
without fear of contradiction that every day millions 
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the labour of the past. 

tion of those highly precious 

there are such limited quantities on eartfi! For this 
crime against mankind alone capitalism deserves to be 
destroyed with the utmost speed. 

In the total balance sheet of our country’s 
output economy is an asset. And this asset should 
grow from year to year as a result of our growing 
culture. 

Comrades, Article 131 of tlie Constitution provides 
a wealth of material for Communist education. It is 
directed against the bourgeois conception that ‘^this 
house is mine, that’s all dial matters, and I’m letting 
nobody into my bomb-shelter.” It binds one to take 
care of public property, to place the public interest 
above private, individual interests, for the position of 
each is really guaranteed only in the community, in 
Socialist society. 

In the very first year following the establishment 
of Soviet government, Lenin said: 

“Introduce accurate and conscientious financial 
accounting, manage economically, do not he lazy, 
do not steal, observe the strictest discipline during 
work — it is precisely such maxims, which were 
justly scorned by the revolutionary proletariat 
when the bourgeoisie concealed its rule as an ex- 
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ploiting class by these commandments that now, 
after the overthrow of the bourgeoisie, are becom- 
ing the immediate and the principal slogans of 
the moment.” 

As regards thieves, embezzlers of public property, 
crooks and other such “custodians of the traditions of 
capitalism,” we must take punitive measures against 
them. These aims are served, in particular, by the de- 
cision of the Central Executive Committee and the 
Council of People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R. dated 
August 7, 1932, “Regarding the protection of the prop- 
erty of state enterprises, kolkhozes and cooperatives 
and tlie consolidation of public (Socialist) property,” 
and the Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S,R, dated August 10, 1940, “Re- 
garding criminal responsibility for petty theft in in- 
dustry and for rowdyism.” 

And so, comrades, we must first of all learn to 
work according to our abilities, learn to take care 
of public property, and when we produce enough 
and know how to take care of the results of our 
labours, we shall distribute everything according to 
needs. 

That is the second component part of Communist 
education. 
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V 

A further necessary component element of Commu- 
nist education is the development of love for one’s 
country, for one’s Socialist homeland, the development 
of Soviet patriotism. 

The word ‘‘patriot” first appeared during the French 
Revolution of 1789-1793. Those who fought for the 
people’s cause, who defended the republic, called them- 
selves patriots, in opposition to the traitors from 
the monarchist camp who betrayed their native 
land. 

Subsequently, however, the term was used by the 
reactionaries and ruling circles for their own selfish 
ends. That is why the word “patriotism,” both in Eu- 
rope and in tsarist Russia, always roused suspicion 
among the most honest people, who were concerned 
about the heeds of the masses, for in it they saw na- 
tional chauvinism, the unfotmded conceit of the rul- 
ing circles. Finally, it was the flag under which the 
tsarist satraps plundered the peoples incorporated in 
Russia. 

“Patriotism” was monopolized by the Black Hun- 
dreds, who demonstrated their “patriotic sentiments” in 
street pogroms, hy beating up workers, intellectuals, 
Jews. And in general at that time large numbers of 
all sorts of shady, unscrupulous elements from 
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among the dregs of society fastened on to this “pa- 
triotism.” 

In the eyes of the people the word “patriotism” was 
besmirched. No honest person could count himself a 
“patriot.” 

The nations incorporated in Russia, oppressed, ex- 
ploited, fleeced and derided at every step by officials 
and colonizers, naturally hated the Russian state. 

Running counter, as it were, to the “patriotism” of 
the knights of the ^Aip and the scourge, was the ever- 
growing progressive movement directed against the au- 
tocracy. 

At first the struggle of the progressive forces against 
reaction embraced literature, music, art, where one 
could at least hint at one’s negative attitude to the 
then existing situation. As time went on the democratic 
sections of the population began gradually to be drawn 
into this struggle, which, as a result, assumed an in- 
creasingly radical character. This process developed 
and united the opponents of the autocracy, the oppo- 
nents of so-called official Russia. At the same time it 
was creating the national bulwark of a great people in 
the persons of its best representatives. There came on 
the scene a whole pleiad of writers, critics and publi- 
cists — ^men of genius and of outstanding gifts — -who 
raised our literature on high, won it laurels and 
brought it world fame. And not only literature, but 
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also Russian music, art, science began to put forth 
their brilliant representatives, as truly patriotic cham- 
pions of national culture. 

Tliese people held their honour, human dignity and 
public reputation dear, and resolutely disavowed the 
jingoistic official ‘^patriotism.” For them the supreme 
thing was to serve their people and to awaken genuine 
patriotism in them. In pursuit of this great end they 
did not spare their energy or talent. Their contempo- 
raries and subsequent generations learned from them, 
followed their example and became imbued with a 
lofty patriotism. The profoundly patriotic activity of 
these people fills a great many vivid and fascinat- 
ing pages in the history of the Russian iDeople. And if 
they did not enjoy the sympathy of official Russia, the 
people, on the contrary, paid them the respect that was 
iheir due, and always revered, and will continue to 
revere, their bright memory. 

Now, this process of the struggle of the progr^sive 
forces against the forces of reaction, this process of 
the groivlh and consolidation of cultural forces enabled 
at least the more conscious elements of the oppressed 
nationalities to see another Russia — -a Russia that 
was noble, that loved freedom and opposed oppression, 
a Russia that was cultured, talented, and that facilitat- 
ed the spread of knowledge among wide masses of the 
population. The expanding revolutionary working-class 
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movement raised the urgent issue of the need to achieve 
real unity among the proletarians and! olher work- 
ing people of all the nationalities of the Russian Em- 
pire in their struggle against tsarism and capitalism. 
The efforts of Lenin and Stalin to create an all-Russian 
working-class party, without which the liberation of 
the Russian people and the oppressed nationalities was 
unthinkable, the tireless propagation of the Lenin-Stalin 
national policy, the struggle of the Bolsheviks against 
every manifestation of dominant-nation chauvinism 
and local nationalism — all this drew the oppressed na- 
tionalities close to the Russian people, induced their 
most class-conscious elements to acquaint themselves 
with Russian literature, art, science, with Russian rey- 
olutionary fighters, and therehy gave them the benefit 
of Russian culture, turned them into supporters of 
the common, conjoint struggle, i. e., into people think- 
ing in terms of Russia as a whole. 

The propagation of Soviet patriotism cannot be di- 
vorced or separated from the roots of our people’s past 
history, but must be filled with patriotic pride for the 
accomplishments of our people. For Soviet patriotism 
is the ditect successor to the creative works of our 
forefathers who advanced the development of our 
people, 

Soviet life provides a remarkably graphic illustra- 
tion qf this. It will be sufficient to point to |u9t one 
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fact, the rapture with which the unfettered peoples 
recall the images of their epic and historical heroes. 
They depict them in their best works of art, which 
they bring for display in Moscow, the heart of the 
Soviet Republics, where each of them wants, as it 
were, to say to all the peoples of the U.S.S.R.: See, 
I am a member of the great union of nations not by 
the grace of anyone, I am not without kith or kin — ^here 
is my family tree, I am proud of it, and I want you 
too, my brothers in work and in defending the best 
ideals of mankind, to feast your eyes on my family 
tree! 

So then, Soviet patriotism is rooted in the remote 
past, going as far back as the popular epos; it im- 
bibes all the best that has been created by the people, 
and considers it to be a matter of supreme honour to 
safeguard all their achievements. 

The great proletarian revolution not only effected 
tremendous destruction, but also laid the basis for 
creative work on an unparalleled scale. At the same 
time it swept along like a mighty hurricane purifying 
the minds of tens of millions of people, imbuing them 
with rigour and faith in their own strength. They now 
felt themselves to be titans capable of vanquishing 
the entire world hostile to the labouring masses. 

A Soviet epos was then born which picked up the 
thread of the art of the people of the distant past and 
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of our epoch that had heen broken by capitalism, 
which is hostile to this branch of spiritual production. 
The ensuing process of the Socialist transformation of 
society brought to the fore numerous rich and capti- 
vating themes worthy of the brush of great artists. The 
people are already selecting what is the best in these 
themes and are gradually creating sketches for epic- 
heroic poems dealing with this great epoch and its 
great heroes, such as Lrenin and Stalin. 

Our talented men of letters and artists must not 
lag behind the people. For never before have they had 
material so gratifying and in such quantity as in our 
epoch. Only now do they possess unlimited opportuni- 
ties to serve their people and to imbue the masses 
with profound sentiments of patriotism on the basis of 
the great deeds of the generations of today. 

It seems to me that a splendid example of service 
to the Soviet people is to be found in Mayakovsky, 
who considered himself a soldier of the Revolution 
and whose creative work sho-wed him really to be one. 
He strove to merge not only the content, but also the 
form of his works with tEe revolutionary people, so 
that future historians will surely say of his works that 
they belonged to the great epoch wKen the old human 
relationships were shattered. That is why I thirik that in 
addressing future generations Mayakovsky was right 
in sapng: 
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‘Til come to 
but not 


you 

in the distant Communist far-off. 


like Yessenin’s rhymed knight-errants. 
My verse will reach 

over the peaks of eras 

far over the heads 


of poets and governments. 

^fy verse will come — 

But will come not ornate. 

Not like an arrow’s 

lyrical love-flight from Eros, 
not like a worn-out coin, 

comes to the numismat 

and not like the light of long-dead stars arrives. 
IMy verse 

with labour 

thrusts through weighted years 

emerging 

ponderous, 

rock-rough, 

age-grim, 

As when today 

an aqueduct appears, 
firm-grounded once 

by the branded slaves of Rome.’* 


In this proud statement we hear the majestic voice 
of our epoch, of our generations, who are transform- 
ing the world along new lines. 

Comrades, history has charged us wdth the respon- 
sible and honourable task of carrying our class strug- 
gle to the complete Auctory of Communism, 
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‘‘We must march forward in such a way that 
the working class of the whole world, looking at us, 
may say: ‘This is my vanguard, this is my shock 
brigade, this is my working-class state, this is my 
fatherland. . . ” (Stalin.) 

But to achieve that we must educate all the working 
people of the U.S.S.R. in the spirit of fervent patriot- 
ism, in the spirit of boundless love for their native 
land. I speak not of abstract, not of pktonic love, 
but of love that is impetuous, active, passionate, in- 
domitable, of love that knows no mercy to the enemy, 
that will not stop at any sacrifices on behalf of one’s 
country. 

There you have the third fundamental task connect- 
ed with the Coanmunist education of the working peo- 
ple of the U.S.S.R. 


VI 

I consider it necessary to deal in addition with 
the question of collectivity. There is no special need 
to’ prove that the inculcation of the idea of collective 
endeavour should occupy an important place in Com- 
munist education. I have in view here not the theo- 
retical principles of collectivism, but its introduction 
into production, into everyday, life, into the world of 
social habits; the establishment of the conditions un- 
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der which collectivity becomes an integral part of our 
habits and standards of behaviour, and is practised 
not only consciously, after deliberation, but instinc- 
tively, organically. I shall illustrate my thought with 
examples. 

Those of you who have read Ilf and Petrov’s Orm- 
Storey America will probably remember the interest- 
ing observations they made during their motor trip. 

If misfortune befalls a traveller, some passing mo- 
torist is certain to offer him a helping hand. And it 
is characteristic that in such cases Americans, whose 
motto is ‘‘time is money,” do not reckon with time 
lost. The need to render whatever aid is necessary is 
accepted as a sort of social o-bligation. 

Another example. At the height of the harvest sea- 
son in the old Russian village, every family strove to 
outdo the next in bringing in the crop; yet when a 
crowd of harvesters who had finished their work hap- 
pened to pass by a lagging reaper, usually a woman 
with a large family working alone, it was considered 
natural for all to join in helping her out 

That, comrades, is the sense in which I speak of 
nurturing the spirit of collectivity as a normal hu- 
man habit. In former times such habits developed 
spontaneously. I, however, am speaking of the con- 
scious cultivation of such habits among the people. 

The concept of collectivity must not be confused 
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with that of gregariousiiess. For example, when in the 
past peasants banded together and beat up a horse 
thief, or when a crowd of depositors, furious at the 
crash of a bank, smashed its windows, such actions, 
in my opinion, could not be considered manifesta- 
tions of collectivity, but of gregariousness. Collectiv- 
ity, on the other hand, presupposes expedience in 
action. 

Collectivity plays a great part in the practical life 
of our society, for it is based on collectivism. To cap- 
italist society we oppose collectivism-communism, be- 
ing convinced of its enormous superiority. The extent 
to which we are successful in implanting collective 
habits in production and in public and private life 
determines to a considerable degree the extent of our 
success in building Communism. 

The collectivity of labour, its cooperative charac- 
ter is the basis of production. In Socialist industry 
this does not require any particular proof. Here the 
fact is obvious and clear to workers and everybody 
else connected with factory production. Whereas in 
capitalist society the labour of the. individual proletar- 
ian is completely deprived of its individuality land on 
being embodied in the product disappears from the 
sight not only of the worker but also of the manufac- 
turer, whose only concern is profit, in our society, on 
the contrary, labour embodied in the product is visible 
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to the worker. It is revealed not only at tlie point of 
production, but also in consumption, in use. In other 
words, the producer can with half an eye see the 
results of his work. We must, how-ever, extend and 
deepen by our educational work the ability of each 
worker to perceive his individual share in the common, 
collective labour. 

It is particularly necessary to focus attention on 
instilling the* spirit of collectmty in the village, in 
the colleclive-farim village, which is undergoing a 
serious schooling in collectivity, possessing practically 
no habits of collective work. Although the words “the 
public,” ‘‘public interests” were occasionally pro- 
nounced at \nllage rallies in the past, actually there 
was little collectivity. The w^ords “public interests,” 
“the public” were a screen behind which the kulaks 
pursued their private business. 

With the transition to collectivization the peasants 
W’ere faced with difficult tasks; notwithstanding their 
entire past, they had to break with their psychology, 
or rather, to turn it in the opposite direction, to pass 
from -working for themselves to working for all. This 
is no easy process. And it could- develop successfully 
only under considerable pressure from, and with the 
aid of, the state. 

The transition from individual, simple labour to 
collective, more complex labour on a higher level, re- 
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quires far greater organlzatioml abilities of people. 
Well then, the process ^among kolkhoz peasants of 
overcoming private-property inclinations and of accu- 
mulating collectivistic habits is accompanied by a par- 
allel process of accumulating organizational experi- 
ence in applying collective methods of work. 

Such are the conditions under which Communist 
education is proceeding in the village. 

Clearly it is not enough any more ifierely to call 
for collectivity, to go in for bald agitation, proclaim- 
ing the advantages of collective over individual work. 
The propagandist, the agitator, the educator must show 
the kolkhozniks more effective methods of work, or, at 
least, cite concrete examples of effective work and ana- 
lyze the reasons for its efficacy. . 

Thus, even so complicated a matter as that of in- 
stilling the spirit of collectivity must, if it is to 
achieve the greatest effect, be adapted to practical work. 
In other words, the spirit of collectivity must be in- 
stilled concretely. When the educator explains the mean- 
ing of some practical process, he himself becomes 
enriched at the same time with practical material for 
his own theoretical development. This, by the way, 
may serve as a graphic example of the unity of theory 
and practice. 

There you have the fourth element of Communist 
education. 
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VII 

Culture is the factor that makes any positive en- 
deavour fruitful. The more complicated, the more 
skilled the work, the greater the culture required. 
Culture is as necessar}' for us as the air we breathe, 
culture in its full, broad diapason, i. e., from the 
elementary culture that literally every person stands in 
need of to the so-called high culture. People say: a 
man of high culture. 

Culture is a definite index of the level of a. per- 
son’s development. And since a developed person at- 
tracts more attention, some people imitate the outer 
aspects of culture. It is usually said of such people: 
the crow has arrayed itself in peacock’s feathers. In 
my opinion, however, such statements are WTong, they 
are harmful to the development of culture. It goes 
without saying that people in the mass begin by as- 
suming the outer aspect. But inasmuch as a person seeks 
to acquire the outer aspects of culture, they, in their 
turn, will serve to raise his general level of 
culture. 

Why is the need to raise the general level of cul- 
ture felt particularly keenly now? During the past 
twenty-three years of the Soviet system our economy 
has moved far ahead. The technical level of produc- 
tion has become far higher, machines, machine tools 
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have become more complex and must be handled with 
greater attention, in a more cultured manner. If we 
examine one branch of industry after another we find 
that there is a general outcry for more cultured people 
than formerly. It stands to reason that there has been 
a corresponding increase in such demand in state 
institutions too. 

The kolkhoz village, in its turn, presents a colos- 
sal demand for people with an enhanced level of cul- 
ture. The tractor driver, the combine-harvester opera- 
tor, the mechanic, die agronomist, the animal husbandry 
expert, apart from knowing their immediate jobs, are 
in duty bound to possess at least a minimum of cul- 
ture. Take any other profe^ion, say, the stableman. 
It is a comparatively easy matter for a peasant to attend 
to the stable when there are one or two horses to look 
after. But "when there are from twenty to forty horses 
in the stables, organizational experience and culture 
are required. And the same is the case in all branch- 
es of collective farming. To move forward we need 
culture. 

It is in place also to recall the needs of the coun- 
try’s defence. In this sphere the demand for culture 
grows hy leaps and bounds. 

Apart from everything else, culture means cleanli- 
ness and neatness in production and in private 
life. 
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Just imagine, comrades, an engineer, a good engi- 
neer who has studied hard, is an educated person, has 
charge of a plant and is considered a valuable work- 
er. But when you walk around his plant, why, the 
devil himself would break his neck! {Laughter,) Now 
is that culture?! If such an engineer does not notice 
this sort of thing, it means that he still lacks the most 
elementary culture, that he is not really concerned 
about his plant, about the job he does. 

I understand the struggle for culture in the widest 
sense of the word as implying, for example, that the 
water tap should not leak, that there should he fewer 
bedbugs in Moscow homes, and so on. Bedbugs are 
something that cannot be tolerated, a disgrace, yet 
with them around there are people who ask themselves 
what a person should he like under Communism, what 
will be his distinguishing features. {Laughter.) There 
are people who expatiate on child upbringing, yet 
allow their homes to be infested with bedbugs. Now", 
what w^ould you call that? Are such people cultured? 
They are spineless gentry left over from old Russian 
society. (Laughter.) 

Comrades, one could dwell upon a host of other 
questions concerning Communist education, as for 
example, the role of the Party, the trade unions, the 
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Komsomol, sports organizations, liniversities, schools, 
literature, art, the cinema, the theatre, the family and 
so on. But this would lead us too far afield, and we 
would lose sight of the most important thing, that 
which determines the tasks and the substance of the 
Communist education of the working people of the 
U.S.S.R. at the present stage of the class struggle. 

I consider that the main points to which I have re- 
ferred should determine the approach to Communist 
education on the part of all our organizations and 
institutions, of everyone directly engaged in this work. 
They should solve each practical question from the an- 
gle of the main content and the basic aim of Commu- 
nist education. 

If our education were to be outwardly irreproach- 
able, yet abstract, that is, if it were not to be bound 
up concretely, materially, with the struggle for the 
further growth of the Socialist State and the strength- 
ening of its position in the class struggle of today, 
it would be a travesty of education. 

In the present complicated international situation 
our people must be particularly alert, self-possessed 
and intensely vigilant, so that our Socialist State 
should be ready to meet any surprise and every con- 
tingency. All our public organizations, our literature, 
art, cinematography, theatre, etc., ^ould hammer on 
this point. That, comrades, will really be fulfilling 
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the ivill of the Party, the injunctions of Comrade Stalin 
and the behests of Lenin as regards the Communist 
education of the masses in the present historical period. 
{Stormy applause. All rise.) 

On Communist Education, 

Publisliiiig House for 
Political Literature, of the 
C.C. of the C.P.S.UAB.i. 1940 



SPEECH AT A MEETING OF PUPILS 
OF EIGHTH, NINTH AND TENTH 
GRADES OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS OF LENIN 
DISTRICT, MOSCOW 

APRIL 17, 1941 


Comrades, although I meet the youth quite frequent- 
ly, still it is not easy for me to comprehend the feelings 
and sentiments that move you in your daily life. And 
that is quite understandable, for I was your age ap- 
proximately fifty years ago. In the years that have 
passed since then, I have forgotten much of what I felt 
in my youth, while the things I remember will very 
likely seem to you as belonging to hoary antiquity. If 
you were to be asked what you think the life of the 
youth was like in those days, you would probably find 
the question very difi&cult to answer, for it all hap- 
pened so long ago. 

And yet I believe that the life of the youth of forty 
to fifty years ago is of some interest to you too. With- 
out pretending to possess a profound knowledge of 
those young people with all their virtues and faults, I 
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would like to draw a picture for you, even though it 
be a poor one, of how they lived, what filled their 
lives, what types they consisted of, and what occupied 
their minds. Moreover, I shall deal mainly 'with young 
workers, with whom I chiefly associated. 

True, I was also connected more or less closely 
•vsith the peasant youth. But what is there to tell you 
about the peasant youth of those days? Nothing inter- 
esting or instructive. The bulk of the \illage boys and 
girls were overburdened with work and domestic cares. 
Of course, the young rvorkers did not have an easy 
time in life either, but for all that they had certain 
advantages, if only in the sense that their horizons 
were immeasurably wider; they were able to see and 
learn more. As to the mental outlook of the peasant 
youth, it "was limited to the interests of the village; 
they knew little about what was going on beyond the 
village boundaries. No sooner had they reached thir- 
teen to fifteen years of age than they were harnessed 
to work. And by the time the young peasant was eight- 
een or nineteen years old his path in life was defi- 
nitely settled: he got married, left his father, and 
■vvith difficulty set up a home for himself. 

As for the student youth, I had little knowledge of 
them, although I did come in contact with them. But to 
come in contact with people does not mean to get to 
know them. I looked at the student youth from the 
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sidelines, so to say. You must also bear in mind that 
for me they belonged to another class. But for all 
that the struggle waged by the students did not pass 
without trace for the working masses. Apart from sym- 
pathy for this struggle, a warm feeling grew and de- 
veloped towards the student youth themselves. 

And so, w’hen I speak of the youth of the distant 
past, I have in view mainly the working-class youth. 

What sort of people, then, were the young workers 
of those days? What types did they consist of? What 
were their interests, what stirred their hearts and 
minds? 

The types to be found among the working youth of 
those days were quite diverse, very likely just as di- 
verse as they are among you. 

First type. These were people who tried by every 
means and device to extricate themselves from the 
working-class .environment, to earn as much as possible, 
to dress as smartly as possible, to acquire an outer 
gloss of' culture, particularly in the clothes they wore, 
to establish contact wuth the oiEice employees at 
factories, and to marry their daughters, so as to move 
up to some post higher up on the administrative 
ladder when the opportunity came. Of course, there 
were few of tliat type among the mass of the youth, 
and they were of no political significance. 
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Another type. These were the hard-working sort who 
either were still apprentices, or had finished their 
apprenticeship and had begun to work independently. 
AH their interests were centred on their earnings, on 
securing domestic comfort and personal well-being. 
Their job and their personal well-being — such were 
the limits beyond which their interests did not go. 
People of this type were considerably more numerous 
than those of the first type. But they also constituted 
an insignificant minority. 

We occasionally came across tattletales and toadies 
among the working youth. But these were altogether 
few in number. They were literally isolated indmduals. 
who tried to improve their position by fawming and by 
informing on others. They were connected with the 
foremen, the police, and the high officials in the 
plants. The workers could not stomach such people; 
they were alv/ays held in general contempt, paid heav- 
ily for their conduct and quite often were simply 
beaten up. 

But as far as the overwhelming majority of the 
working youth was concerned, the characteristic type 
was that opposed to the social and political order 
existing at the time. It was from among such people 
that real revolutionary fighters emerged. The working- 
class youth in the mass \veTe always a firm support 
for our Party. They were, so to speak, a militant de- 
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tachment of workers who were most active during 
strikes and protest movemenls under the leadership of 
Party members. 

It cannot be said, however, that the opposition of 
the working youth was from the very outset a fully 
conscious one. This opposition very often burst out 
spontaneously, and assumed such forms as the beat- 
ing up of bad foremen — ^hangers-on of l3ie bosses, 
policemen, etc. 

As time went on, under the influence of Socialist prop- 
aganda and under the guidance of Marxist intellec- 
tuals, illegal circles arose among the working youth to 
which those who showed signs of social consciousness 
eagerly turned. The further they went the more thought 
they gave to^ the conditions of the working class 
and the numerous other problems of social life. They 
greedily devoured Marxist literature, delved deep in- 
to the theory of scientific Socialism, set seriously 
about educating themselves, and raised the level not 
only of their political, but also of their cultural, de- 
velopment. Heated comradely discussions developed 
in the circles both on the burning questions of political 
life and on books that had been read. That was how 
class, Socialist consciousness took shape among the 
most advanced members of the working youth. 

And it should be said that those who took part in 
the illegal Marxist circles enjoyed the greatest au- 
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thority not only among the youth, but also among the 
older workers. Although they conducted their work 
in secret, a considerable , part of the workers were 
well aware of this and discreetly helped them in put- 
ting various revolutionary undertakings into effect. 

Outwardly, however, we differed very little from 
the rest of the workers. Like the other young workers 
we frequented tea shops and pubs, and occasionally, 
as we returned home from work at night, we would 
even climb into other people’s orchards, out of mis- 
chief, of course, to show how brave we were, and not 
because we needed apples so badly. I remember, as if 
it were today, the watchman in an orchard near the 
Putilov Works who used to carry a gun loaded with 
salt. Well, how could you resist climbing into this or- 
chard when there was the added risk of getting *a 
charge of salt into you! (Laughter,) 

We used to go to parties, made dates with girls, 
had a merry time. And sometimes, when we wanted 
to take a walk in a public park, we w^ould climb in 
over the fence. (Laughter.) We climbed over not at all 
because we could not find ten kopeks to pay admis- 
sion. No, we had the money, for we were earning wages 
and could find ten kopeks to buy a ticket. But, after 
all, to climb in over the fence meant taking a risk — 
you might get caught and be led ^‘in triumph” out of 
ihe park. How could you resist climbing in! (Laughs 
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ter.) We climbed fences and went out walking with 
girls, as you probably do. I don’t, of course, know 
how these things are nowadays, but I imagine that 
it all goes on exactly as it did forty or fifty years ago. 
There does not seem to have been much change in 
this respect. {Laughter*) 

And so, outivardly we led a most unremarkable ex- 
istence. Had anyone kept us under observation he 
would not have noticed anything extraordinary. 

Yet, all the same, we did difiPer from the rest of the 
working youth. Wherein did this difference lie? We 
were different in that our everyday interests gradually 
began to be ousted by the general interests of the 
workers. Study in illegal circles and the reading of 
revolutionary literature broadened our political out- 
look, filling our lives with ideological content. At first 
we regarded the glaring facts of tyranny at the factory 
as isolated outrages, but then we began to see them 
as a system of oppression of the working class in gen- 
eral, not only by the factory management and employ- 
ers, but also by the autocracy. 

Outwardly everything seemed to remain unchanged. 
W’e walked out with the girls, kept dates with them, 
danced at parties, and, of course, had love affairs. 
(Laughter,) But there already was something more in 
our minds than the ‘'American happy ending.” Our 
thoughts were turned towards public work, and now, 
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even when we attended parties, we would consider 
bow they could be u&ed for our revolutionary ends. 

And so gradually, and imperceplibly, as it were, we 
entered on a principled life. And a principled life is 
actually the biggest and most interesting of lives! Now 
that was where we differed from the rest of tlie work- 
ing youth, mth ^rhom v%‘e were always closely con- 
nected and on whom we constantly based ourselves in 
our revolutionary work. 

Of course, our opportunities for leading a princi- 
pled life were far more limited than those now enjoyed 
by the Soviet youth, and particularly by you, pupils 
of the senior grades of secondary schools. .\nd that is 
quite understandable. 

Firstly, we did not go to gymiiasiutns then, second- 
ary education being beyond our reach. T^liat is more, 
far from all of us were fortunate enough to finish 
elementary school. Consequently, in this rgspect you 
are considerably more advanced than the working 
youth of those days, and by virtue of that one fact 
alone you possess greater opportunities to lead a prin- 
cipled life. 

Secondly, in those times principled, class-conscious 
workers were persecuted. They were driven out of 
the factories, arrested, exiled, and so forth. And that 
means we coidd put our ideas into effect only illegally. 
And so, if anybody in those days wanted to live a 
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principled life, to develop politically, to work in the 
interests of the working class and his people, to 
follow the path of progress, there was only this nar- 
row thorny path open to him, a path, of course, that 
only a few people could take! You, on the contrary, 
have absolutely boundless vistas before you in this 
regard. All the necessary conditions are at your serv- 
ice — all you have to do is to work! 

However, if you were to ask me whether I regretted 
in those years having chosen just that path in life, I 
would answer you that for a person who strove to 
live a big life, and not the narrow, philistine life 
that is designed to satisfy only personal, purely petty- 
bourgeois well-being, for anybody who wanted to make 
his life a really fine and interesting one, there 
could be no other path! I am speaking to you here 
as though all this concerned myself alone. But actually 
this is not.so. For I was only one of many, and hence 
all I have told you concerns hundreds of people whose 
development and understanding of life were on a par 
with mine. I merely proved to be a lucky one in the 
sense that I am in a position to stand here before you 
and have a heart-to-heart talk with, you, while most of 
the others of my age have very likely died long ago. 

And so, a principled life, one replete with social 
interests, a life that is full of purpose in this sense, is 
the best, most interesting life on earth. The whole life 
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of Comrade Stalin is, essentially speaking, a model 
of just that kind of a life. [Prolonged applause.) 

But you may say to me: 'Tes, Comrade Stalin’s 
life really is a model of a noble life governed by lofty 
ideas. But we are just ordinary people, and you are 
talking about a great man, a leader.” We must learn 
to live and work from our teachers and leaders, Lenin 
and Stalin, who possess the faculty not only of excel- 
ling all others in understanding and in giving correct 
expression to the urgent requirements of social devel- 
opment but also of excelling all odiers in satisfying, 
and correctly satisfying, these requirements. 

To live a big, principled life means to have your 
life governed by the social interests of the most ad- 
vanced and most progressive class of your day, and at 
tlie present time, by the interests of the Soviet people, 
of the Soviet homeland. If your lives are governed by 
such interests, if all your thoughts are directed to- 
wards still further exalting your people, still further 
enhancing the economic and military might of your 
native land, if you devote all your energies to the 
struggle for the complete victory of Communism, and 
if this great idea predominates in your minds, then I 
do not doubt that you will really live big lives. 

Comrades, young people of all times and generations 
have been inclined to indulge in dreams and fantasies 
of different kinds. That is no fault, it is a precious 
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virtue. No active and normally thinking person oan 
gel along without imagination. But with young people 
tliis tendency is usually more strongly developed than 
with older people. There was a time when we also had 
rich and varied fantasies. Each of us wove fantasies 
in accordance wuth his general outlook and level of 
development. But, of course, tlie limits of our flights 
of fancy, their “ceiling,” so to speak cannot be com- 
pared with the limits of the flights and the “ceiling” 
of your fantasies. And yet, as you see, very many 
young workers of those days were captivated by 
dreams of a better and more purposeful life. In this re- 
gard, I think, we had much in common with you. 

By the way, I myself also indulged in fantasy to 
no small degree. For example, when I was nearly fif- 
teen years old, I dreamed of becoming a sailor. I was 
not yet employed in a factory. Well, in preparation 
for the hard life of a sailor, I slept for three months 
on the bare floor. I wanted to harden myself, and I 
said at the time: now, what sort of a sailor sleeps in 
a bed, {Laughter,) 

I imagine that your heads are also full of suchlike 
fantasies. You are pupils in the ninth and tenth grades. 
That is just the age when people are stirred by fan- 
tasies and the urge towards something great. And it 
cannot be otherwise! What sort of young Soviet people 
would you be if you did not dream about a greatTife, 
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if each of you did nol think of moving mountains or 
using Archimedes’ lever to overturn the globe? 
{Laughter.) 

But, as I have already said, it is easier for you to 
undertake the struggle for a big life than it was for 
us. If you were to ask me how practically to launch 
upon this path, I would answer that for the time being 
nothing very much is required of you. in so far as you 
still attend school. As a beginning, to lay the foun- 
dation, so to say, what you need in order to become 
builders of a great life is to master three subjects 
contained in your curriculums. Only three! You see 
how modest I am. {Laughter,) 

First and foremost you must have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the Russian language. I think that a knowledge 
of the Russian language is an exceedingly impor- 
tant factor in a person’s general development. For 
there is no science that you will have to study in the 
future, particularly if you enter higher school specializ- 
ing in the humanities, and no sphere of public ac- 
tivity where a good knowledge of the Russian lan- 
guage is not required. And even in ordinary everyday 
life such a knowledge is necessary to be able to give 
correct and precise expression to your thoughts, feel- 
ings, to the very depths of your emotional experiences. 
For if a person wishes to convey all this to other 
people, he has to express it in sentences that are 
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built up correctly in respect of both syntax and gram- 
mar. 

I think you often hear your comrades say : “I under- 
stand the subject and kno*w it well, but I just can’t 
explain it to you.” (Laughter.) But why can’t they? 
Well, because they have not mastered their mother 
longue. Just imagine a young man wanting to write 
a letter to the girl of his heart. Suppose it happened 
fifty years ago. And he writes: “My darling, my love 
for you is boundless. (Laughter.) My emotion is so 
great that I cannot express it. I lack the words to do 
so.” (Laughter.) Of course, a simple, naive girl would 
say: “How wonderful!” (Laughter.) But, suppos- 
ing she is neither naive nor simple, but a well educat- 
ed girl? I am certain such a girl would say: “Poor 
boy, how little brains you’ve got.” (Laughter^ ap- 
plause.) 

To study one’s native tongue is an important mat- 
ter. The highest achievements of human thought, the 
most profound knowledge and most ardent sentiments 
will remain unknown if they, are not given clear and 
precise shape in words. Language is an instrument for 
expressing thought. And a thought only becomes ^ a 
thought when it is expressed in speech, when it has 
come to the surface through the medium of language, 
when, as the philosophers would say, it has been me- 
diated and objectivized to others. That is why I say that 
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a knowledge of your mother tongue is the most fun- 
damental requirement for your further work. 

The second subject that I also consider absolutely 
necessary for you is mathematics. 

Why do I lay such emphasis on mathematics? Why 
do I consider it so important a science in precisely 
present-day conditions and precisely for you, the So- 
viet student youth? 

Firstly, mathematics disciplines the mind, teaches 
.one to lliink logically. It is not for nothing that math- 
ematics is said to be mental gymnastics. I do not 
doubt that your heads are seething with ideas {laugh- 
ter)^ but these ideas must be put into order, disciplined, 
directed, if one may say so, into the channel of 
useful work. Now, mathematics v.iil help you to cope 
with this task. However, these motives will appeal 
more to scientists than to you, and I do not think they 
will give you a very strong impulse to study mathe- 
matics. 

Secondly — and this probably will be closer to you — 
the range of the practical application of mathematics 
is enormous. Whatever science you may study, what- 
ever higher school you may enter, whatever sphere of 
work you may engage in, if you want to leave your 
mark there, you need a knowledge of mathematics ever}’- 
where. And which of you is not now dreaming of 
becoming a sailor, an airman, an artilleryman, a skilled 
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worker in some branch of our industry, a builder, 
a steel worker, a fitter, a turner and so on, an experi- 
enced agriculturist, cattle breeder, horticulturist, etc., a 
railway man, an engine driver, a shop assistant and 
so on? Yet all these professions require a good knowl- 
edge of mathematics. Consequently, if you want to 
live a full life, fill your heads with mathematics while 
you have the chance. It will help you tremendously lat- 
er on in all the work you do. 

Take this example. One of Moscow’s leading eye 
specialists once told me that an oculist with a poor 
knowledge of physics is a poor oculist. I did not ask 
him what branch of physics he was referring to, hut 
apparently he had optics in view. Now optics is al- 
most entirely a matter of mathematical formulas. Am 
I right? Approximately right. {Loughter.) You see, 
those of you who go in for medicine will also need 
mathematics. 

The third subject which I consider of exceptional 
importance to you is . . . but I am afraid you will be 
very much surprised by what I am going to say, and 
maybe you will not fully agree with me. Nevertheless 
I must tell it to you. If I do not succeed in convincing 
you completely, I shall try at least to impel your 
thoughts towards an understanding of the importance 
of this subject. Perhaps you will dp some thinking along 
these lines. If you do, I shall consider my aim achieved. 
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Well, then, what is the subject? I have physical 
culture in mind. {Laughter. Applause,) I see that some 
of you are glad, and most likely because I did not 
mention some other subject which would demand great 
mental effort. 

But why have I placed physical culture on a par 
with the Russian language and mathematics? Why do 
I consider it one of the main subjects of instruction 
and education? 

- Primarily because I want you all to be healthy So- 
viet citizens. If our schools turned out people with 
shattered nerves and disordered stomachs {laughter) 
who have to take a cure every year at some health re- 
sort, what would be the good of it? Such people would 
find it hard to secure happiness in life. What hap- 
piness can there be without good, sound health? We 
must prepare ourselves healthy successors — ^healthy 
men and healthy wmmen. 

Secondly, I mention physical culture because I want 
our yomig people to be agile and hardy. The fact is 
that not all people are born healthy, agile and hardy. 
There are, of course, people who are born as healthy 
as an ox, as they say. These people remain healthy 
even when the conditions of life are most unfavour- 
able. There is even a saying: healthy as an ox. Never- 
theless such people are few. The average person de- 
velops and builds up his health in the course of his 
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life. All the more does this apply to agility and 
hardihood. Both the one and the other can he 
acquired. 

An example of how a person can develop his en- 
durance by training is provided by the life of Su- 
vorov. I cite this example because all of you most 
likely have seen the film about Suvorov. As you re- 
member, he was such a weak child that his parents 
did not even think of his choosing a military career. 
Nevertheless he managed to steel himself to such a de- 
gree that he finally became one of the hardiest people 
of his day, and lived, as far as I remember, till seven- 
ty. Am I right or not? After all, it is not I but you 
who ought to know history. {Laughter.) 

Well, what we want is that Soviet people and above 
all you, the student youth, should be agile and hardy 
like Suvorov. And the slightest success in this respect 
should be regarded as a great achievement of the So- 
viet State. I recommend you to read the book Figfuing 
in Finland, It’s a very big book, in two volumes. When 
I asked the advice of an acquaintance of mine as to 
whether I should recommend this book to you or not, 
he told me not to; it was too big, he said, they would 
not read it to the end, anyway. And he is a profes- 
sor, who knows something about you. He suggest- 
ed instead that I should mention other books devoted 
to the fighting in Finland, inasmuch as they are consid- 
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erably smaller in size. Nevertheless I decided to rec- 
ommend you to read precisely this two-volume book. 
I think that once you pick it up you will most cer- 
tainly read it to the end — ^it is so interesting and in- 
structive. 

What makes this book interesting? It does not give 
a general review of the war, but running through the 
whole book is the idea that modern warfare requires 
superb knowledge of military matters, mastery of the 
latest military technique, tremendous exertion of phys- 
ical energy; it requires a colossal amount of work, 
endurance and again endurance, it requires exceptional 
agility, resourcefulness and ability to orientate oneself 
in the most complicated conditions encountered on the 
battlefield. Without these qualities you don’t stand a 
chance in modern war. Hence you must prepare vigor- 
ously to perform your most important and sacred 
duty as Soviet patriots. And that requires, above all, 
that you steel yourselves physically and are hardy, 
healthy and agile. 

However, you also need physical culture in practical 
life. Now what sort of happiness can a person experi- 
ence who suffers from an ulcerated stomach! {Laugh- 
ter.) But if a person is healthy and all his organs func- 
tion normally — ^that is. if he does not suffer from poor 
appetite, insomnia, etc, — ^he wull overcome all the 
adversities of life with far greater ease. So; 
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to be healthy, in order to secure the maximum of hap- 
piness in life, you have to go in for physical culture. 

It seems to me that in our schools people are, if I 
may say so, intellectualized too much. Intellectualized 
not in the intellectual sense, but in the sense that the 
children are coddled and are not taught to value phys- 
ical work. I cannot say who exactly is to blame, but 
facts are facts. Evidently, the influence of the surviv- 
als of the old attitude to work is still making itself 
felt here in some measure. Perhaps the main blame 
lies with the family, but the school does not counter- 
act this influence properly anid cultivate sufflciently 
a Communist attitude to physical work among the chil- 
dren. That is why many children are unwilling to do 
physical work and regard it as something shameful and 
degrading. I think this is one of’ the biggest mistakes. 
In our country all work is held in honour. With us 
there is no work of a lower or a higher order. 
In our country work is a matter of honour, glory, 
valour and heroism., whether it is the work of a brick- 
layer, scientist, janitor, engineer, carpenter, artist, 
swineherd, actress, tractor driver, agronomist, shop 
assistant, physician, and so forth. 

Every young Soviet person should value physical 
work and not avoid work even of the most ordinary 
kind. Those of you who become accustomed to physical 
work will have a better knowledge of life; those of 
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of you who learn at least some kind of trade, will 
never be lost, you may be sure of that. 

I once happened to read the pedagogical letters of 
the well-known English philosopher John Locke, -who 
lived over two hundred and fifty years ago. Addressing 
the English ruling classes, he said: don’t accustom 
your children to sleep on soft beds, bring them up so 
that they will find every bed soft — for you cannot drag 
soft bedding around with you on your travels, and 
still less can you think of that when you are at war; 
if a young gentleman learns to sleep on a hard bed. 
there will be no need to teach him to sleep on a soft 
one — ^he can get accustomed to that quickly enough. In 
addition, John Locke advised parents to ‘bring up 
their children so that they should learn without fail 
several trades, one of them thoroughly. This would 
always stand them in good stead and could be of use 
even to highly learned people when they want to rest 
from intense mental labour. All the more useful would 
it be if luck failed one. 

As you see, at the time of the rise of Britain’s might 
the ideologists of the exploiting classes advised them 
to bring up their children to value physical w^ork, not 
to shun ordinary work, and to prepare themselves for 
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all conditions of life. And all this was done in order 
to consolidate still further the domination of the ex- 
ploiters. 

But if the children of the British capitalists and 
landlords took heed of this advice to respect physical 
work, if they did not abhor plain wort and tried to 
harden themselves, in order the more easily to with- 
stand any one of the trials of life, all the more reason 
why our youth, the Soviet youth, should understand 
this. Where and how can you do physical work? Ac- 
custom yourselves to it first and foremost at home. 
Then you should develop in every way your endurance 
and agility. 

Our people often ask: what will the people of the 
Communist society of the future be like? As for me, 
I would like Soviet people to be healthy, strong, hardy 
and irreconcilable toward the enemies of our native 
land, to be able to fight splendidly for their people, 
for the complete victory of Communism, And I do not 
think for a moment that our young people taken as a 
w^hole do not want to fight. That would be unnatural. 
Am I right or not? {Voices i ^‘Right, right.”) Of 
course, there are people of different kinds. I, however, 
am speaking of them in the mass. That means that you 
must train yourselves to be strong, agile, hardy people, 
capable of withstanding any trials and of overcoming 
any difficulties. 
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But now judge for yourselves whether tliere is any 
good in the sort of person recently described in the 
Pravda in an article entitled “Young Lazybones.^’ The 
correspondent who wrote it had interviewed eighteen- 
year-old Victor N. at the Kolkhoz named after the 
O.G.P.U. “Victor, a kolkhoznik’s son who finished a 
seven-year school two years ago, is now without occu- 
pation, sits at home, or, as he himself put it ‘is gath- 
ering strength.’ Asked why he was not working on the 
farm, the lad pulled a wry face, and said: ‘I didn’t 
spend seven years at school in order to work on the 
kolkhoz. Let lame Andryushka work there. As for me 
ril find cleaner work. I can get a job in some of- 
fice!...’ ” 

When I read this item, I decided that, apart from 
everything else, this Victor N. is absolutely uneducated. 
If he has done nothing for two years since he left 
school, we have every reason to believe that he did his 
schoolwork haphazardly too, and only just managed 
to scrape along from one class to another, that is to 
say, he is even not properly literate. Now if that is 
the case one should imagine that he is no good for 
office work either. Why, aren’t our kolkhozes in need 
of educated people? Can anybody engage in agriculture 
now without knowledge? We. of course, cannot agree 
with such a “philosophy.” It is a harmful “philoso- 
phy” which must be fought vigorously. We must make 
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sure that our schools do not turn out 'people of that 
kind. Soviet people cannot tolerate idlers. Indeed, what 
do we get? We made a revolution to overthrow the 
idlers and parasites, and here, if you please, new idlers 
and parasites are growing up. No, that is intoler- 
able, and in this case, a definite diare of the respon- 
sibility falls on the school. 

Comrades, when I spoke to you about the Russian 
language, mathematics and physical culture, I in no 
way sought to minimize the importance of the other 
subjects in the curriculum. Consequently, it does not 
mean that you can neglect all the other subjects. I 
dwelt upon these three subjects only because I consid- 
er them the foundation necessary to enable you to 
master all the other subjects and to live a full life. 1 
am certain that if you get excellent marks in these three 
main subjects, your success is fully assured in all the 
other subjects in the curriculumi, since they all are 
very closely interconnected. 

Comrades, if you take the main idea of all that I 
wanted to tell you, you will see that there is nothing 
new about it. I only sought to recall to your minds and 
to 'some extent to illustrate the well-known injunction 
of Comrade Stalin who, addressing the youth, once 
said: ‘‘In order to build, you have to know, you have 
to master science. But in order to know, you have to 
study. To study steadfastly, patiently.” It is possible 
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that the material I chose to illustrate this injunction 
was not altogether suitable, and tihat for that reason 
people who are better acquainted with pedagogical 
matters may question its expediency. 

In conclusion, let me say that at different historical 
periods different progressive tasks arise which the best 
forces of the people fight to fulfil. For example, in 
the forties and fifties of last century the basic progres- 
sive task was that of the emancipation of the peasant- 
ry from serfdom. And we know that all honest and 
progressive people of those days fought directly or 
indirectly for the realization of this task. 

At the end of last century and the beginning of the 
twentieth century a new progressive task rose to first 
place on the order of the day, namely, the task of 
overthrowing tsarism and the power of capital, effect- 
ing the proletarian revolution and reorganizing society 
on Socialist lines. 

At the present time the most progressive task is 
that of consolidating Socialism and building up Com- 
munism. The progressive nature of this task is obvious 
not only to Soviet people, but also to the working 
people of the whole Tvorld. The fulfilment of this task 
requires, above all, that the economic and military 
might of the Land of the Soviets be strengthened to 
the utmost. And so, I Tvould like our young people to 
be inspired by this majestic tadc, to make it the aim 
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of their lives, far only in that case will your lives be 
filled with deep ideological content. 

Marxism-Leninism is a weapon in the struggle for 
Communism, for the realization of all Communist 
ideals. This doctrine and its method constitute a pow- 
erful instrument in both practical and scientific ac- 
tivity. And anybody who is eager to live a full and 
colourful life, must have a thorough knowledge of Marx- 
ism-Leninism. Such a life cannot but attract our youth. 

Comrade Stalin has said: “The youth is our future, 
our hope, comrades. The youth must take our' place, 
the place of the old people. It must carry our banner 
to final victory. . . . True, they lack knowledge. But 
knowledge is a thing that can be acquired. They have 
not the knowledge today, hut they will have it tomor- 
row. Hence, the task is to study and study again the 
principles of Leninism.” 

Comrades, you are now in your formative period. 
I do not know -whether you understand this rather 
philosophical expression. To put it in other words, 
you are in that period of your development when you 
are changing from youths, whose predominant traits 
are imagination, fervour and utter fearlessness, into 
mature people. But you have not yet become such 
people, and have not finally chosen your path in life. 
You are only seeking out your path. It was easier for 
us, fifty years ago, to make up our minds, because 
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ahead of us lay only one narrow track. And if a per- 
son stumbled then, he inevitably slid into the morass 
of philistinism. You, however, are faced with countless 
numbers of practical paths. You are now choosing 
these paths. In time you will become sailors, railway- 
men, artillerymen, tankmen, flyers, engineers, fit- 
ters, turners, builders, scientists, artists, physicians — ^in 
a word, people engaged in the various branches of 
physical and mental work. 

Well, then, I would like you to be governed in your 
formative period, just as we were fifty years ago, by 
the desire to take part in conscious social activity, and 
to make it the aim of your lives to serve the great 
Soviet people and to carry the cause of Lenin-Stalin 
to its conclusion. If you firmly set your mind on just 
that sort of purposefulness and are able tq, subordinate 
everything else to this idea, then, comrades, I do not 
doubt that your happiness and joy in life will be 
ensured. (Stormy applause. All rise.) 

Smyena Magazine, 

No. 6, 1941 



EVERYTHING MUST BE DONE FOR 
VICTORY OVER THE ENEMY! 


FROM A SPEECH AT A MEETING OF LEADING 
KOMSOMOL WORKERS OF THE CITY OF KUIBYSHEV 

NOVEMBER 12, 1941 


Comrades! The Soviet Union experienced many vicis- 
situdes in the past, and the older generations had to 
undergo severe tests that required much effort and 
sacrifice from them. Their lives abounded in feats of 
i^alour. For what purpose were these feats performed? 
They were performed for the sake of the future, for 
your sake. I cherished the hope that those favourites of 
the people, the present generation of Komsomol mem- 
bers, would grow up in a more or less tranquil situa- 
tion, imbibing knowledge and experience. 

But, as you see, no less difficult, and perhaps even 
more severe, trials are befalling your generation. War 
has, as it were, an immediate maturing effect on the 
youth. Our Komsomol member is transformed in the 
briefest time from a young man whose* life 
is still made up of the joys of the moment, of pleas- 
ant dreams about the future and his sweetheart, and 
who revels in all the delights of life, into an adult; 
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he feels that the war is bringing all tiiat to an end, 
that this best period in his life is being cut short. 

I will cite you a most commonplace fact. The news- 
paper Krasnaya Zvezda published the notes of its 
war photographer Loskutov in which he describes how 
a group of our people, including himself and a cin- 
ema cameraman, made their way to the partisans be- 
hind the German lines. 

“We were accompanied,” wrote the correspond- 
ent, “by a guide, who became the commander of 
the group. Our commander was a young man, only 
twenty years of age, but he had undergone many 
trials and seen a great deal. He was a Komsomol 
member, brave, persevering and we immediately 
took a fancy to him. His name -was Seryozha Zaitsev, 
but we simply called him Zaichik.”**^ 

Yes, very likely he was a “Zaichik” five months 
ago; now’, however, he is commander of a group, the 
wiser for experience in action. Just think of it, a 
tw^enty-year-old lad leads a group of men for a distance 
of fifty kilometres in the rear of the Germans. Five 
months ago he was an ordinary young man, with, of 
course, no notion of becoming a partisan and a 


The surname “Zaitsev” is derived from “zayats” which 
means “hare.” The diminutive from “zaichik” as a nickname 
is the equivalent of the English “bunny.” — Trans. 
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guide in the German rear. His thoughts probably were 
centred in considerable measure on having a good time, 
making dates, attending dances — all of which are 
most natural desires at his age. But in five months he 
has changed into a fightef, into a people’s avenger. Of 
his youth he has retained his peerless courage and 
eagerness for struggle, but now he is an experienced 
fighter to whom life has brought wisdom and in whose 
hands adult people entrust themselves at critical mo- 
ments. 

You see how quickly youths in our time become 
fighters, men. In peacetime this would take years. For 
those Komsomol members who are at the front, youth 
is already past, they have become fighters. Many of 
you have brothers who have been at the front and 
whom you have met when they came home on leave or 
under other circumstances. Haven’t you said: “How 
you’ve grown up! You were a boy when you left, and 
now you’re a man.” 

These are outward changes, however. People are al- 
so imdergoing profound inner changes. Without a 
doubt the bulk of Komsomol members are now bear- 
ing the burdens of the war. Many of them are already 
at the front, and those who are not, are engaged 
in production, where we have the front just the same. 
For example, Komsomol members in Moscow who are 
employed in industry are frequently exposed to enemy 
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air raids. One has to be very steadfast to continue 
working at such moments with complete self-possession 
and maximum productivity. 

The front is still closer to Leningrad people. Wheth- 
er a Leningrad Komsomol member works at a plant 
or defends his city arms in hand, he is at the front. 
And both of them, the young Moscow proletarian, and 
the young Leningrad proletarian, have matured, have 
become fighters. 

The same process, of course, takes place also in 
the rear, only, probably, at a somewhat slow’er pace. 

Part of the Government is now quartered in Kuiby- 
shev. This places a corresponding responsibility on 
the working people of Kuibyshev, on the Kuibyshev 
Komsomol organization. A year ago, even five months 
ago, Kuibyshev though a big town was nevertheless 
only one of many. Sverdlovsk, Chkalov, ?sovosibirsk and 
other towns did not pay any particular attention to 
Kuibyshev people, for they too are regional centres. 
But now the Central Committee of the Komsomol is 
located here. Komsomol members come here from oth- 
er regions. And naturally they look attentively at you 
and your affairs, and are interested in how things are 
done in Kuibyshev. They hope to see and learn things 
here. 

What is the main task now facing the Komsomol? 
To me it seems to be perfectly clear, namely, to take 
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part in the war. The war is the most fundamental and 
decisive fact of present-day life. There is no task now 
more important than that of smashing the enemy. All 
other tasks are merely subsidiary to this basic aim of 
defeating the enemy. 

You can take part in the war directly or by working 
in industry, in all sorts of military and other insti- 
tutions in the rear. But the majority of you will very 
likely take a direct part in the war, if not today, then 
tomorrow, and if not tomorrow, then the day after. 
And this is a cruel war. The enemy is such as can be 
dealt wnth only by a great exertion of effort. 

The Komsomol organization is therefore faced with 
the task of preparing its members for the war, for 
effective participation in it. I think that politically 
every one of you understands perfectly well and appre- 
ciates fully the justness of the war we are waging. But 
each one of you should prepare himself morally for the 
war. You must accustom yourselves in advance to 
frontline conditions. 

You should understand that war is not a game but 
a severe trial. It is not a matter of chance that in war- 
time a callow youth becomes a man, a fighter, so quick- 
ly- In wartime a person lives through more in one 
or in a few months than he would in ten years in 
peacetime, and in one battle he may’ experience what 
he could not ordinarily in half a lifetime. You need to 
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be prepared far that. The Komsamol organization, 
Komsomol members should prepare themselves and the 
entire youth to participate in the irar, prepare them- 
selves mentally, so that all the savagery of war, all 
the cunning of the enemy shall not break you. 

^Tiat is meant by preparing yourselves for the 
war? Preparation for it should be concrete. In mod- 
ern war a tremendous quantity of diverse weapons 
and technical equipment is employed. You must not 
only learn how to use them in order to defeat the 
enemy, but also be able to protect yourselves as 
fighters. 

When Comrade Voroshilov was seeing a certain di* 
vision off to the front he said to the men: “Learn to 
dig in quickly.” A Marshal of the So\iet Union told 
this to Red Army regulars, to people versed in mili- 
tary matters, who, however, had not been at the front. 
Do not spare your energy in digging trenches, he told 
them, use your spades^ — the spade is a soldier’s sal- 
vation in wartime — learn to dig in quickly. 

I think that if a Marshal of the Soviet Union gives 
such advice to a division of regulars setting off for 
the front, this advice applies in still greater measure 
to you, Komsomol members. Learn to wield a spade. 
As a future fighting man each of you should reach a 
point when you can dig yourself chest-deep into the 
ground in an hour and a trench that reaches over your 
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head in two hours. Well, then, one of the concrete 
tasks facing you is to learn to dig in. If I were the 
secretary of your city Komsomol organization I would 
make each one of you spend a couple of hours each 
day digging into the frozen ground and watch how 
quickly you master the art of digging in. (Laughter.) 
Of course, many of you would curse me for it to 
yourselves, considering it tyranny on my part, a use- 
less waste of time. (Laughter.) And those who did 
not land at the front would possibly keep on thinking 
so. Those, however, who got to the front would thank 
me: “What a good thing it was that I was taught to 
do this before — ^now it’s child’s play for me to dig 
myself a trench,” * 

I do not remember, but I think it was Napoleon 
who said that in his army every soldier carried a mar- 
shal’s baton in his knapsack. That was said about Na- 
poleon’s army. In the Soviet Union there are no special 
social categories that enjoy privileges as regards ap- 
pointments and promotion in military rank. In our 
country all this is done exclusively on the basis of 
the personal merits of different individuals. Very 
likely, many of you will be commanders or politi- 
cal workers. I think that many of you will become 
commanders of large military units, even marshals, 
perhaps. Surely at least one marshal will emerge from 
your midst? (Laughter.) That is quite possible. So 
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then, comrades, you should make a careful study of 
the art of warfare, of military theo^}^ It does not mat- 
ter if you have to sen^e at first as rank-and-file Red 
Army men. It is better to get theoretical training in 
advance, it will stand you in good stead in the future. 
\!^Tien I was young I also had my dreams: perhaps 
I would become a member of a workers’ paidiament. 
That was what I dreamt about, though I knevr I would 
have to serve time in prison first. {Laughter,) When 
people are betw^een fifteen and eighteen years old, 
their dreams always run ahead of reality. And that is 
not a bad thing. So then, you need to prepare yourselves 
to occupy commanding posts in the army. And that 
means that you should now make an all-round study 
of military matters. That is the main thing for us now. 

Here, at this meeting of leading Komsomol work- 
ers, a Komsomol district secretary complained that 
many niemhers in his district are not undergoing mil- 
itary training. I do not understand this at all, Why, 
the secretary himself could he prosecuted for that. 
{Laughter,) Military training is a civic duty and not 
a voluntary occupation. Who can refuse to take part in 
it? If I w^ere the secretary of a Komsomol district 
committee, I assure you all my members would under- 
go military training. 

Sometimes village Soviet or kolkhoz chairmen Have 
to make kolkhozniks put bad roads into proper shape. 
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While working on road repairs people may upbraid 
the chairmen, but as soon as the road is fixed and 
they themselves begin to use it, they begin singing its 
praises: “It’s a good thing that we did that road, it’s 
good they made us do it.” {Laughter,) You have to 
make people do necessary jobs in the Komsomol, too. 
What do you think? If one Komsomol member fails 
to turn out for military training today, and another 
tomorrow, if one Komsomol member or another begins 
to ponder over whether he should or should not turn 
out for military training, what will come of it all? No, 
that is not the attitude to take toward civic duties. 
Military training is a civic duty, and the question of 
whether a person wants to or does not want to fulfil it 
just cannot rise. 

Another matter to be taken up is that the Komsomol 
should play a leading part in the military training of 
the youth. Here the demands are greater. It is neces- 
sary that Komsomol members should themselves make 
a successful study of the art of warfare and serve as 
an example to those who are not Komsomol members, 
that the youth should set the pace for older people 
who are undergoing military training. That, of course, 
is a more difficult matter. But I think it quite possible. 
For you in the Komsomol have your Komsomol dis- 
cipline — only you must learn how to make proper use 
of it. 
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It is very important that you also prepare your- 
selves physically for the war. Our young people were 
pretty well off, and we even spoiled them somewhat. 
I’m not at all sorry about that. But the time has now 
come when not only a high morale but also physical 
endurance is wanted of people. I think the Komsomol 
ought to help people build up their physical stamina. 
Kuibyshev nature provides us with opportunities for 
tliat. In w’eather like today’s you can harden yourself 
very well indeed. Suppose you go out on trek from 
Saturday to Sunday evening taking along only a couple 
of crusts, or even one, to eat. That would be hard- 
ening yourselves. 

We must, and will he, victorious. But victory will 
not drop from the skies. A^ictory has to be won in 
battle, and in w^hat battle! Harden yourselves now, be- 
fore you get to the front. Maybe it will not be alto- 
gether pleasant for you now, but when you get to 
the front, you will be thankful for it. Of course, there 
is much that could still be said about military train- 
ing. How^ever, I only wanted to show you the direc- 
tion this training should take. You must cope with mil- 
itary training — ^your membership in the Komsomol 
makes that your duly. Otherwise you cannot call your- 
selves Komsomol members. Why, the majority of our 
men at the front do not belong to the Party. Yet what 
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boundless heroism they are displaying in defence oi 
our country! 

Now’ a few words about production. To wage war 
without production, as you yourselves are aware, is 
impossible. There are many important plants in Kui- 
byshev Region — there is no need to tell you about that. 
Komsomol members should be pioneers also in pro- 
duction. You now have to step up your work to the 
maximum, to do everything you can. 

I listened with pleasure to the speech delivered by 
the comrade from a trade school. I liked the way he 
dealt with the negative aspects of the work of his school, 
did not brag, but brought out defects with a view la 
eliminating them. 

Well then, comrades, Komsomol members engaged 
in production, you have to master your jobs lo per- 
fection, and in a minimum of time you have to secure 
good results in your work. 

is required of us is to increase the produc- 
tivity of labour to the utmost limits, bearing fimily in 
mind that each new shell strengthens our fighting men. 
our Komsomol members at the front. So then, do not 
be sparing of your efforts, turn out more munitions 
and of the very best quality. 

Comrades, we are all patriots. But there are among 
us contemplators, if one may use such an expression. 
But surely passive emotions cannot suffice at a time 
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liks this. There are some people who, listening to the 
(.'ommuniques of the Soviet Information Bureau, be* 
gin to moan: “Oh, we’ve retreated, oh, we’ve with- 
drawn from a town!” They listen to the communique, 
moan and groan, but do not lift a finger to help the 
front. Patriotism of that kind is worthless. No, rather 
than get nervous, it would be better to do everv’thing 
possible to help the front, to help smash fascism. 

Such are the tasks facing the Komsomol at the 
present time. You must do all in your power and 
even more to achieve victoiy over the enemy! 

This will accord with Comrade Stalins words: 

. . We must crush the military might of the German 
invaders, we must destroy to the last man the German 
forces of occupation who intruded into our country 
for the purpose of enslaving it.” It is to fulfil this 
task that I call on the Kuibyshev city organization of 
the Komsomol. {Stormy applause. I 

Komomolskaya Pravda, 

November 21, 1941 



FROM A SPEECH AT A CONFERENCE 
OF SECRETARIES OF RURAL KOMSOMOL 
ORGANIZATIONS IN MOSCOW REGION 

FEBRUARY 26, 1942 


Comrades, your conference has a definite purpose: 
to discuss how best to prepare for spring field work, 
how best to carry through the spring sowing. In 
this connection Komsomol members are faced with 
tasks requiring very serious attention. The Komsomol 
members in the countryside are a big force. If this 
force is organized, if the Komsomol organizations in 
the kolkhozes are able to take the lead not only 
among the youth, but also among the adult kolkhoz- 
niks, they are certain to make a success of the spring 
sowing. 

It is clear that not only the Komsomol will engage 
in preparing and conducting the spring sowing. 
Parly and Soviet organizations will attend to all 
this. But, since we attach great importance to the suc- 
cessful conduct of the sowing, we want all public 
bodies, the Komsomol included, to be drawn in. 

» . . There is a war on now. I shall not be mistaken 
if I say that everybody in the country-side wants the 
Germans to be defeated. 
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But just lo want is not enough, it is tantamount to 
doing nothing. If you want to defeat the Germans.^ you 
have to do it with deeds, not words. And speaking 
about Moscow Region, it has to be said outright that 
if you want to have a share in the victory over the 
German fascist invaders, you must plant as many 
potatoes as possible. 

A peasant woman may, of course, say to you: 
“How can I defeat the invaders with potatoes?'’ Such 
ideas may possibly exist, and it is up to you, Komso- 
mol members, to tell the kolkhozniks that the huge 
Red Army, which is fighting the German invaders and 
successfully mo^dng westw’ards, must be fed well and 
supplied with everything it needs. You understand your- 
selves that the men in the army suffer much priva- 
tion and adversity. They are in the trenches, exposed 
to the hitter cold day and night. In order that they 
should be strong, energetic, that they should always 
want to fight and always be in high spirits, they must 
have plenty of good food. If you were to be deprived 
of food for tAvo or three days and then told to enter 
a race or to play a game of football, each one of you 
would say : “I can’t do any running,” or, “Fm a poor 
footballer.” And so the men in the array should be giv- 
en good, tasty, satisfying meals. We have to supply 
our army wfith an abundance of the necessary products 
We have lo provide the army and the population ’with 
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more meat. Potatoes are good fodder for pigs, and the 
more pigs we fatten, the more pork will there be for 
the army and the population. 

Spring sowing tliis year, in wartime conditions, must 
be carried through in an exemplary manner, and with- 
in the shortest possible space of time. By making 
a good job of the so\ring we must lay the basis for a 
bumper crop. 

Consequently, comrades members of the Komsomol, 
you must see to it that the spring sowing is well done, 
and primarily that the plan is fulfilled and the max- 
imum use made of every patch of available land. 
Tliat is the task. I would say that this task should be- 
come the law for every Soviet citizen. This, comrades, 
is task number one. Task number two is to raise the 
biggest possible harvest, to extract from the soil all 
that it can yield. That is why the quality of spring field 
work must he such as to ensure a successful harvest. 
And you, comrades Komsomol members, must do all 
in your pow’er to lay the foundation for a bumper 
crop by doing the spring sowing in exemplary fashion. 
I shall not deal here with w’hat has to be done to 
achieve this. You are kolkhozniks, and you know all 
that no worse than I. 

So then, you have two main tasks. The first is to so-w 
as much as possible, and the second, to gather in a 
bumper harvest. And in this, comrades, will be ex- 
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pressed your service to your country, your help to the 
front, your most effective participation in the struggle 
against fascism. 

Comrades have spoken here of the very active part 
being played by Komsomol members in preparing for 
the spring sowing, of the efforts they are making to 
ensure that tlie kolkhozes are well prepared for the 
spring field work. That is very good. Ail »hat is de- 
serving of praise, but I think some Komsomol members 
are trying to usurp the positions of the chairmen of 
kolkhozes. 

You say: we w^ere short of this and that, we went, 
we obtained it, we exchanged something else for it 
But what was the chairman doing? Warming himself 
at the fireside? The chairman ought to work harder. 
Your job is to help, to exert pressure, to push, not to 
give people any peace, to sting like bees, and when 
bees sting a person, he quickly gets moving. 

But .what actually happens? You will be doing every- 
thing yourselves, while the chairman of the kolkhoz 
will take it easy, letting others do his work for him. 

Bear this in mind, comrades Komsomol members: 
there are two ways of leading or taking part in or^ 
ganization, agitation, or propaganda. 

One way is to do everything yourself. There is the 
Komsomol member who does everything himself: he 
is the village librarian, he organizes meetings, deliv 
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ers lectures, conducts propaganda to draw new mem- 
bers into tlie kolkhoz and collects membership dues. 
In a word, one individual does everything and is busy 
from morning till night, while other Komsomol mem- 
bers who live next door to him are not given anything 
to do at all. That sort of thing happens with us, and 
it seems that some little progress is being made, but, 
comrades, I think that an organizer’s strength should 
consist not only in working himself, but in making 
others work, getting them to follow his lead. Now if 
it could be assumed that I, as a Komsomol member 
(that, of course, is already impossible) {laughter), 
came to a kolkhoz, on no account would I start doing 
everything myself; I would try to get all the work done 
with the help of the local people, so that each one had 
a task, an assignment — in a w’ord, that everybody had 
some work to do. What is more, if I vrere to notice 
that some Komsomol member was only nominally a 
member and was not doing any work, I would make 
it a practice to give him assignments as often as pos- 
sible. Please be so kind, I w'ould say, as to do this or 
that. And I would make it a practice to check up 
often on what he was doing, on how he was working. 

That is the only way to achieve success. It should 
be understood, comrades, that when many people are 
busy, when each one has a job to do, when all the 
work of the Komsomol organization is divided among 
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all Komsomol members, then, it stands to reason, things 
will go better. For say what you like, ten people will 
always do more, and do it better, than a single indi- 
vidual. 

The youth cannot be welded together organizational- 
ly only on an ideological basis, Xot everyone joins 
the Komsomol out of ideological convictions. Of 
course, most young people join the Komsomol because 
of ideological motives, realizing that the Komsomol 
is the first and closest assistant of the Party, but there 
are some vdio on joining are still poorly prepared 
ideologically and have only a vague notion of the ideo- 
logical content of the work of the Komsomol. Much 
work has to be done with this section of the youth to 
make them people with convictions whose actions are 
governed by lofty ideas. You have to accustom them 
to the Komsomol, to ensure that the Komsomol organ- 
ization becomes part of their lives, of their being. 
Now that requires that they should do something from 
day to day. It is while doing practical work tliat a 
person receives training, develops, becomes a capable 
organizer, grow’s ideologically. That is why every Kom- 
somol member should be engaged in practical work, 
constantly do something and be responsible to his 
Komsomol unit for his work. Only in the process of 
joint, collective 'work will we be able to train good 
organizers, good Komsomol wmrkers. 
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Why does this sort of thing often happen in our 
kolkhozes: as long as the farm has a good chairman 
il prospers, but no sooner does this chairman leave 
and a bungler is given his job, than the kolkhoz be- 
comes unrecognizable in a year, and turns into a very 
bad one? It only happens because the kolkhozniks 
themselves have not been drawn into the conduct of 
practical affairs. 

That is why you, Komsomol members, if you wish 
to become real organizers in the kolkhozes, must not 
only help with everything, but you must be good 
organizers.; you must follow the work of the brigade 
leader, the chairman of the kolkhoz and its members, 
help them, encourage the kolkhoz Stakhanovites and 
reprove and scold the negligent kolkhozniks. Komso- 
mol members in the kolkhozes should be the instru- 
ments of public pressure and not exercise adminis- 
trative functions. 

You understand the difference between the influence 
of the administration and that exercised by the com- 
munity. Now’, if you were to call a Komsomol meeting 
to- wrhich you invite non-members and there give a 
good dressing down to somebody who, let us say for 
example, engages in speculation, that would be an ac- 
tion of a public nature: you will shame such a person 
for taking advantage of the war situation to sell po- 
tatoes at three times the regular price, and seek to 
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influence him by public pressure. Of course, there is 
also another way of influencing the speculator, by ad- 
ministrative measures, but I have in mind the method 
of public pressure, which is a highly important educa- 
tional factor. 

At present most of the work in the kollchozes is 
done by women. Your job, comrades Komsomol mem- 
bers. is to draw all the women into active work in 
production, to evoke lofty patriotic sentiments in them, 
to get them to follow your lead. Now if you cope with 
that job, then the w'ork of the Komsomol organiza* 
tion and its influence over the masses will be very 
effective. 

We have already agreed that Ave shall make a splen- 
did job of the spring sowing this year and lay the 
basis for a bumper harvest. But if you seriously want 
to do this job, you must draw’ as many w’omen as 
possible into the w’ork, you must explain to the wrom- 
en members of kolkhozes that the supply of food to 
our Red Army and our people depends on the success 
of the spring sowing. I am certain that all our women 
are anxious to provide our Red Army and our people 
in the rear with more and better food. You, Komsomol 
members, must arrange matters so that all w’omen 
collective farmers should work in the fields during 
the spring sowing. The work of the Komsomol mem- 
bers should be judged not only by what they them- 
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selves do. bul also by their success in getting the youth, 
all kolkhozniks, and particularly the women, to fol- 
low their lead. It should be remembered that women 
are the main force in the kolkhozes, and if we get all 
the women to work in the fields, inspire them with 
lofty patriotism, they will accomplish a great deal. 

I think that Komsomol members will be supported by 
all kolkhozniks of both sexes if they combat idlers 
wdth all their youthful ardour. Idling cannot be tol- 
erated, particularly in “wartime when fierce battles 
are being fought, w'hen every day hundreds of people 
are laying down their lives on the field of battle for 
our country, for our Soviet State. I think we shall have 
ihe sympathy and support of the whole people if we 
severely punish idlers and parasites. 

During the grim days of the war, when the fate of 
our homeland is being decided on the battlefield, no 
honest person can stand aside from the struggle. Pic- 
ture to yourselves the person w^^ho walks along with 
a smile on his face, does nothing and has no wish to 
do anything. Such an individual is our enemy. Kom- 
somol members should brand him with shame, and ex- 
pose him to the entire people. And if he is incorrigible, 
he should be severely dealt with. That is the line you 
should adopt, comrades Komsomol members! 

Komsomol members have a big and responsible job 
before them. Our valiant Red Army, comrades, is 
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coping wilh a very powerful enemy, an enemy without 
equal in the world, and our fighting men are driving 
him westward, sweeping Soviet territory elear of the 
fascist filth, and I think you want to be on a level 
with our fighters — ^the Red xArmy nien, commanders 
and political workers. You must not be daunted by re- 
sponsibility and difficulty\ you must cope with the 
tasks you have been set. . . . 

Komsomolskava Pravda, 

March 3, 1942 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF PARTY MASS WORK 

SPEECH AT A CONFERENCE OF PARTY WORKERS 
OF MOSCOW PLANTS 

APRIL 21, 1942 


Comrades! I do not intend to deliver a directive 
speech, but shall only touch on certain problems of 
Party mass work. We hear a great deal of talk about 
Party mass work. Everybody is talking about it, but 
if we probe deeper into the matter, we find that many 
lack a sufficiently clear and definite idea, a concrete 
understanding, of this problem. In the highly compli- 
cated conditions of the present war, particularly when 
we bear in mind that thousands of new people have 
been promoted to leading posts in Party organizations 
in the factories and institutions and have become prop- 
agandists and agitators, we are faced with the 
task of effectively utilizing die wealth of experience 
accumulated by our Party in organizing and conduct- 
ing political work among the masses. 

What is Party mass work? What do we mean by con- 
tact with the masses? After all, this is precisely what 
we particularly value in our political work. 

It should be said that contact with the masses can 
take the most varied forms. 
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Let us suppose you have a wide circle of acquaint- 
ances, you visit one another, and, of course, while 
visiting you can also learn something of what is 
going on at the factory, among the workers, at the 
oiFice. That is also a way of maintaining contact with 
people. 

Breezy familiarity in relations with the workers. 
There is, say, the Party or trade-union organizer who 
while making the rounds of the departments pats 
workers on the back, and even calls them by their 
first names. Yet he makes no effort to go into the 
work in hand, nor does he direct the attention of the 
workers to defects. One can occasionally hear it said 
of such a Parly secretary or Party organizer: ‘That 
chap’s closely connected with the masses. He pats the 
worker on the back, calls him Ivan Petrovich. He’s 
one of us.” 

Trailing behind the masses is also maintaining 
‘^contact” with them. People come to you with com- 
plaints about one thing or another, and you nod 
agreement and then you weep on each other’s shoul- 
ders. Someone whines to you and you join in: “Yes, 
there’s no light, it’s cold, there really is not quite 
enough food.” Some hitch occurs at the factory or 
in the office, and you walk around and chorus: 
‘Those confounded bureaucrats! See the hopeless 
mess they’ve got us into?” And people will listen to 
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you, and, I dare say, soiineone may even like it at 
first. 

But is this the kind of contact with the masses 
that we Bolsheviks have in mind? Of course not. To 
go along with the masses, which are sometimes carried 
away by backward elements, wherever these masses go 
is a Menshevik line. Our Bolshevik line is to lead the 
masses, not to assume guardianship over them, but to 
lead them on behind the conscious vanguard. 

But how does one lead the masses? 

Before answering this question, let me ask you an- 
other: who can lead the masses? That is the calling 
of the Communists. The Communist Party leads the 
masses and does so quite well. Countless examples 
could he cited in proof of this. And the first example 
is the war. Despite the setbacks of the first months 
of the w“ar, due mainly to the sudden and unexpected 
way in which w^e were attacked, one can say without 
fear of contradiction that the people’s confidence in 
their Government, and hence in the Party, was not 
shaken for a single moment. That is a fact. 

Here we have a gathering of Party leaders. Whether 
you like it or not, you are the leaders of the meisses 
on the spot. And how could it be otherwise? What sort 
of a Party secretary is he whom people do not con- 
sider to be Aeir political leader! The secretary of a 
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Party comiiiittee is a liighly responsible person in a 
factory, institution, or district. 

But what is required of the secretary of a Parly 
organization if he is to exercise real influence on the 
masses, if the masses are to take heed of him, beliex^e 
in him? It goes without saying that a Party leader, 
propagandist or agitator must be guided by lofty 
ideas, he must be deeply devoted to the Communist 
Party, he must know^ the history of our Party at 
least in broad outline and understand the tasks w'hich 
our Party sets the working class, the people. A Party 
leader or propagandist must at least be not less devel-. 
oped politically than others, and it wnll not hurt him 
to have some general culture besides. But how is a 
Party worker to approach the masses? 

Firstly. Judging from my own lengthy experience, 
it seems to me that a Party leader must not be swell- 
headed, a know-all. If, in conversation with w'orkers 
or rank-and-file Party members you imply by some 
gesture, tone or some insignificant, apparently casual, 
phrase that you consider yourself cleverer than they 
are, and knoiv more than they do, then you are as 
good as lost. The worker or the average person in 
general does not care for those who have a high opin- 
ion of themselves, and will pay no heed, to them* and 
at the appropriate moment will let them know about 
it, well and truly. So then, first and foremost, Comma- 
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nists must not be swell-headed, know-alls, and must 
not forget vfhat Comrade Stalin said at the conference 
of Slakhanovites held in November 1935: 

‘‘‘Hence, we leaders of the Party and the Government 
must not only teach the workers, but also learn from 
them. I shall not undertake to deny that you, the mem- 
bers of the present conference, have learned something 
here at this conference from the leaders of our Govern- 
ment. But neither can it be denied that we, the leaders 
of the Government, have learned a great deal from 
you, the Slakhanovites, the members of this confer- 
ence. Well, comrades, thanks for the lesson, many 
thanks!” 

The conclusion, therefore, which we have reached is 
that an agitator must be modest; particularly must 
this quality be possessed by the Party worker who 
holds, so to speak, Party administrative power, namely, 
the secretary of a Party organization. If he wishes 
to enjoy the affection of the workers he has to cultivate 
in himself the quality of modesty, and not get swell- 
headed. Am I right? (Voices: “Yes, hear, hear!”) He 
who wants to be a leader must keep an eye on himself. 

Secondly. It will not do for a propagandist or Party 
leader to he too didactic in his dealings with the 
masses. You probably have noticed yourselves that 
when a speaker does nothing but say: you have to 
do one thing or another, we must, indeed, are in duty 
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bound to do this or that, it actually becomes unpleas- 
ant to listen to him. I write an article and it 

logically follows that I should say “This must be 
done,” it somehow goes against my grain and I try to 
replace that formulation by another one. It is an 
altogether different matter when you convey your 
thoughts, your message or appeal, by means of argu- 
ments and analysis, by proving that some measure or 
other has to be taken. Surely in addressing your au- 
dience you can take counsel, so to say, wdth it: “What 
do you think if we were to do it like this ” “It seems 
to me it w’ould be better to solve the problem this 
way,” “In the given circumstances I would do the fol* 
lowing.” If you do that the audience will react quite 
differently. 

In this instance we are dealing with speeches at 
small meetings and production conferences, and brief 
talks. A speech delivered at a meeting attended by 
thousands of people will, of course, take another 
form. There each phrase must be short, clear-cut; it 
IS difiGcult there to employ the conversational form. 
But in your everyday work it is necessary more 
often than not to draw the w^orkers themselves into 
discussion, conversation, and here the form “What do 
you think, how does it look to you?’’ will be more 
acceptable. It is very valuable to start the ball rolling, 
to get the workers to exchange views, to express them- 
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selves. Then the meeting will Be a lively one, the 
workers will speak willingly, and the value result- 
ing from such a meeting will he unquestionable. Yet 
meetings sometimes are like it used to be at prayers. 
The speaker and the audience are things apart and 
after they have sat out the appointed time, everybody 
goes home. 

Do not be afraid to depart from the outline of 
your speech or talk. You may be talking about work 
or about the war, but if some other question crops 
up that is of interest to those present, never mind, do 
not pass it by. Once the people are aroused and are 
interested, they will all continue to listen, and you will 
find it possible to discuss all the points you originally 
intended. 

The main thing is never to avoid sharp 
issues, as some speakers quite frequently do. Under 
no circumstances do that, do not evade an answer, 
don’t try to gloss over questions that have been raised. 
If you are unable at the moment to answer some 
question, say outright: “The question is interesting 
and important, and I would gladly answer it, but 
I am not prepared to do so now, I have not given it any 
thought, and am at a loss how to answer it. I shall 
go into the matter, talk it over with comrades and 
then I shall answer you. But perhaps tliere is somebody 
present who can clear the matter up?’* If you do 
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that, it will be an altogether different matter. But 
occasionally some of our people like to steer clear of 
burning issues, or explain them in such a way that 
nobody understands what it is all about or gets a 
straightforward, honest answer. 

A Party leader has to be absolutely honest in his 
attitude to others. The secretaiy' of a Parly organiza- 
tion is the eye of the Party. I do not know whether 
you fully appreciate the point. That is why all per- 
sonal likes and dislikes must be set aside. If there are 
people whom, for one reason or another, you do not 
like, you must hide the fact so thoroughly that nobody 
will have the faintest idea of it. It will be a bad thing 
if it is noticed that you are not unbiased in your at- 
titude to different people. 

It happens occasionally that some average man is 
reticent and keeps to himself, but does his work well; 
on the other hand, the fellow who is not much good 
at his job, but frequents the offices of the Party 
committee, the trade union coimnittee or the Young 
Communist League, and is always on hand, gets pushed 
forward. That will not do. If the secretary of a Party 
committee vrishes to enjoy prestige he must have a 
clean reputation with tlie masses. That does not mean 
that he cannot have closer personal relations with 
certain people. Of course he can. But in his public 
relations he must be impartial to all people. His 
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attitude should be this: ‘‘You are a friend of mine, 
which is all well and good, but if you approach your 
work carelessly, idle around, and shirk the jobs you 
have been given, I shall demand more of you than 
of others, and make it hotter for you.” Such must 
be the attitude to people on the part of a secretary 
of a Party organization. 

In all things your conduct should be such that 
those around you feel your sincerity and honesty. 
Hypocrisy cannot be hidden from the masses at all, 
and so do everything in your powder to avoid it. You 
can not deceive the masses, and if people discover 
that a person is hypocritical, they wull never put 
their faith in him again. 

If, then, we cultivate these qualities in ourselves, 
we will find it easier to work. 

And now let us take up the question as to how 
Party mass work should be approached, how it should 
be conducted, and how problems of one kind or another 
should be raised before the masses. All questions must 
be raised from the standpoint of the Party, and the 
approach to all things must be a Party approach. Say, 
subscriptions to the state loan have been opened. It 
is clear that now everybody will sign up for the 
equivalent of a month’s salary. As a’ propagandist 
I would put it straight to the workers: “At present 
even those whose wages are not high are subscrib- 
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ing a month’s pay. After all, you know the situation 
our country is going through now. We have a big 
army, our expenditures are enormous, the state needs 
money which must be got somewhere. Either wre allow 
inflation or help the state by loaning it money. That’s 
the only way to carry^ on the war, there’s no other way 
out.” To this some may say: *‘But we’re having such 
a hard time.” I, howwer, would answer : *’You are hav- 
ing a hard time and bread is rationed just because 
there is a war on. If we had plenty of bread, plenty of 
textiles, clothing, footwear and other goods w^e would 
not need to raise a loan, hut would simply open shops, 
fill them with goods, and the money w^ould flow in. 
The loan has been floated just because we are short 
of money and consumer goods, because shells, arma- 
ments are being produced, and goods are serving 
the needs of the army, the war.” 

There is a shortage of goods not only here, but also 
in other countries, particularly in the fascist countries 
and those that have been plundered by the German 
fascists. And in this connection it should be explained 
that W’e are least of all to blame, that we were at- 
tacked; we should make clear the imperialist nature 
of the war being w’aged by" Hitler Germany. The 
workers may be bluntly asked: “Do you want us to 
be defeated?” But I know that you are afraid of 
even uttering that word. As for me, I would time 
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and again ask those who make a poor contribution 
to the loan: *‘Do you want us to be beaten?” The 
alternative is that either we work harder or are beaten. 
Take an example from the people of Leningrad. See 
what difficulties they are enduring and how heroic is 
their conduct. That is how issues should be put to the 
working people; that will be raising problems in a 
Party fashion. 

Speaking to the W’orkers at one big plant, I told them 
frankly that wliat the state requires of us is that we 
should consume less and produce more; I put the 
matter sharply and explained that this was so not 
because we ivant our workers and other employees 
to go short, but only because we have less goods 
now, the needs of the front are great, and the enemy 
is pressing on us. Don’t be afraid to raise issues 
sharply, as long as you do so correctly and in Party 
fashion. 

If people know at your factory that you don’t like 
hypocrisy, that you don’t evade issues, and are not 
swell-headed, your w^ords will impress everybody. 
Ollierwise nobody will believe you and people will 
say: ‘*We know you. You advise us to do one thing, 
but think differently yourself. You don’t practise 
what you preach.” They might not tell it to you to 
your face, but on the quiet they are certain to say it. 

What is the aim of Party propaganda and agitation 
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at the preseril lime? To ensure that the masses should 
feel at ever)’ step that the Communist Party has no 
special interests of its o^sn, that it upholds the in* 
terests of the proletariat, of the people as a whole. 
And nov/ is just the lime when the predominance of 
the interests of the whole over those of the individual 
stands out with extraordinary clarity and vividness, 
in a way that anybody, even a semi- 1 iterate person 
or a child, can understand. Everybody is now aware 
that the interests of the people prevail over those of 
the individual or of groups. 

A cruel w^ar is going on; the fascists are perpetrat- 
ing the most unheard-of atrocities. These things should 
be spoken of, and everybody should be asked what 
he thinks, what he is prepared to do in the common 
cause. “Here is what society as a whole, the Party 
requires of you. If we defeat the enemy you’ll have 
everything, but if we don’t, then you too will perish. 
But we can defeat the enemy only if we throw all 
our forces, both material and human, into the war 
effort” If you address any meeting along these lines 
and put the whole matter before it honestly, PIl war- 
rant that at least ninety-nine, if not one hundred, 
percent of your audience will declare iheir readiness 
to make any sacrifices so long as the enemy is 
defeated. Some miserable creature may be opposed 
to that there still are enemies, but these are only 
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isolated individuals: renegades left over from the old 
world. We must teach people to W'ork with supreme 
devotion for the common good. That is the task now 
facing the Communists. 

A very important phenomenon can be observed at 
present: more people are joining the Party now than 
in peacetime, and more people are entering it at the 
front than in the rear; more applications for member- 
ship are being made in areas close to the front than in 
areas at a distance from it. (Voices: “That’s true!”) 
Now w'hy is that the case? Because everybody feels 
the need to strengthen the Party. Everybody know^s 
that our Party is the leader, and that only a pow’-er- 
ful, strong Party can guarantee the people victory. 
And when a Red Army man sees that he is about to 
take part in some heavy fighting, he hands in an 
application for Party membership, wishing to go 
into action as a Communist. Therein lies the great 
strength of our Party, of the Soviet State. The masses 
are well aware that their path is the same as the 
Party’s. 

There are mass organizations in fascist Germany. 
Hitler has duped the masses, suppressed and debased 
them. We, on the contrary, develop the masses, raise 
their consciousness. 

It has been said here that our propagandists and 
agitators are attentive to the needs of individual work- 
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ers and help them. That is not a bad thing. I must 
say that it is a good thing, a good human quality, to 
be able to help people, to render them assistance. 
Women are better than men at this. But here again 
one should explain the connection between private 
needs and the common tasks facing us. If a person 
asks for assistance, he should be helped, but at the 
same time he should be told; “Look here, the Party 
or trade union organization is assisting you, helping 
you on. But we want you, when the time comes, not 
to stand aloof but to join with the rest in advancing 
the common cause.” This line should be adhered to 
and pursued in all our work among the masses. 

It was said here that the way newspapers are read 
out aloud makes such readings rather dull. It must 
be admitted that it often looks less like reading the 
press aloud to the workers than exercising a sort of 
tutelage over them. It seems to me that it is not 
alvrays convenient and beneficial to have the same 
people do the reading every time. If I were the 
secretary of the Party organization at a factory, 
I would do this: during lunch hour I would go over 
to the workers and ask them if anybody wanted to 
hear extracts read from the press. Of course, some 
would want to. Then I would ask: “Who wants to 
to the reading?” Many of our people make good 
readers and volunteers would undoubtedly be forth* 
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coming* I would, however, send an experienced, cul- 
tured worker to the group of workers, to get the 
conversation started and help explain the material 
read out. That w’ould be more natural, and would 
make it easier to discover what questions the work- 
ers are interested in. Of course, the comrade you 
send should be a cultured, tactful person. I guarantee 
that if this method of discussion is followed, press 
readings will become more lively and popular. 

Forty years or so ago I myself was such a reader. 
There w^ere fifteen people in my circle, which was 
an illegal one. Had I confined myself to reading, 
nothing would have come of it. The reading itself 
used to take from fifteen to tw'enty minutes, and then 
a discussion would follows I w-ould ask: “Well, did 
you understand this point or that?” “No, we didn’t.” 
“Well then, let’s see what it is all about.” Then we 
would begin a discussion that would last an hour, 
an hour and a half, or more. Nobody fell asleep 
while I was reading because they knew that the read- 
ing would be followed by discussion. So, comrades, 
it’s not so simple to be an agitator. And reading the 
newspapers aloud is practically propagandist activ- 
ity and has to be done skilfully, with much thought. 
If the reader and leader of the discussion lacks the 
ability to interest his listeners, and if they know that 
you have prepared him beforehand, what sort of an 
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exchange of views can 3'ou expect? Those who listen 
to such press readings will regard them as school 
lessons of a kind, as something like the scripture 
lessons we used to get in the old da\'s. 

Every newspaper article contains something that 
can be used to bring the conversation to political 
issues of a general character. And I think that' it 
would be better if one of the workers themselves 
did the reading and still better if they took turns. 
As for those whom you appoint to take part in these 
group readings, let them help to keep the conversation 
going and explain any points that are not clear. 

As I listened to the speeches of the comrades here 
I did not get the impression that you had displayed 
initiative in raising issues concerned with production. 
Maybe you were shy. That’s possible. 

\^Tiat are the problems of production that face 
us, apart from the general problems of which you are 
well aware? For example, one important task 
I would raise is that of collecting metal scrap. I have 
in mind not the factories or dwellings, but, say, the 
enormous quantity of shell fragments alone which 
is scattered about here in Moscow Region. Why 
not set the Moscow Young Communist League organi- 
zation the task of collecting this scrap? Lying about 
in the fields and the forests of Moscow Region are 
smashed-up aircraft and much metal scrap of other 
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kinds. I think that it ought to be easy to collect not 
less than ten thousand tons of scrap, at a very 
modest estimate. And that would be of great help. To 
do this, of course, it is necessary to conduct appro- 
priate propaganda, make it clear to the young people 
how much the country needs metal, and tell thorn 
how to go about collecting and delivering scrap. As 
a matter of fact, there will hardly be any need to 
conduct extensive propaganda, the issue being suffi- 
ciently clear as it is. You only have to organize the 
job practically. 

I would also like to deal with the question of al- 
lotment gardening. Not one of the comrades who 
spoke here referred to this problem, and yet it is 
an important one. The agitator must not only pop- 
ularize this movement, but also help organize it, see 
that where there are collectively cultivated allotment 
gardens people are not taken out to the fields for 
nothing, but once there, should be able to make the 
best use of their time, achieving the maximum of 
productivity. In this regard a great deal of organi- 
zational work has to be done by Party and trade 
union workers together with the managements. 

Here is a point that has astonished me very much 
at our conference. Day in and day out the press 
deals with the Stakhanov movement, and, although 
this is a gathering of secretaries of Party organiza- 
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dons, some of whom delivered what amounted to 
reports on their work, nobody mentioned the Stakha- 
nov movement. It was forgotten. And it seems to 
me that it was forgotten not by accident. In its treat- 
ment of the Stakhanov movement the press occasion- 
ally emphasizes the wrong point. Only the thousand 
and two-thousand percenters a^e popularized, bul 
have we many of such workers? That was why you 
did not speak of the Stakhanov movement. Your w’all 
newspapers very likely also deal mainly with the 
thousand-percenters. 

This problem can be approached from two angles. 
One might say this: didn’t the director, the chief en- 
gineer and the entire management al your factory 
or mill know any better than to have their people 
work so long 03 i output quotas that any intelligent, 
honest person can fulfil by one thousand percent? 
Evidently people have been working very poorly 
till noiv, or have done nothing at all. Why, if a per- 
son' can fulfil output quotas by one thousand percent 
without introducing any new devices or other innova- 
tions, the director and the chief engineer of the fac- 
tory or mill concerned should be put on trial for 
permitting the misappropriation of state funds. I my- 
self worked as a lathe operator for twenty-five to 
twenty-seven years, and all of you who come from 
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the factories also understand what it means to be 
a thousand-percenter. 

Only he who introduces some innovation, some 
technical improvement, in his job can be a genuine 
thousand-percenter. Let us say, for example, (that 
instead of sewing buttons on by hand you begin to 
do the work by machinery. Your output would, of 
course, increase many times over. Or some other 
rationalization proposal is put into effect on the job, 
resulting in a rapid increase in output. The Stakha- 
nov movement is unthinkable apart from rationaliza- 
tion on the job. But this is just the point that has 
not been shown or spoken about. 

^STien -we speak of thousand-percenters we should 
say that such and such a person at such and such a 
plant has made a sensible proposal, and that its 
effect in production has been such and such. It is 
far more important to tell how such a result was 
arrived at than to repeat endlessly the word “thousand- 
percenter.” Everybody at the plant should pay at- 
tention to each innovation and see to it that it finds 
its way into other departments. And if the rational- 
izer happens to be a fitter, a lathe operator or a 
worker in some other trade, it ought to be found 
out what assistance he received from the engineering 
staff and designers. All this goes to show how much 
we lag behind in thi% most important matter of pop- 
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ularizing rationalization, introducing innovations, 
promoting emulation. If we printed articles about 
thousand- percenters written along these lines, this 
would render great assistance in promoting rationali- 
zation. 

But what is our chief trouble? The trouble is that 
we forget the average, ordinary worker. Just tell me 
this: if all those who still do not fulfil their output 
quotas began to do so. by how much would output 
increase? You are people with experience, you can tell 
me {Voices: “By ten, fifteen, twenty percent.”) There 
you are. So then, if we succeeded in raising productiv- 
ity of labour among all the workers— J repeat, all the 
workers — by only ten percent, how beneficial it would 
be. W'hat an increase in industrial output it would yield! 
But it is more difficult to achieve that than to obtain 
isolated records. It is very important to produce some 
small invention or introduce some rationalization pro- 
posal, but that is not everything or the most difficult 
thing to do. Working on a hand-operated lathe you can 
produce, say, twenty screws, whereas on an automatic 
lathe you can turn out five thousand in the same time. 
But that does not decide the matter. 

The Stakhanov movement presupposes the improve- 
ment of working methods, facilitating work by intro- 
ducing devices of different kinds. This kind of inno- 
vation cannot embrace a very wide range of people, 
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because much depends here on each person, on his in^ 
dividual capabilities and his inventiveness. Yet it must 
be spurred on and developed, particularly by depart- 
mental engineers and designers, whose duty it is to 
do so. 

The Stakhanov movement should not, however, ob- 
scure or minimize the role of Socialist emulation among 
the rank and file, which can yield considerable results; 
it is the average, rank-and-file people who play tlie 
decisive part in successful production performance. 
However, you, comrades — I shall put it bluntly — 
adopt a negligent attitude to the rank and file. You 
must remember more often that to raise the productiv- 
ity of labour of the average v/orker by only ten 
percent is a matter of tremendous importance which 
requires day-lo-day propaganda. The attention of the 
engineers, particularly those who are Party members 
— ^and we have quite a number of them in such big 
cities as Moscow — should be drawm to this. In dealing 
with the Stakhanov movement in the press, we should 
present it as it should be. Achievements in rationali- 
zation should be popularized and displayed, and what 
is most important, intro-duced in production, yet they 
should not blind one to the signficance of achievements 
on the part of the average vrorker. The average worker 
increases his productivity without introducing any 
changes into the technical process of production; what 
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does is to increase the intensity, speed and adroit- 
ness of his work. It would be a good idea to get such 
average workers together, especially elderly workers 
with long service records, and have a frank talk with 
ihem about increasing output. That would exert con- 
siderable influence on the general rjerforinauce of the 
plant and produce substantial results. 

I very much advise you to pay more attention to 
the average worker, to bring him to the forefront, to 
give publicity in the factory wall newspaper to ihe 
work he does. Suppose a worker for iwo years ful- 
filled his output quota to the extent of only eighty to 
ninety percent, and during the war began to turn out 
one hundred to one hundred and five percent. He 
should be brought to the fore, his work should be 
given publicity. T^Tiy? Because there are thousands of 
such workers. You will be honouring a developing 
rank-and-file, average worker who regularly exceeds 
the output quota by three to five percent. Write an 
article about him in your wall newspaper, publish his 
portrait. If you do that the man who works next to 
him will think to himself: about me, am 

I any worse than he? I too can turn out the extra 
three to five percent and get my portrait in the paper,’"* 
In this w^ay the masses can be drawn into the emu- 
lation movement, for it will now develop on a basis 
within everybody’s reach. And this will be of really 
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great assistance in production. It is frequently 
called the Stakhanov movement. In essence it is 
genuine Socialist emulation, shock work, something 
you cannot give up on an}^ account; only you must 
know how to make use of it, and I would very much 
want you to utilize and develop it. The approach to 
the matter should be a practical one, it is not hulla- 
baloo we need hut tangible results, and this means rais- 
ing the average rate of output. 

The question was raised here concerning work 
among new workers. That is highly important and 
difficult work. Wherein does the difficulty lie? 

First and foremost, when the new worker — and it 
is women in the main who are now coming into in- 
dustry — enters the factory for the first time, he is 
stunned, and even somewhat scared by the unusual 
atmosphere. And it is only after he has worked at 
the plant for six months or so that he begins to like 
it. I remember my own experience in this regard. In 
a factory there is discipline, whereas some of our 
people, particularly the youth, are accustomed to 
doing things their own w^ay. We should help the new 
arrivals get into their work, become accustomed to 
the discipline and order of factory life, and, on the 
other hand, explain in a w-ay that will be under- 
stood that although it is hard at first, they will come 
to like it as time goes on and will not be able to 
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tear themselves away from the plant. Ever}1:hing 
should be done to enable the new people to grow to 
like their work and to master their profession and 
improve their qualifications as quickly as possible. 
That is why the problems of helping the novices in 
their work and in acquiring technical knowledge, and 
of the Party and trade union organizations devoting 
attention to drawing the new workers into the daily 
life of the facto-ry, should, in my opinion, be regarded 
as of first-rate importance. It is very important to 
know” people, to know what a new contingent that 
has come to work at the plant is like, and to plan 
one’s wmrk accordingly. 

We now* have at our ^isposal an exceptionally 
convincing argument, namely, the w’ar. It should be 
explained to the young people who have entered in- 
dustry that they have come there not to play, not to 
fool around, but to take their places at a fighting 
front which is almost as much a battJefront as the 
firing lines. That is one of the strongest arguments 
we possess. Not only the Young Communist League 
but also the Communist Party organizations will hsXG 
to put in some work with the ne^v contingents of 
young w'orkers in the factories and mills. 

In the present difficult situation, very much wdll 
depend on the new’ workers, the women and the 
youth, The new workers have to be imbued witli a 
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seiis:^ of discipline, with an understanding of the 
interesis of the proletariat as a whole. Party mass 
work has to be conducted among them daily and 
skilfully, lou should not, however, seek to in- 
fluence them only by laying down precepts, but to 
interest them in social wwjiic and draw them into it. 

Well, that strictly speaking, is all I w- anted to 
tell you. I venture to hope that our talk will prove 
of at least some little help in your work. {Prolonged 
applause,) 

Partiinoye Slroitelstvo Magazine, 

No. 8, 1942 



REGARDING CERTAIN PROBLEMS OF 
AGITATION AND PROPAGANDA 

SPEECH AT A CONFERE^XE OF KOMSOMOL 
REGIONAL COMMITTEE SECRETARIES 
IN CHARGE OF PROPAGANDA 

SEPTEMBER 28, 1942 


Comrades! I do not propose to deal with organiza- 
tional questions concerning the work of the Kom- 
somol — that is your affair. You yourselves decide 
what form of work suits you best. I shall touch on 
the question of ihe forms of agitation and propagan- 
da to be employed today. 

I now regard tlie Komsomol in a somewhat differ- 
ent light than previously. Before the war I used 
to look upon Komsomol members as green young- 
sters who like to have a good time, to make merry, 
and who are not particularly anxious to bother their 
heads with very deep problems; I used to regard them 
as young people who have to grow and gather physical 
strength^ so as to mature in due course and reach old 
age as late as possible. 

But then the war began. It is clear that now Kom- 
somol members, and not only Komsomol members, but 
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all people, are acquiring experience in life much more 
rapidly. That is why a comparison between our Kom- 
somol and the Young Communist Leagues of other coun- 
tries shows tliat it, of course, is far more mature, and 
this maturity adds to the age of its members. As a 
matter of fact, seventeen-year-old lads now have to 
prepare to enter the army. I say prepare. "RTien they 
are called up is another matter, but they are already 
thinking about joining the Red Army. 

And what about the entire environment? As you 
know, propaganda must be adapted to the surround- 
ing conditions. The Komsomol is now an extremely 
powerful public organization in our country, partic- 
ularly in the countryside. It is clear that the Kom- 
somol now plays a far greater part in the public, 
political, economic and cultural life of our country, 
and, what is most important, as a w^hole takes part 
in the war and, it goes without saying, in conducting 
agitation and propaganda. And it has to do all this 
not only among the youth, but also among the popu- 
lation as a whole. Thus, you see, the political signi- 
ficance of the Komsomol is now greater than it was 
before the war. And for that reason the Komsomol 
must engage in extensive agitational and propaganda 
work and obtain a better grasp of its various 
forms. 

Each historical moment requires its particular form 
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of agitation and propaganda. There can be no doubt 
that at the present time the forms of propaganda we 
employ cannot be the same as we used, say, two years 
ago. And that is natural. If in our approach to the 
masses at the present time we employ the same forms 
of agitation and propaganda as we did previously, they 
will be of little effect, they will fail to make the same 
impression on the population as they did before the 
war. For example, if tw’o years ago we came to a kol- 
khoz meeting in some big village and delivered a 
speech interspersed with funny remarks and anecdotes 
or couched in flowery language, such a speech might 
have been given a good reception then, people might 
have laughed and applauded, and even gone aw'ay 
satisfied. But can one deliver such a speech now? Of 
course not. Now the people are suffering great adver- 
sity; many have lost their near ones; tlie population 
is now engaged in a tremendous and xery difficult job 
of work, and stringent restrictions have had to be 
introduced as regards satisfaction of their needs. Life 
has become grim. People have become more concen- 
trated, more thoughtful. Consequently, agitation and 
propaganda should correspond to the situation that 
has arisen and to the mood of the people. 

But what forms should agitation and propaganda 
take, and where are Komsomol functionaries in charge 
of agitation and propaganda to seek for them? Where 
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can you look for them, what examples should you take 
as your models? 

It should be said that our press is not yet rich in 
r:C-w forms of agitation and propaganda; it is only just 
beginning to find more and more of them. And from 
what source can we learn more tlian from the press, 
which carries contributions from the most qualified 
people? It stands to reason that the best material for 
agitators is the despatches sent in by war correspond- 
ents. That is only natural, for there is no life now- 
adays apart from the war. All the anxieties of the 
people are connected, in one degree or another, with 
the war, tvith its successes and failures. Because of 
this you who are in charge of propaganda work among 
the youth should also draw your main inspiration in 
agitation and propaganda work from these sources. 

Is it possible to do this, are there models which 
one can follow in agitational work? 

I think that there are, although not in great num- 
bers. But with every passing day the press is publish- 
ing more and more articles by experienced writers on 
w^hich one can draw for material; to a certain extent 
you can imitate them, learn from them. It goes without 
saying that when I talk about imitation, I do not mean 
mechanical imitation — that method is not a very ef- 
fective one. In imitating you must rework the material 
somewhat to adapt it to local conditions, the given 
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category of population, the character of the audience 
you have to address. 

I consider the articles written by Tikhonov andi Sim- 
onov, for example, to be good war despatches; and 
you can find material for agitators also in publications 
issued by the army authorities. All of you want to 
come to Moscow to obtain help and instructions here 
as to how to conduct agitation. But it is difficult to 
give you such instructions, and indeed how* can one 
pass on, show you, the forms you should employ in 
your agitational work? Each person goes about it in 
his own way. I consider the main source from which 
one can learn to conduct agitation and propaganda 
to he the press. Leaving aside official articles which 
determine the substance and general political line of 
propaganda, outline the compass of the questions that 
face us — I shall merely point to the new forms that 
are making their appearance in our press. 

I do not know whether you have read Simonov’s 
latest article ‘‘Days and Nights.” I must say that it 
is well built up. In general, his articles give a reab 
istic picture of the fighting. In his last article all pro- 
portions and correlations are observed. It is written 
with restraint. Outw'ardly it would seem to be the dry 
chronicle of events, but at bottom it is the work 
of an artist, a picture that long remains in one’s 
memory. 

16—716 
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Simonov must be given credit for being the first to 
write about the struggle of Stalingrad’s workers, partic- 
ularly the workers of the Tractor Plant, which is some- 
thing of great social and political significance. I 
shall read his text: 

‘‘Now the city has no longer just mere residents. Every one 
of those who have remained is bent on defending it. And come 
what may, no matter how many machines and lathes have been 
shipped out of any given plant, a shop always remains a shop 
and the veteran workers who have devoted the best part of 
their lives to the plant are determined to defend it to the last, 
defend these shops of theirs with the shattered windows, which 
still reek of smoke from the fire only just extinguished, de- 
fend them as long as it is humanly possible. 

‘Not everything is recorded there,* said the director, nod- 
ding in the direction of the board showing the output. He 
went on to tell us how, several days ago, German tanks broke 
brough our lines of defence at one spot and dashed headlong 
towards the plant. The news of this was immedately conveyed 
to the plant. Something had to he done at once, before 
nightfall, to help the Red Army men close the breach. The 
director summoned the manager of the repair shop. His 
orders were to complete repairs right away on several tanks 
which were half ready. And the men who with their own 
hands had repaired the machines, at this moment of dire 
peril manned them too. 

“Several tank crews were formed then and there, on the 
factory grounds, from among the workers of the plant, mem- 
bers of the Workers’ Guard. They took their places in the 
machines, and the tanks, clattering across the empty yard, 
made straight from the shop for the scene of the fighting. 
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They were the first, in the vicinity of the stone bridge over 
the narrow river to bar the road to the oncoming Germans. 
An enormous gully lay between them and the Germans and 
to cross this gully the tanks had to pass over the bridge It 
was on this bridge that the column of German tanlr» was met 
by the factory tank crews. 

“A furious artillery duel began In the meantime German 
tommy gunners began to make their way across the gully 
During the tense hours that followed the plant put its own 
force into the field to combat the German infantry Two 
detachments of Workers’ Guards left for the gullv immediate- 
ly ^ter the tanks. One of them was under the JoYnt Tmiand 
of Kostyuchenko, the militia chief, and Pashenko, a professor 
from the Engineering Institute, while the other' was command- 
ed by Popov, a foreman from the tool shop, and Krivulin, a 
veteran steel worker. The battle on the steep slopes of the 
gully time and again developed into a hand-to-hand fight. 
Among the veteran workers of the plant who fell in this en- 
gagement were Kondratyev, Ivanov, Volodin, Simonov, Momotov 
and Fomin whose names now are on ever>’body’s lips 

“That day the outskirts of the factory settlement changed 
beyond all recognition. Barricades appeared in the streets 
leading to the gully. Everything at hand was used to' "build 
them— boiler plates, armour plates, dismantled tanks and 
the like. And as in the days of the Civil War, the women 
kept their husbands supplied with munitions while the girls, 
leaving the shops for the forward positions, rendered first 
aid to the wounded and carried them out of the firing line 
to the rear. Many were killed that day but the Workers* 
Guards and the Red Army men, at the price of their own 
lives, held the breach until' nightfall when fresh units arrived to 
take their place.” 


16 * 
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Isn’t this truthful picture of fighting for Stalingrad 
a good one? 

“The factory yards are empty. The wind whistles through 
the smashed windows. Whenever a mortar shell scores a near 
hit, bits of broken glass go flying down from every side onto 
the asphalted sidewalk. The plant is putting up a staunch fight 
just as the city is. And if, in general, it is possible to become 
accustomed to bombs, shells, bullets and danger— then every- 
body here has become accustomed to them, accustomed as 
nowhere else.” 

In the same article Comrade Simonov depicts the 
experiences of people. Here is an episode concerning 
a medical orderly, a girl from Dniepropetrovsk, who 
accompanies the wounded as they are ferried across 
the Volga: 

“Next to me, on the side of the boat, sat a military feld- 
sher — a Ukrainian girl. She was about twenty years of age 
and had the quaint name of Victoria; her surname was Sche- 
penya. This was her fourth of fifth trip to Stalingrad. . . . 

“The ferry boat approached the Stalingrad shore. 

“‘And yet every time it*s a bit terrifying to have to go 
ashore,’ Victoria suddenly said. T have been wounded twice, 
once quite seriously, and yet I could not bring myself to 
believe Fd die because, after all, I haven’t lived at all, I haven’t 
seen anything of life yet. How could I possibly die.’ 

“Her eyes were large and sad just then. I realized how 
true her words were: what a harrowing experience it must be 
at twenty to have been twice wounded, to have seen fifteen 
months of active service and to have to cross over to this 
city, to Stalingrad, for the fifth time. How much life holds 
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in store for one at twenty — all one’s life, love, maybe the 
first kiss— -who knows! And yet here was night, a night filled 
with the endless rumbling of guns, before us stretched a city 
in flames, and this girl of twenty was making her way there 
for the fifth time. She was in duty bound to go there, no 
matter how terrifying it was. In another fifteen minutes she 
would be wending her way on past burning houses and in one 
of the streets on the outskirts, amidst ruins, with bullets and 
shell splinters whizzing past, would pick up wounded and take 
them across to the other side, and should she manage to make 
it in safety — she would come back ggain for the sixth time” 

The writer could, as is usually done, have pictured 
a girl who knows neither fear nor doubt; instead he 
showed us human feelings, human anxieties. This pic- 
ture provides splendid material for agitators and prop- 
agandists. 

A characteristic point to be noted is how the ques- 
tion of glory and heroism is dealt with in this article. 
I want to compare this mth. the way other correspond- 
ents approach the question. 

Simonov writes: 

“Yes, to live here (in Stalingrad) is ver}' difficult. Even 
more: it is impossible to live here as a passive bystander. 
To live here to fight, to live here to kill Germans — here it is 
possible, here it is necessary and here we shall live, while 
staunchly defending this city enveloped in flames and smoke, 
and drenched in blood. And if death hovers over us, glory is 
by our side: she has become a sister to us amidst the ruins 
of dwellings and the tears of orphans.” 
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Those who engage in agitation and propaganda 
should seek out the vivifying gems of Russian lan- 
guage and thought and carry them to the people. 

Interesting and instructive is the description of 
one of our men fighting for Stalingrad on the city’s 
streets. Peter Boloto, one of four men who prevented 
a unit of thirty tanks from getting through, putting 
fifteen of them out of action with anti-tank rifles, 

“recalling the engagement in which he and his comrades 
had crippled fifteen tanks, suddenly smiled and said: 

“‘When the first tank was coming at me,’ he said, ‘I 
thought that the end of the world had come. Really, 
that’s what I thought. When it drew nearer I set it on fire 
and so, you see, it wasn’t me that went West but the tank. 
By the way, during that scrap, you know, I must have 
rolled and smoked to the butt end at least five cigarettes. 
Well, maybe, not to the butt end — that, perhaps would be 
exaggerating a bit — but at least, I really did roll five cigarettes. 
In action it’s like this: you move the gun away a bit and light 
up — whenever you have a chance to, of course. It’s permissible 
to smoke in action, what’s impermissible is to miss your mark. 
Miss it Just once and you’ll never light up again — that’s how 
things are. . . 

“Peter Boloto smiled, the broad, calm' smile of a man 
who is convinced that his views on a soldier’s life are right — 
a life in which it is permissible at times to rest for a bit and 
smoke a cigarette but impermissible to miss one’s mark.” 

Is there material here for the propagandist and the 
agitator? I think there is a wealth of it. All you have 
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to do is read it, think it over and pass it on skilfully 
to yAr audience. It goes without saying that corres- 
pondents do not often succeed in writing good arti- 
cles; in the main, I imagine, they send in items like 
“On the Banks of the Terek.” Articles frequently ap- 
pear in our new’spapers in the following form: 

“Towards evening, when the battle began to quiet down, 
when hundreds of German corpses remained in the valley, 
when the German tanks burned out and the German field 
guns were withdrawn to the rear, everybody learned . . . that 
Senior Sergeant Rakhalsky, who had skilfully camouflaged 
his machine gun, had opened annihilating fire at the advanc- 
ing German columns and killed fifty men. Honour and glory 
to Senior Sergeant Rakhalsky! 

“Everybody learned that Sergeant Tupotchenko, at the 
risk of his life, had wrested four wounded men from the 
clutches of the fascists and carried them off the field of 
battle. Honour and glory to Sergeant Tupotchenko! 

“Everybody learned that in a hand-to-hand encounter Red 
Army man Zhienko had killed six Germans. Honour and 
glory to Red Army man Zhienko!” 

Here you have an entirely different form of expo- 
sition. I would not advise you to follow this form. 
The author, like a rich man on a spree, hands out hon- 
our and glory like Vyazma cakes. {Laughter.) This 
is showing disrespect to people who have displayed 
genuine heroism, and to the reader, too. For what the 
author has not done is to show us living people. All 
he has done is to enumerate points from an official 
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report: such and such people have done so and so, 
adding the three words: “honour and glory.” is 

the purpose of these cries of “honour and glory, hon- 
our and glory”? Glory is not something to play 
with. A Red Army man shoots with his rifle or naachine 
gun, he beats off an onslaught of the Germans and 
kills them; he has to do that, as any fighting man 
has to in action. 

When the Soviet Information Bureau, which is a 
government body, registers the heroic deeds of one 
or another soldier or commander, it does not hand 
out honour and glory in the way some of our corres- 
pondents do. It seems to me that these people do not 
attach enough importance to the meaning of words in 
the Russian language. They do not understand that 
glory is not something that is handed out, but has 
to be won. Stalingrad, that big city with historical 
fighting traditions, has for two months now held the 
enemy hordes at bay in bitter battle, inflicting sudh 
losses on them as have to all intents and purposes 
stabilized the rest of the front. Here heroic deeds are 
a daily occurrence. This should be shown by citing 
facts, without indulging in rhetoric and loud phrases, 
Our men do not need a reporter’s praises — ^the best 
praise for them is a faithful account of their deeds. 

In agitation and propaganda everything should be 
done to avoid hullabaloo. Now is not the time for 
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noisy speeches, rhetoric and didactism. They have 
little effect. If you come to a meeting of workers 
or kolkhozniks and launch on a bomhastic speech, 
begin to lecture them, they -may say: ^*What are you 
lecturing us for?” The thing to do now is to give 
people a clear and patient explanation of what is 
going on, to tell them the truth about the difficulties 
we are undergoing. 

If you avoid exclamations and rhetoric in your agi- 
tational and propaganda speeches, and do not admon- 
ish or lecture your audiences — I realize, of course, 
that it is somewhat difficult not to sometimes — 
your agitation and propaganda will, undoubtedly, be 
far more effective. 

A special place in our agitational literature is 
occupied by Ehrenburg’s articles. I think you can 
learn from him and derive much material for agita- 
tional purposes. 

What should be your attitude to Ehrenburg’s ar- 
ticles? Ehrenburg is engaged in. a hand-to-hand fight 
with the Germans, he hits out right and left. His at- 
tack is a furious one, and he hits at the Germans 
with the weapon at hand at the given moment: he 
fires from a rifle, and when his amimunition runs 
out, he hits at them with his rifle butt, on the head,, 
wherever he can. And this constitutes the author’s 
principal wartime service. 
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Can the propagandist and the agitator draw good 
material from his articles? They undoubtedly can. 
Of course, you should not take just any article in 
toto, but choose three, four or five facts, think them 
over and use them with a view to the given conditions. 
Only you should not imitate what has been said, but 
rework all the material in your mind. 

So you see, there is after all material in our press. 
There are a number, of fairly good war articles, par- 
ticularly in Krasnaya Zvezda, which can very well 
be used. They are well written and can serve as quite 
good material for the agitator and the propagandist, 
particularly Komsomol members. 

I would like to advise you to avoid pretentious 
language in agitation and propaganda. Some of our 
people have a predilection for it now and then. For 
example, you often see in the press the expression 
^‘super-accurate marksman.” Some people who know 
Russian well enough have asked me: “Can you tell 
us how he manages it — does better than the bull’s 
eye, or v/hat?” Of course, there was a note of sarcasm 
to the question. Somebody once used this pretentious 
expression, and it began circulating in the newspapers. 
Yet these words do not mean anything definite. If you 
were to tell a hunter who is an excellent hand at shoot, 
ing wild fowl that he is a super-accurate marksman, he 
would simply laugh. And, really, what could such 
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“super-accuracy” mean? That the person in question 
does something in excess of plan, above a hundred per- 
cent? Bear in mind that this leads to the measure of 
accuracy being lost. Such an expression is wrong 
from the viewpoint of both the Russian language and 
its purport. What is more, it simply does harm, WTiy? 
For the following reason. If we assume that the super- 
accurate marksman has a hundred percent score — for 
he can't score more than a hundred percent — then the 
one who registers eighty or ninety percent of hits will 
l)e an accurate marksman, seventy percent — a good one^ 
and sixty percent — a satisfactory one. That is what it 
leads to. And it all comes about because people do not 
attach importance to the meaning of words, and the 
use of such words as f ‘super-accurate marksman” 
merely shows a striving for pretentiousness and in 
the final end leads to absurdity. Agitators and prop- 
agandists should avoid far-fetched words — they are 
of no use. 

One frequently comes across boasting in newspa- 
per articles. I recently read in a newspaper a de- 
scription of a certain war episode. It dealt with the 
way a certain lieutenant in command of a company 
carried through an offensive operation within the 
bounds of a company’s possibilities and captured an 
inhabited point. The correspondent, after relating the 
various stages of the battle, added that the lieuten- 
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ant had captured the place in Suvorov style. Can 
one ■ use such an expression in the given instance? 
One can, of course, but all the same the term 
Suvorov style” should be employed very carefully. 
If we apply this term to a relatively small operation 
of a platoon or company, we thereby lower its sig- 
nificance. It would seem that the correspondent puts 
the operations of Suvorov, that great army leader who 
won fame in a number of splendidly conducted mil- 
itary campaigns, on a level with operations which, 
though important, are conducted on a relatively lim- 
ited scale. Our job is to raise lieutenants to the 
level of Suvorov, and here, of a sudden, one success- 
ful operation is immediately christened — “in Suvorov 
style.” You get an expression that to all intents and 
purposes is a pointed one: ah, in Suvorov style; it 
seems nice and brief, but you will hardly satisfy 
your audience with it. What is needed is that words 
should be effective, that expressions, the estimation 
of the conduct of people should be more modest, 
that the people to whom you speak should feel 
that the words were uttered not on the spur of the 
moment, but have been thought over, word for word. 

I would like to draw your attention to one more 
expression which is quite often used in newspaper des- 
patches. Inasmuch as this expression is to be met with 
almost every day, it can take a firm hold on one’s 
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mind; and yet it too is not quite correct and is 
confusing to so-me people. Correspondents report: the 
unit in question did not fall back a single step. Once 
said, twice said, and then it goes into circulation. 
And at the same time people read another item from 
the front which states that the unit held its ground, 
and they begin to think: it doesn’t say here that they 
didn’t fall back a single step, so maybe they did 
retreat after all. {Laughter). So then, comrades, when 
you speak or write, especially when you write, you 
should think not only of how you yourself understand 
this or that event, but of how others will understand 
it. At the same time the call “not a step back” is of 
great purport, since it is precisely the first step taken 
in retreat that is dangerous for it is inexorably followed 
by a next step. 

You must not be careless with words. Carelessness 
of expression will undermine the influence of agitators 
and propagandists. 

All that I have said has been concerned with propa- 
ganda relating to the front. But how about our agita- 
tion and propaganda in the rear? 

The same issue of Krasnaya Zvezda that contained 
the article by Simonov of which we have spoken, car- 
ried an article by K. Finn entitled “Women of the 
Town of Ivanovo.” I must say that we are all so much 
infected now with thoughts and anxieties connected 
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with the war, that we do not always read the articles 
that deal with life and work in the rear. And the ar- 
ticle is a good one. Of course, like the whole of our 
life, it links up the rear with the front. The author tells 
how he met on a square a woman of about thirty who 
told him of the sorrow that had befallen her, how she 
had taken it and was overcoming it. 

“T received the news yesterday. My husband has been 
killed^ at the front. The letter came in the evening. I had 
only just come home from work. . . 

She had lived in perfect harmony with him for twelve 
years. They had no children. 

“ ‘So, he was both husband and son to me. My love for him 
was of a special kind. If you only knew what sort of man 
he, . . 

She could not say the word ‘was,’ Thus, avoiding tliis 
word, afraid of it and at the same time also afraid to speak of 
her husband as if he were living, she told in confused, broken 
phrases that were like cries of distress, but without shedding 
a single tear, how she fainted when she received the letter, 
and how on recovering consciousness she rushed out of the 
house. Where? She did not know. She walked along the dark 
streets of Ivanovo, through the town where she had been 
born and whose every stone and every house were familiar to 
her. It was dark, but she found all the spots she had previously 
visited with her husband, recalled what he had said to her 
just there, at the comer of Sotsialisticheskaya Street, or yon- 
der, on the bench in the square near the city theatre. And for 
a moment it seemed to her that nothing had happened, that 
there had been no war at all, that her Vasya was still alive, 
that he was with her. But then grief again engulfed her. 
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‘But I went to work today. I operate a coarse spinning 
frame. I was afraid I couldn’t go, that I wouldn’t have the 
strength. I took myself in hand. I persuaded myself, I said: 
“Go to work, Marusya. For his sake go, for his sake, for 
Vasya. He would approve.” I worked today, and I felt that 
he, my dear one, was standing beside me. And my workmates 
looked at me, pretending nothing was the matter, but actually 
wept quietly when my back was turned. And here I am 
walking home from work. And just imagine: I am afraid to 
pass by the spots where Vasya and I used to walk together.’ ” 

Or take the author’s account of how ties were es- 
tablished between some artillerymen and Komsomol 
^rls from Ivanovo: 

“Dusya Lebedeva was one of a group of working women 
who visited the front to deliver gifts to the soldiers and offi- 
cers. She happened to visit a certain battery. 

“ ‘Wbat fine young fellows they are! Quick. Jlnd how 
splendidly they work. When I was there, they smashed a 
German field kitchen and a dozen Fritzes with it. “There you 
are, Dusya,” they said, “accept tliis nice little gift from us in 
honour of your visit.” But what amazed me was how neat 
it was there. Their guns shone as though they had licked 
them clean. In general you could see everything was very tidy 
at the battery.’ 

“And then it was that the idea entered Dusya’s head that 
it would be worth while to establish closer ties with the artillery- 
men, to link her team of workmates with them by bonds of 
genuine, cordial friendship. But Dusya hesitated at the time 
to tell the artillerymen about it. Only on her return to Ivanovo, 
after she had discussed the matter -with the girls, 
make up her mind and write a letter lo 
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suggesting that they compete with one another: ‘You give it 
to the Fritzes, and we’ll overfulfil our plan.’ ” 

Truthfully written, isn’t it? And that means it is 
well written. Only try to make as good use of it. It is 
a veritable find for an agitator. 

Or take, for example, the way the author describes 
how these girls and those of the artillerymen who did 
not receive letters began corresponding. The agitator 
should not pass by this fact which is so important in 
wartime, 

“Once the girls received a letter from the battery’s new 
military commissar, Comrade Maltsev. Here is the end of the 
letter: ‘Oh yes, I have one more request (a confidential one). 
Some of my men, quite good fellows, get no letters from 
home for reasons which you yourselves can guess. They get 
quite lonely, especially when the mail comes in, and there are 
no letters for them. It’s really hard on them. Please, Dusya, 
think the matter over, and send me, say, three or four address- 
es of your girls. I could then give the addresses to the men 
and put an end to their wearisome waiting. Please don’t think 
this is rudeness on my part, but take it as a request in the 
interests of our common cause. As to the direction their cor- 
respondence will take, the men themselves will decide.’ 

“Dusya sent the addresses. Correspondence began. And 
now, when the mail arrives at ‘our battery,* there are letters 
not only for those who have relatives, but also for those whose 
native homes and villages have been wrecked by the accursed 
enemy. 

“’Very likely, when the men of ‘our battery’ have some time 
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to themselves, they talk about the girls from distant Ivanovo, 
and call them ‘our girls.’ ” 

Then the author quotes a number of other episodes 
from the life of the working women of Ivanovo. He 
describes their life and work concretely, as it really is, 
and you feel that here is a slice of real life. There is 
no deliberate overstatement, no artificiality. This is a 
useful article for the propagandist and especially for 
the agitator. You consider me an experienced agitator. 
I don’t think so. myself {laughter) ; at any rate I 
cannot give you as much as you can get from these 
articles if you regard them seriously and think them 
over. 

Such articles, and everything new that appears in 
our press, everything that in my opinion is new and of 
value in evolving the forms of agitation most effec'tive 
at the present time, are mostly to be found in the army 
press. Evidently the army press is closer to everything 
associated with the front. 

That, comrades, is all I wanted to tell yon. 

How am I to summarize our talk? I think this way: 
our press provides sufficient material; all that is nec- 
essary is to be able to make use of it. We have capa- 
ble authors. I have only dealt with articles that have 
appeared these last few days. I have not dealt with 
Korneichuk’s play “Front,” which is of great signifi- 
cance, orientates one on many questions, and pro- 
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vides' material worthy of thought. The times we are 
undergoing are very severe. People, as I have already 
said, are performing a tremendous task which absorbs 
all their energy. And at the same time, their standard 
of life, their living conditions, have deteriorated. There 
is so much heroism', courage, steadfastness in our 
people that we have no need to create anything arti- 
ficially, to advertise anything; it is sufficient to draw on 
the life of the people and the army and speak with a 
full awareness of the difficulties borne by the people 
and of the need to defeat the enemy at all costs. If 
you employ such material in addressing the people, 
I guarantee that the method of agitation will be the 
most effective and exercise the greatest influence. 
{Applause.) 

Bolshevik Magazine, 

No. 17-13, 1942 



URGENT TASKS OF KOMSOMOL MEMBERS 
IN THE KOLKHOZES 

SPEECH AT A RECEPTION TO OUTSTANDING 
KOMSOMOL KOLKHOZNIKS 

OCTOBER 8, 1942 


Comrades! The war being waged by our country is a 
very grim and bloody one. The German^ succeeded in 
drawing the armies of a numiber of states, Italy, Ru- 
mania, Finland and Hungary, into the war on their 
side. Each of these states, with the exception of Italy, 
is, taken by itself, a small one, but all the same 
the fact remains that we have to fight a lone battle 
against a whole number of European states. 

The Germans have seized much of our territory 
and occupied densely populated areas. They imagined 
that after they had dealt us a few smashing blows our 
army* would be thrown into disorder, that it would 
fall to pieces. The opposite has happened — with each 
passing month the tenacity with which the Red Army 
is fighting is increasing and its resistance to the enemy 
is growing. This is a result of the tenacity of our 
people, brought up as they have been by the Bolshevik 
Party. Only one bad habit hinders some of us. I have 
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in view those who wait for the thunderstorm to- break 
before they cross themselves. Such people begin to 
fight properly only when they see the Germans at their 
throats. 

It was not expected abroad that our country woulti 
offer such resistance to the Hitlerites. Some people imag- 
ined that we had little strength, that our industry 
was in a poor condition, that our army was weak; 
they imagined the Germans would make short shrift 
of us. The heroic resistance being put up by our people 
to the German invaders is causing surprise now among 
such politicians. 

Only the blind abroad can fail to see that coimplete 
unanimity exists in our country between the govern- 
ment and the people. Despite the fact that the Ger* 
mans have seized a large area of territory, the forces 
that our country has set in motion have proved to be 
exceedingly great. The Germans themselves did not 
think they would meet with such resistance, they count- 
ed on finishing us off in three to four weeks. It can 
now be seen how severely they miscalculated. • 

Our Red Army is a match for the Germans. What 
is more, the Germans have Rumania, Hungary, Italy 
and Finland fighting on their side, whereas the U.S.S.R. 
is fighting singlehanded. We have no small quantity 
of the weapons of war, and they are not worse but 
better than those possessed by the Germans. We have 
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begun to manoeuvre more rapidly with our resources. 
Since the war began our men and our commanders 
have learned a great deal. Of course, there are weak 
commanders and also incompetent ones on such a 
huge front! The overwhelming maj ority of them, how- 
ever, have undoubtedly risen to the occasion. 

Our losses, of course, are not inconsiderable, but the 
Germans are losing more. I have made detailed and 
insistent enquiries among military men. And they all 
confirm the fact that the losses of the Germans are 
considerably greater than ours. True, the Germans 
have captured large numbers of our civilian popula- 
tion on the territories they have occupied. But that is 
no gain for them either. 

The outcome of the war depends on our further re- 
sistance. We have much for which to thank the coura- 
geous defenders of Stalingrad. They are putting up a 
good fight and are showing an example of how one 
should really defend our soil, our inhabited points. 

I should say that on other fronts, too, wherever the 
Germans are attempting to advance, they are meeting 
with a stiff rebuff. The heavier the blows we deal, 
the sooner will the German soldiers realize how their 
lust for conquest will end. 

Novr a few words about the state of our industry. 

We made a good job of the evacuation of our 
plants from the areas seized by the Germans.' Of 
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course, the Germans had not expected that. They had 
counted on making immediate use of our plants to 
iserve their needs. 

The evacuated plants are already in operation. In gen- 
eral our industry has shown a high level of organi- 
zation and manoeuvrability. Workers, foremen, en- 
gineers, the entire technical and administrative per- 
sonnel have, I must say, given a very good account 
of themselves in this war, they are working self- 
sacrificingly, and are increasing productivity with 
every passing day. 

As a result, our army is equipped technical- 
ly and supplied' better than ever before, better than 
when the war broke out. That has almost never 
happened in Russian history. For example, in former 
dlays when Russia was at war her army never had 
enough shells. 

You know how important a part artillery plays in 
war. The war shows that our artillery is something to 
be envied. The quality of our guns is good. We are 
producing them in such quantities as to be able not 
only to make up for wear and tear and losses, but also 
to have a certain relserve. There is also an improve- 
ment as regards tanks. It is recognized throughout the 
world that there are no better tanks than ours. 

As you see, our industry has coped with its taskfe. 
Only there must he no swell-headedness, the plants 
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must work still better. We are far from having made 
use of all our possibilities. 

The most difiacult thing now is to cope with agri- 
culture. The Germans have temporarily seized the Uk- 
raine and the Kuban, territories that used to yield 
the greatest proportion of our marketal)le, exportable 
grain. Thus the full brunt of the struggle for grain 
has shifted to the regions in the East, bevond the Vol- 
ga. These regions have to produce the maximium quan- 
tity of grain, exerting every effort that is humanly 
possible. I think that if they work as they should, we 
shall be able to manage. We shall also have to put 
pressure on such regions as the Kalinin, Yaroslavl, 
Moscow, Ryazan, and Gorky regions to increase their 
yield, to give us more grain. The kolkhoz system pro- 
vides all possibilities for this. We must at all costs 
increase the output of grain. This is a very serioufe 
sector of our struggle for victory over the Ger- 
mans. 

In agriculture, as in industry, our Komsomol mem- 
bers and Young Pioneers now constitute almost the 
main force — at any rate, the most active, vital force 
of the population. A far greater responsibility than 
previously rests with them. There are very few young 
men under forty years of age in the countryside, it is 
mainly women and diildren who remain. Successes 
in production now largely depend on the Komsomol. 
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That is why we look at it differently now. Komsomol 
memhers must he approached differently, greater de- 
mands should be made on them. The Komsomol is 
the most active section in the army too. As a matter 
of fact, it is precisely you who in many respects will 
have to bear the full brunt of the war. You have all 
your life before you. When we defeat the Germans — 
and that we shall certainly do — it is you who will 
have to rehabilitate what has been wrecked, to strength- 
en and build up our state. 

This war is a great and cruel school for our youth. 
The fascists rea:imented and drilled their young 
people. This enabled them to make automatons of them, 
to discipline them, in a mechanical way, of course. 
It is clear that when they begin to suffer defeat this 
discipline will show its reverse side, but for the time 
being it helps the Germans. 

Wliat are the tasks now facing you, members of 
the Komsomol? 

Firstly, you should understand that you. Komso- 
mol kolkhozniks, bear a serious responsibility for 
the condition of our agriculture. There is no organi- 
zation in the countryside now that fe bigger than the 
Komlsomol organization. Komsomol members now are 
not carefree youngsters who do nothing but stroll 
about the village playing accordions; in wartime vil- 
lage life is largely their responsibility, their concern. 
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You have a great deal of work before yon. You have 
to answer both for the progress of work and for its 
quality. You are grown-up people now. The notion that 
formerly existed about the Komsomol must be changed. 
The Komsomol is the most active section of the 
population, and it bears full responsibility for the 
condition of production. In a kolkhoz that works badly, 
it is the Komsomol organization, first and foremost, 
that will be responsible — morally to the entire popu- 
lation, politically to the central bodies, to the Party, 
to the state — for the fact that the kolkhoz has failed to 
fulfil its obligations. You should understand, and draw 
the practical conclusions. 

Secondly^ you must acquire more knowledge 
on agricultural matters — both practical and book 
knowledge, without which no progress is possible in 
agriculture. There are few experienced people in the 
countryside, for most of them have joined the army. 
Komsomol meiHibers, of course, now have the strong- 
est and closest ties with the kolkhozes. Tliey know 
no other form of agriculture. For all you know about 
individual peasant farming is from hearsay, reminis- 
cences. The old individual way of farming was a 
backward one. That means that whether you like it 
or not you have to accumulate your own experience in 
agiicultural matter^. As yet you have little knowledge 
or experience and without these the kolkhozes will 
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make no headway. Perhaps you would like to become 
engineers, technicians, doctors, or to occupy administra- 
tive or political posts. But the issue now at stake is 
that of saving our state, of saving its independence. 
You are responsible for the way the farms are run. 
That means that before all else you must work where 
your country needs you most. You must, as quickly as 
possible, become experienced people, able to manage 
affairs, and with a knowledge of collective farming. 
Where there is no agronomist, you have to take his 
place. In each kolkhoz Komsomol organization there 
should be people who make a serious study of the 
different aspects of farming — afield crop cultivation, cat- 
tle breeding — ^who search for ways and means of raising 
bumper crops of grain, vegetables, potatoes, flax. It is 
'desirable that more young women should be promoted. 

Thirdly, you have to become the foremost organ- 
izers in the countryside. Of course, you have . little 
experience in this regard, too. To be able to give 
leadership to people, an organizer has to know some- 
thing himself. It is, of course, difficult. for an eighteen- 
year-old girl to be a leader. But nobody will supply 
us with ready-made leaders. The proper thing to do 
is boldly to appoint to leading positions those who 
you feel possess organizational ability, a flair for 
organization* 

There are young women among our partisans. It 
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is not easy for them, but they ihow a quick grasp 
of the situation, have a sense of organization, they dis- 
pky great’ ability in outwitting the enemy, and are 
as good fighters as the men. Yet partisan warfare is 
more difficult than work in the kolkhoz. The parti- 
san has to solve military tactical problems, to be able 
to outwit the enemy. And in spite of this we have a 
considerable number of women among the partisans. 
I think that in agriculture too you will find quite a 
number of efficient young women for promotion to 
leading posts. They must be sought out and promoted. 

It sometimes happens with us that a leading post 
is occupied by a person of whom they say that he is 
neither fish nor fowl nor good red herring. That sort 
of person has no push, his heart is not in his work. 
The only quality he possesses is that he has reached a 
certain age. Such people should be replaced by boldly 
promoting new, young people to their posts. Let a 
Komsomol member manage affairis. Now that is what 
is meant when we say that you have to become organ- 
izers on the farms. 

Finally, the fourth task is to conduct political work 
among the masses. The burdens of the war are also 
felt in the countryside. Well, then, the Komsomol must 
come forward and explain the nature of these diffi- 
culties in such a way that peo-ple will understand that 
the burdens of the war have not been brought about 
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by ourselves, but have been thrust oh us, that each kol- 
khoznik must summon all his energy for a constant 
exertion of effort. Unless we staunchly endure all diffi- 
culties, unless we overcome them and smash the Ger- 
mans, we shall fall into fearful bondage. In that case 
not only would we never see our husbands, fathers and 
brothers, but life itself would become a purgatory. 

The Komsomol should be the most vitally active, 
persistent and purposeful section of the youth, guid- 
ed by the one aim of defeating the enemy. No sacri- 
fices can halt- us. We must be ready to make any sacri- 
fice, to do everything in order to achieve victory. 

You see how great are the tasks that now confront 
you. Consequently, the Komsomol must increase its 
membership. Members should be admitted into the 
Komsomol the way Red Army men are admitted at the 
front. There they do not ask the Red Army man wheth- 
er he knows the Statutes and Rules; they do not de- 
mand of him a knowledge of history. If he hits hard 
at the Germans, he is the best candidate for member- 
ship in the Komsomol and the Party. There are "girls 
in our midst whose work is worthy of our cause, yet 
when you bring them to a meeting, they get confused 
and tongue-tied. But when you talk to them separately, 
you see that they are not bad people at all; they are 
genuine people, our own kind. They are shy, and that 
is why they get confused. You yourselves should Bfe 
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active in selecting for the Komsomol thofee who have 
undergone the test of work. 

There are, it is true, young people who work well, 
but who, in binding sheaves, for example, try to take 
credit for other people’s achievements too. And there 
are those who appear to be good people, but who 
resort to all sorts of intrigues to push themselves for- 
ward. I would refrain from accepting such people into 
the Komsomol. There is no point in adanitting into 
your organization a person who resorts- to dishonest 
methods out of a desire to boast. There is no room 
for that sort of person in the Komsoihol. 

■ Some people join the Komsomol for careerist ends. 
That is why members should not be admitted into 
the Komsomol wholesale, but at the same time no ar- 
tificial brake on admission should be established. On 
the contrary, people should feel that they can join the 
Komsomol, that its doors are wide open to them. You 
know everybody in the village, don’t you? Most of the 
families are decent. Well, the ranks of the Komsomol 
should be swelled by drawing members from the good 
ones. Six or eight Komsomol members for a whole 
village is not enough. You should have at least twenty 
members. It should be made easier to join the Kom- 
somol, you should always have a crowd of eager appli- 
cants on its threshold. 

That is about all I wanted to tell you, comrades. 
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The questions I have dealt with here are not ' new to 
you. Nevertheless, you will have to he guided by 
them, to think them over and to set about the ful- 
filment to the wartime demands of which I have spo- 
ken. Remember, success in agriculture means winning 
a big battle in this great war. And the responsibility 
for achieving successes in agriculture rests with you, 
young men and women belonging to the Komsomol. 

I wish you success in your work. Should we ever 
get together again, I would like to see the Komsomol 
organizations in the kolkhozes stronger, to hear that 
the Komsomol in the countrysidle has become a still 
more militant, political organization, that the country- 
side has still greater cause to feel that the Komsomol 
is a great force. 

Komsomolskaya Pravda, 

October 22, 1942 



A DISCUSSION BETWEEN M, I. KALININ 
AND FUNCTIONARIES OF THE STATE 
LABOUR RESERVES AND OF KOMSOMOL 
ORGANIZATIONS OF TRADE 
RAILWAY AND INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING SCHOOLS 

OCTOBER 23, 1942 


On OCTOBER 23, 1942, in the Kremlin, the Chairman 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U,S.S.R., 
Mikhail Ivanovich Kalinin, received a group of func- 
tionaries of the state Labour Reserves and Komsomol 
organizations who had participated in a conference on 
questions of political mass work in trade, railway and 
industrial training schools. 

During the discussion, which lasted for three hours, 
assistant chiefs in charge of political mass work of 
Regional, Territorial and Republican Labour Reserves 
Administrations and functionaries of Regional and 
Territorial Committees of the Komsomol told Com- 
rade Kalinin of the educational work they were conduct- 
ing among the young people called up by the State 
for training in the above-mentioned types of vocation- 
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al schools, and of their efforts to ensure a high level 
in vocational instruction. 

In his speech Mikhail Ivanovich Kalinin indicated 
how exceptionally important is the work of training 
young people in trade, railways and industrial train- 
ing Schools, and dealt with a number of questions 
concerning vocational instruction and education of the 
youth. 

Below we publish an abridged stenographic report 
of the discussion. 

Comrade Gogina (Assistant Chief in charge of political 
mass work, Tula Region Labour Reserves Administration); 
All the trade, railway and industrial training schools in 
Tula Region, with the exception of the trade and railway 
schools in Tula itself, were wrecked by the German invaders. 

@ur pupils have done a tremendous amount of work in 
restoring all these schools and repairing the equipment. Par-- 
ticularly worthy of note is the work of Trade School No. 12, 
which was awarded second prize in the all-Union Socialist 
emulation contest. 

Comrade Kalinin: Have you cases of young peo- 
ple leaving school without permission? 

Comrade Gogina: There have, been such cases. True, the 
youngsters do not leave the schools where the instructors 
treat them with paternal solicitude, study the peculiarities of 
the pupils and make an individual approach to each one of 
them; in those schools, on the other hand, where the tutors 
and instructors are heartless toward the pupils, where educa- 
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tion is based on sbouting at the youngsters, there are cases 
where they leave without permission. 

Comrade Kalinin: That means that education is 
still badly organized. 

Comrade Gogina: That is a serious defect in a number of 
our vocational schools. 

In many of the schools where the instructors work well, 
display skill as pedagogues, achievements have been registered in 
industrial training. 

Considerable successes have been achieved by Railway 
School No. 2, as the results of the Socialist emulation contest 
have shown. There is a good tutor in that school, a manual in» 
structor named Rassokhin, who is very fond of the youngsters. 

You once said at a conference, Mikhail Ivanovich, that 
one has to be born a pedagogue. Well, this man is a 
bom pedagogue. He combines the political education of the 
youth with their practical instruction. His pupils in Tula 
built a railway branch line four kilometres in length. This 
brought them a prize and the thanks, of the Tula City Soviet 
and the City Party Committee. 

Comrade Kalinin: What is your approach to the 
pupils? Do you treat them as older children or as 
grownups ? 

Now you have fepoken of education, pedagogics — 
what does that mean? 

Comrade Gogina: I distinguish between the system of edu- 
cation in the ordinary schools and in the Labour Reserves 
schools. There is a great difference, since our pupils are being 
directly trained to become workers. 
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Comrade Kalinin:. I am afraid you are making 
atilults of them before their time, depriving them of 
all that is inherent in youth. You, as a pedagogue, 
ought to sense that. Tell me, do they retain the fen 
\our of youth or not? 

Comrade Gogina: I think they do. For example, in our 
Trade School No. 3 there is quite a good choir of sixty voices, 
defence circles, dramatic circles and so forth. 

Comrade Kalinin: There’s a war on now, we 
need people who are plucky and daring, and you 
don’t get that by organizing choirs. Circles of differ- 
ent kinds are, of course, a good thing, hut we 
do not want our children to feel that they are in 
a monastery — children should be plucky and vi- 
vacious. 

The education of the youth is a complicated matter, 
and the main thing in this regard is the following: on 
tl]e one hand, the children must be guided along a 
definite path, and, on the other hand, you must take 
care not to paralyze the volitive aspect of their char- 
acter; they are at the age when you can break that 
side of their character. Herein lies a great danger, and 
you must see to it that they do not became tedious 
people who try to be adults before their time. 

Comrade Ivanova (Instructor of the Department of Trade 
and Industrial Training Schools of the Gorky Regional Com* 
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mittee of the Komsomol): A big trade school in our region 
was wrecked during a German air raid. 

Comrade Kalinin: And were any of the hoys hurt? 

Comrade Ivanova: No, the boys did not suffer, but soma 
of them left the school after the bombing. 

Comrade Kalinin: Tell us about this incident. The 
boys left the school; now what did you do about it? 

Comrade Bushuyev (Assistant Chief in charge of politi- 
cal mass work, Gorky Region Labour Reserves Administration) ^ 
With the help of the school director, his political assistant 
and the instructors, the bulk of the pupils came back. The 
youngsters themselves put the building and equipment into 
order again. Now this trade school is one of the best in the 
region. 

Comrade Kalinin: And what was your political es- 
timation of the fact that the youngsters scattered; and 
how did you explain the matter to them, how did you 
approach it? 

Comrade Bushuyev: First and foremost we told them that 
Hitler was responsible for the bombing just as for the entire 
war. We spoke in detail to the pupils of the need to repair the 
school with our own resources, of the fact that we must train 
personnel for industry. 

Comrade Kalinin: That was not enough. You 
should have called the boys together and told them; 
'‘Shame on you for being such cowards! Here you go 
and run away, what sort of defenders of your country 
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are you going to be? Your fathers are fighting the 
fascists, and you run off to the villages. We thought 
you would save the school, and you run away. What 
sort of heroes are you?” — ^Yes, you should have said 
to them: ‘‘You are cowards, you have disgraced your- 
selves before the whole of Russia: one aeroplane came 
over, and you took to your heels.” 

After all, you must approach boys as boys. Had I 
been the school director,.! would have said to them: 
“This is a fine state of things: here 1 was left alone, 
and you all took to your heels. And we thought you 
were brave fellows; we wanted to give you rifles and 
machine guns, and you go and run away. I am won- 
dering no-w whether it is worth while opening the school 
for you. Why should I teach cowards here who make 
off at the first !sign of danger?” That is how you should 
have shamed themi. And then you should have said: 
“Come on then, to make it safer for ourselves, let us 
dig (some trenches and get everything ready in case 
there is an air raid.” 

The boys were frightened, of course, and took to 
iheir heels, but surely each one of them wants to be 
brave. I’ll wager that ninety-nine out of a hundred 
want to be brave. 

It is your job to train these youngsters, and it is 
easy to shame them. You could have done that, had 
you put it roughly the way I did: “You ran off, and 
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left an old man like me by myself, without any help.” 
This would have made them ashamed of themselves 
and forced them to think over their behaviour. That 
is how agitation should be conducted. 

And if, let us say, three girls had remained behind, 
they ought to have been held up ais an example to 
others, you should have said: ‘‘Now these three brave 
girls stayed behind, but the rest ran away.” Instead 
you launched into a public oration, uttered general 
phrases, and missed the main point, the point that 
contains the politics of it. And it’s the same in every 
matter! 

I w^ant to remind you that you have to train not 
only people who know their profession, but also fight- 
ers, Soviet citizens. 

Comrade Ivanova: We are in a bad state as regards the 
growth of the Komsomol organizations. We have one of the 
backward schools, Trade School No.%3, attached to the Sor- 
movo Plant. 

Comrade Kalinin: Why is it backward? 

Comrade Ivanova: Much depends on the leadership, but 
the director of the school has l-.pen changed three times. The 
Komsomol organization could not do anything, and there was 
also no political assistant to the director for a long time. At 
that time the student body came from the Orel and Tula re- 
gions, and out of one thousand five hundred of them only 
eighty-seven were Komsomol members; of course, they could 
not do much. 
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Comrade Kalinin: Tell me, do you arrange parties, 
dances? 

Comrade Ivanova: There is dancing after meetings held 
to sum up the results for the month. 

Comrade Kalinin: Have the pupils got musical in- 
struments? 

Comrade Ivanova: Yes, they have. 

Comrade Kalinin: You should arrange parties so 
the youngsters might have some recreation, a chance 
to diance. 

Comrade Ivanova: We arranged a conference with an at- 
tendance of four hundred, and invited old workers as well 
as young workers who had finished trade schools. The old 
workers spoke of how they used to work before the revolu- 
tion and how they are working now, and of the conditions 
provided for pupils now. 

The best pupils described how they had achieved successes. 
Fifteen-year-old apprentice Byelov did a job in five days, ful- 
filling his plan two hundred and fifteen percent. The confer- 
ence was followed by a concert and dancing. 

Comrade Kalinin: Why did I ask you about danc- 
ing? Again I want to tell you that you should not 
make old people out of youngsters artificially. I say 
that you should not avoid arranging dances, because 
dancing teaches people to move gracefully. A person 
who can dance will carry himteelf properly and be 
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light on hlte feet. Our young people like dancing. 

I can tell that by oibserving the young people I meet, 
and if they like it there is no meed to put an artificial 
brake on it. Only you must see to it that they do not 
spend all their time at it, but that dancing should be 
a relaxation. 

Comrade Galiulina (Assistant Chief, Labour Reserves Ad- 
ministration of the Tatar Autonomous Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lic): We have eleven trade schools, two railway schools and 
twenty-three industrial training schools, with an enrollment of 
sixteen thousand young people. 

We attach great importance to the development of ama- 
teur art among our young people. Our tutors have done a. 
good deal of work in organizing singing, dancing and musical 
circles; they organized a review of the best amateur art groups 
of the leading trade and industrial training schools and did 
quite a good job of conducting it. 

The youngsters are very fond of singing, recitation and 
other forms of amateur art. 

Comrade Maximov (Assitant Chief in charge of political 
mass work, Leningrad Labour Reserves Administration) de- 
scribed bow the puoils and members of the staffs of trade, 
railway and industrial training schools of the city of Leningrad 
study and work, and how they help the military authorities in 
defending the city against the German fascist invaders. The 
pupils helped to restore tram service in Leningrad, and to 
repair the Palace of Pioneers and some other buildings in 
the city. 

Mikhail Ivanovich Kalinin also heard a number of 
functionaries of Labour Reser\^es Administrations and 
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Komsomol organizations of the Bashkir Autonomous 
Soviet Socialist Republic, Molotov Region, Azerbaijan 
Soviet Socialist Republic, Chelyabinsk and Yaroslavl 
Regions, Komi Autonomous Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lic, Archangel Region, Kalinin Region, Moscow City 
and Moscow Region. 


SPEECH BY MKHAIL IVANOVICH KALININ 

Comrades! The education of the pupils of the Labour 
Reserves training schools is a very dif&cult and deli- 
' cate matter, and the approach to it a most difficult one. 
What is more, the very task of training state labour 
reserves is a complicated one. 

Firstly, we have to train more or less skilled work- 
ers; secondly, we want the young generation of the 
working class to be brought up in the Soviet spirit; 
thirdly, the matter is complicated by the present sit- 
uation — ^by the war. 

The pupils of the Labour Reserves training schools 
have to fill a great many state orders to meet the 
needs of the front, something that they did net do 
in normal times. Problems connected with food, cloth- 
ing, footwear have become complicated matters, and 
the war of itself places the Labour Reserves organ- 
ization in -quite a difficult position. Of course, un- 
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der such circumstances it is considerably more 
difficult to train workers according to all the 
rules. 

The war is now at its height, and although the pu- 
pils of the Labour Reserves system are not being mo- 
bilized, it is quite possible that some of them will 
have to fight. And that is why it is quite natural that 
they should be diverted from their immediate work 
to military training. In normal times, in peacetime, we 
would devote all our attention to acquiring knowl- 
edge, learning professions. In the present circumstances, 
however, we are in duty bound to conduct military 
training in all schools. We are training skilled work- 
ers, but, if need be, they should know how to fight. 
And it would be an unpardonable error on our part 
if we failed to equip them with military knowl- 
edge. That is why I consider that our people in Lenin- 
grad are doing the right thing under the circum- 
stances in organizing their pupils on § military 
footing, even though it means difficulties for the 
youngsters. 

It is our duty to train young workers with a good 
knowledge o£ their professions, and at the same time 
to train Soviet citizen's, fighters, so that our young 
people should understand their duty to their country, 
learn their trades with greater persistence and in less 
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time, and, while undergoing training, supply larger 
quantities of arms and ammunition to the Red Army, 
that they should acquire military knowledge and de- 
velop physically. 

Our native land will not forget the valour of its 
sons who are now fighting the Nazi invaders at the 
fronts of the Patriotic War. 

It will also remember with gratitude the valiant 
work done by our boys and girls studying at the trade, 
railway and industrial training schools, who are 
helping the front and striving to study and work as 
well as they pos&ibly can in the rear. 

Speaking of education, it should be said that the 
practical approach to it is a very difficult one. It re- 
quired great skill on the part of the tutors. 

The Labour Reserves schools enroll people who dif- 
fer from one another and come from different regions 
and from different sections of the population — boys 
and girls from town and country. It is clear that these 
people are not alike, and you must try to bring them 
up so that they should all develop equally. That is no 
easy job. What is more, we must always bear in mind 
that we are dealing with youngsters who are I'ttle more 
than children, with all their childish habits. True, the 
war and the entire environment are making them more 
adult than they were in peacetime, but all the same we 
want to' preserve their youthful inclinations as long as 
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possible. No doubt, the whole of this body of qiies* 
tions is very difficult to solve in practice. 

Read world pedagogical literature. It contains a 
wealth of varied experience in the education of'people. 
Some have sought to prove that children can best be 
educated in towns, while others have disputed this 
and claimed that child education should take place in 
the countryside. Many other proposals and claims have 
been made on this issue. However, it cannot be said 
that any thoroughly elaborated and established Sys- 
tem of education exists. The system of education today 
should be different from what it was, say, three years 
ago. Formerly, if one may put it that way, we trained 
intellectuals, and not people of physical labour. I per- 
sonally consider such education to be wrong, since, 
after all, the bulk of the population in our country is 
engaged in physical labour. And so we were confront- 
ed with the protblem of what to do to ensure that 
our young people should be adept at physical 
work and at the same time intellectually devel- 
oped. 

Now we can lay somewhat more emphasis on develop- 
ing physical strength, on inculcating working habits, 
on training the young people to be enduring in face 
of all kinds of hardships, thus enabling them, by 
passing through a series of trialfe, to steel themselves. 
Jutet as. we. employ physical exercises, all sorts of 
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sports, in order to steel ourselves physically, so by 
means of enforcing strict discipline and inculcating 
working habits we should steel our young people to 
enable Hhem the more easily to endure all the difficul- 
ties that may befall a person during his lifetime. 
Because of this it is now necessary that our young 
people should be prepared to overcome difficulties 
and that they should acquire a love for work, 
so that after going through this schooling they 

should regard work as something they cannot do 
without. 

A considerable part of the workers in our facto- 
ries regard their work in industry as a lifetime oc- 
cupation; if they were to lose their jobs, they would 
feel that life had lost all meaning. When such peo- 
ple grow old or are compelled by sickness to give up 
work, they seem to lose half of themselves because 
they are accustomed to work, , love their trade and, 
when they lose it, they are deprived, as it were, of 
their teupport in life. We want these qualities of love 
for work to be inculcated in some degree on our 
young workers. 

When comrades who spoke here wanted to make 
the education of the youngsters the sole responsi- 
bility of the manual in'structors, it goes without say- 
ing that they were wrong. If you were to ask me 
which manual instructor I considered to be better-rr-the 
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one who has a pedagogical approach, but a poor 
knowledge of his craft, or the one who is rather weak 
in pedagogics but ha!s a very good knowledge of 
his trade, I would, if I were the director of a trade 
school or an industrial training school, prefer the 
craftsman who is Vv^eak as a pedagogue hut highly- 
skilled in his own sphere. 

Why would I do so? Because the craftsman^s in- 
fluence will only be effective when his pupils feel 
that they are acquiring a real knowledge cf the 
trade from him. The pupils will always profit from 
such an instructor. Here is an example. Formerly 
there were in the universities reactionary-minded 
professors who, however, had a very good knowledge 
of their subjects and could expound them ably. Their 
lectures were always well-attended, although the stu- 
dents knew that these professors were reactionaries. 
There were also professors of another kind — gasbags 
who knew how to talk and readily indulged in liber- 
al phrases. At their first lectures all the seats in 
the auditoriums were occupied, hut later the serious 
students stopped attending because they learned noth- 
ing from them. 

The same is true of our manual instructors. If 
they have a good knowledge of their trades and are able 
to pass on their knowledge and professional skill to 
their pupils, they will fulfil their role. 
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As regards the point that both the craftsmen and 
the charwomen have to play their part in educating 
the youngsters, this should not be taken literally, but 
in the sense that by their conduct, by the exemplary 
fulfilment of their duties, they instil in the pupils 
habits of work, neatness and order. If the charwom- 
an looks after the building properly and sees to it 
that the children do not make a mess, and scolds 
them if they do, she teaches them definite habits, 
and her influence on the pupils will be a positive 
one. But she does that because the school director 
demands that she fulfil the duties with which she is 
charged. 

It is very difficult to find a good fitter or turner 
and a good peda,gogue combined in one person. It was 
correctly pointed out here that there are craftsmen 
who adopt a fatherly attitude to the children, but the 
reason for that, in my opinion, is this: it is difficult 
to imagine a good craftsman who does not love his 
job and adopts an indifferent, careless attitude to- 
wards it. Such a case would rather be the exception 
than the rule. A good craftsman whose very psychol- 
ogy is bound up with his trade tries to pass on his 
knowledge to his pupils, and he cannot help looking 
after them in all respects. That is the essence of voca- 
tional training of young people. 

Only a craftsman who is skilled in his particular 
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sphere, who knows his job to perfection, can help 
his pupils to master the job. We must instil a feel- 
ing of professional pride in our pupils, and that 
can be done by a good craftsman, one who knows 
and lovefe bis job. The rest of the staff must only 
fulfil their duties well. If they do so, they will there- 
by indirectly help “• in the education of the young- 
sters inasmuch as their example will teach the chib 
dren to be neat and accurate and inculcate certain 
habits upon them. They constitute an environ- 
ment that influences those who come in contact 
with it. 

As I have said, we want to make our young peo- 
ple both good workers who will consider work in in- 
dustry a lifetime calling and good Soviet citizens. That 
is where the responsibility of the political leaders 
of the Labour Reserves system lies; they should 
systematically foster among our young workers an 
appreciation of the fact that they are members of the 
working class of the Soviet country, that this class 
is the leading class in Soviet society, that it sets 
the keynote for the whole of our life. Now it is 
these fundamental ideas that should be imbued in 
our young people by the political leaders, first and 
foremost. 

The Soviet State is a state of workers and peasants. 
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There is no other such state in the world, and we are 
its defenders, its representatives. That is the kind of 
propaganda our political leaders have to conduct day 
in and day out. How successful this propaganda will 
be ^\dll depend on their ability. 

I have been asked here how the role of the Komso- 
mol in the Labour Reserves system should be re- 
garded. 

The Labour Reserves system is a state organiza- 
tion. 

The Komisomol, of course, plays and should play 
a considerable role, inasmuch as the mass of Labour 
Reserves trainees are of Komsomol age. If there are 
few Komsomol members among them, it is simply 
due to our own negligence; generally speaking, in 
two years’ time some ninety percent of them ought 
to be in the Komsomol. But does that mean that the 
Komsomol ought to play the part of administra- 
tive and political leader in the trade and industrial 
training schools? 

Of course not. 

The Komsomol is a political organization which 
shapes the political outlook of the youth, directs it 
into a definite Party channel, and prepares people 
for Party membership. 

But perhaps the educational aspect should be in 
the hands of the Komsomol? I think not. It is pos- 
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sible, of course, that my radical views o-n this issue 
may not please the Komsomol, just look at the mat- 
ter yourselves. Our schools and universities are made 
up in their entirety of people of Komsomol age, but 
is the Komteomol jin charge of them? The Komsomol 
helps in shaping these students politically, makes 
them more conscio^us, assigns them to independent 
Komsomol organizations, organizations that to a cer- 
tain degree are independent of state bodies, but the 
schools and universities are under the direction of 
the latter. 

Who is responsible for the education of the labour 
reserves? You, Comrade Moskatov,^ are responsible 
for the education of ithe labour reserves, and the Kom- 
somol helps you. For any faults in this regard the 
government will call you to account, and not the Kom- 
somol. The Komisomol too would probably be told: 
“You also, dear comrades, are working badly.” The 
leaders of the Komsomol, however, would not 
be removed from their posts for that, whereas the 
Chief of the Labour Reserves Aidministration would. 

That is to say, it iis the State Labour Reserves 
bodies that are in charge of this work. 


* P. G, Moskatov, Head, Chief Administration.of Labour 
Reserves, Council of People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R. Now 
Vice-Minister of Labour Reserves. — Trans. 
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Let us now consider who should directly engage 
in the education of the young people in the labour 
resers^es. I have just told you how dif&oult is the 
work of the political leader and educator. This work 
should be done by experienced people with a good 
theoretical training. Generally speaking, people of 
mature age, with experience, are preferable for this 
work. It should be done by Komsomol anembers who, 
if one may say so, have outgrown the Komsomol out- 
look. It seems to me that people of more mature 
years will be more suitable for this job. If the young- 
sters are approached by soanebody of approximately 
their own age, they will not have any particular 
confidence in him. They will say: “You don’t know 
any more than we do.” Youngsters look up to people 
with authority, and we must instil in them a respect 
for authority. 

It seems to me that the Komsomol organizations 
should assist in this regard, and infuse some fervour 
into those leaders who, though possessing experience 
and knowledge, yet have grown somewhat lukewarm 
in life. I even think that an experienced tutor will be 
able to get closer to the youth. Of course he will not 
play hall with the children or chase around with 
them. The crux of ithe matter is political influence, 
authority, the desire of the youth to acquire knowl- 
edge from him, and these are all very precious 
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ihiixgs not always possesteed by teachers of the same 
age as the pupils. For one can always say to one’s 
coeval: “Who are you to give orders to us, we’re 
no more stupid than you are and know no less than 
you do.” Here age itself commands attention, I do 
not want to say that we should not draw Komsomol 
members into this work at all, only I think that a 
person of mature age is better. 

I believe that in the Labour Reserves schools the 
Komsomol should formally play the same part 
as it do^ in factories and offices; the role of the 
Komsomol is in fact enormous here, since it is 
the Party’s assistant in the education of young 
workers. 

The Komsomol should criticize shortcomings, put 
forward demands, to ensure that educational work is 
properly organized. If the Komsomol were to he giv- 
en one or another share in administration, it would 
also have to bear the responsibility, whereas it ought 
to have a free hand. Nowhere is the Komsomol or- 
ganization thought of so highly as in our , country. 
I personally have an exceedingly high opinion of it, 
but there is no reason to assign to it functions for 
which it is not suited. 

Cases of pupils leaving the schools without per- 
mission are the result of the lack of proper order. 
Of course thingfe se^ hard at first to the hoy or 
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girl from the countryside. Everything in a town 
scares them, I say that from nKy own exiperience. You 
feel as if you had landed in an entirely different 
world. Moreover, instead of the accustomed freedomi, 
there is discipline here. And to get used to the factory 
itself you need time, and quite a lot of time too. Two 
months is not enough to get used to it, and at first ’ 
you are simply afraid of everything. And when, to 
cap it all, there is had organization, shortcomings of 
various kinds, lack of order, that makes it all the 
harder for the youngsters. 

I think that the Labour Reserves Schools in towns 
should have more pupils from among the urban pop- 
ulation, That will facilitate your work. True, part 
of the urban youth thinks of other work, such as 
office work or bookkeeping, but good skilled work- 
ers can also be made of them. That is very impor- 
tant. 

I understand all the difficulties connected with work 
in the Labour Reserves system, but the job you are 
doing is of very great importance to the state. Just 
think for a moment — ^we are training new contingents 
of yoimg workers on whom the sitrengthening of the 
Soviet system will depend. And Comrade Stalin has 
repeatedly stressed that we cannot be indifierent to 
the way our working class is augmented. We want 
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the best part of our population to enter its ranks, we 
want the working class in Soviet society to be at a 
high level of political and intellectual development. 

A great task confronts you, a big job has been 
entrusted to you. If we cope with this task, we shall 
accomplish a great feat in the interests of our country. 
I witeh you success in your work! 

Komsomolskaya Pravda, 

November 15, 1942 



SPEECH AT A CELEBRATION 
MEETING OF PUPILS AND PERSONNEL 
6f TRADE, RAILWAY AND INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING SCHOOLS OF MOSCOW 
ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
TWENTY^IFTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE GREAT OCTOBER 
SOCIALIST REVOLUTION 

NOVEMBER 2, 1942 


Comrades! Your meeting is idlevoted to tlie twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the establishment of Soviet .power. 
Twenty-five years have passed since the So-viet system 
was established in our country. It is an event of 
unique import in human history, an event the like of 
which, or even approximating which, history has not 
known. 

On the twenty-fifth anniversary of the October Rev- 
olution we are celebrating the liberation of the work- 
ing people of our country from the system of reaction 
and exploitation. You should be clear as to what that 
means, because you know about the old system only 
by hearsay, from reading books or talking with peo- 
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pie.. And people can have different things to say 
about it. If you meet someone who used to -be a rich 
man, or someone who has been de-kulaidzed, he will 
praise the old system. But if you meet a former poor 
peasant, worker, middle peasant, office worker, he 
will tell you of the hard lot of the workers, peasants 
and urban poor in pre-revolutionary, tsarist Russia. 

The Great Octotber Revolution effected a radical 
change in the conditions of life of the working peo- 
ple of our country. Now we have the Soviet system. 

A great many fine young people perished in the 
struggle for the Soviet system-. Young people are fight- 
ing for .the Soviet system now, too, and not only di- 
rectly at the front, but also in the rear — in the facto- 
ries and plants. 

This year we are celebrating our holiday engaged 
in a bitter war against the German fascists. When we 
celebrated this holiday in peacetime, we used to do 
so for two days running, our working day was short- 
er, our tables were more abimdantly laden. Now we 
are celebrating it at a time when many of our com- 
rades, Soviet youths, are on enemy territory where 
they are enduring great trials; some of these young 
men have perished or are dying now at the hands of 
the fascist monsters. Such is the time in which we are 
celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary of Soviet 
power. 
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Our labour reserves — we take tlie trade and in' 
dustrial training scbools — ^were established before the 
war. Wherein lies their significance? In ensuring that 
our industry will always be able to augment the ranks 
of its workers with people possessing production 
skill. 

It is not an easy matter to train a skilled w^orker. 
It takes two to three years, and to become a highly- 
skilled worker requires three to four years. It is not 
absolutely essential to spend all this time in ihe train- 
ing school. To learn to work well, a (person must 
acquire his basic skill at a school and complete his 
training later, on the job. 

You will be called upon to work as skilled work- 
ers at our factories and plants. Many of you may 
involuntarily wonder whether that means that your 
careers are already settled. Today it is the trade 
school, the industrial training school, and then we will 
become factory woikers. Some of you may have doubts 
as to whether that is for the best. Wouldn’t it be 
better to work in an office, where it is perhaps, cleaner 
and easier. 

But is it better? 

I must give you a definite answer to that, since I 
have spent thirty years in factories and now twenty 
years in an office [stir in the hall), and can, say 
somelhing about both kindis of woik. Where is it 
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better? Undoubtedly in the factory, in the workshops 
of a plant. 

Of course, it is a bit terrifying at first wben you 
come from .a training school workshop into the huge 
departments of a plant. The first period, the first 
month or two, will seem- difficult Ip you. But then the 
factory atmosphere, the w’ork itself, takes an increas- 
ing hold on you. After a year or two of work, you 
become attached to the plant. No worik in an office 
can compare with work in a factory as regards the in- 
ner satisfaction it gives you, for here you see, direct- 
ly feel, the results of your labour. 

To enter a plant with confidence a person must know 
his trade well. When I was an apprentice, each one of 
us wanted to work better than the other. Everybody 
wanted to be good at his trade; if he was a turner, 
he wanted to be a good turner; if he was a fitter, 
then a good fitter. Work in a factory is interesting, 
it carries you away, and now it is far more inter- 
esting tihan it used' to be — ^the conditions are dif- 
ferent. 

Foranerly everything was done by hand. That was 
very important, but however skilful you may be with 
your hands, lathes, machines are better. There used 
to be few of these. But now our factories and plants 
are equipped with an enormous quantity of machinery. 
This makes w^ork in our plants more interesting, but. 
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on thie other hand, it requires more knowledge and 
skill. 

To leave school with a poor knowledge of your 
trade means that you will not enjoy the respect of 
your comrades. If you do not know your trade you wil'l 
not have the opportunity to do any particularly im- 
portant work. Important jobs are entrusted! only to 
those who work well. That means you must know your 
trade. You must be able to read blueprints. In the fu- 
ture many of you will be brigade leaders, you will 
install or assemble machinery, or work as fitters or 
toolmakers. Every self-respecting worker should be 
able to read blueprints, and you should learn this 
while still at school. 

It is your duty to know machines, preferably, to 
know them thoroughly. Work in a plant is mass-pro- 
duction work. On the surface it is monotonous, but 
it requires keen attention and n knowledge of machin- 
ery. Mass-production work has its specific features. 
What do they consist of? This kind of work requires 
deftness and speed. You make one part after another; 
sometimes it takes no more than a minute to produce 
a part. That means you have to learn to work rapidly, 
rhythmically. In the trade schools some pupils do one 
part of the work while others do another. You should 
learn to perform all the types of operations you come 
across. 
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I waultd like you as soon as 'possible to develop 
professional pride, and that is a lofty pride. If your 
fathers were good workers, you should at least be -no 
worse than they. 

You are now preparin-g to enter a factory, an in- 
dustrial plant. Leaniing a factory trade does not pre- 
vent you from working in any other sphere in the fu- 
ture, A plant does not bar the way to further develop- 
ment; on the contrary, it opens the gates wide to 
public, political, administrative, and, if you wish, 
scientific work. 

You should be experts at your jobs. The workers 
of our country cannot be worse at their jobs than the 
workers of foreign countries, Soviet workers, our young 
workers, should be more, not less, skilled than JEuro- 
pean or American workers. Now that is something to 
remember, to carry into life. 

Secondly. Formerly it was among the workers that 
the Communists were mainly to be found'. 'There was 
no Komsomol as yet, but there were young people who 
were close to the Communists. 

For people of your age we have the Komsoniol or- 
ganization. It is an organization that educates the 
youth politically, instructs them. And I would! like 
all the young people sitting here in front of me to 
become members of the Komsomol. There may be pas- 
sive people too among you ; nevertheless I would like 
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the majority of the pupils of trade and industrial 
training schools to want to join the Komsomol. 

In our country political consciousness o-f people 
is a very importanit factor, and! it is our goal that each 
person in our country should be politically conscious. 

The Komsomol is the threshold of the Party. The 
Koims'omol prepares young peoiple for membership in 
the Party, enhances llieir political consciousness. It 
accustoms them to public activity. For you will work 
as part of society; will not be isolated in your work 
from the people, but will engage in the common task. 
Machines are not made by individuals. Hundreds of 
people take part in producing them. 

Work itself impels one to take part in public life. 
I would like you to spend your time not only in pro- 
duction, directly on the job, producing the articles we 
need; I would like your spare time to be spent and 
your spiritual development to proceed in an organized 
fashion, in a Komsomol environment. It is for 
this that the Komsomol, the organizer of the youth, 
exists. It will fill that aspect of your life which 
is not directly connected with your work, it will, if 
one may so put it, make for a full-blooded spiritual 
life. 

There is a war on now, a cruel and bloody war. The 
Germans want to tear our country to pieces, to tram- 
ple our people into the dust. You, comrades, are, not 
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ouly studying, you are helping our men at the front. 
In the schools andi at factories you are engaged in 
filling war orders. It is necessary that you fill these 
orders well. 

You are not at the front itself, but, comrades, you 
are the youth, and I think you will not he the Mnd^ 
most in the straggle our people are waging against 
the fascists. I think you should not yield to your elders 
as regards that quality of youth, speed. On the con- 
tiary, you, the youth, should hold first place. You 
should be first both in production and at the front. 
You should say : “Let us he as good as our fathers, let 
us show how we, the youth, who have only just en- 
tered industry, can work.” 

Let me wish you this ability to work, and that you 
should display it in future years to the full. (Pro- 

longed applause.) 

Komsomolskaya Pravda^ 

November 12, 1942 



INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE TO THE BOOK 
THE KOMSOMOL IN BATTLE 
FOR OUR COUNTRY 


The people of our country, and not of ours alone, 
are, 'by the will of fascism, experiencing severe trials. 
The German obscurantists imagined themselves the 
makers of world history, capable of turning it in re- 
verse at their pleasure. It has fallen to our country, to 
our people, to- defendl the progressive development of 
mankind against the barbarians of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

On July 3, 1941, J. V. Stalin, Chairman of the State 
Committee of Defence, said in a radio address to the 
Soviet people, army and navy; “In consequence of this 
war which has been forced upon us, our country has 
come to idieath grips with its bitterest and most cunning 
enemy — ^German fascism. Our troops are fighting he- 
roically against an enemy heavily armed with tanks 
anidl aircraft. Overcoming numerous difliculties, the 
Red Army and the Red Navy are self-sacrificingly 
fighting for every inch of Soviet soil. The main forces 
of the Red Army are coming into action armedl with 
thousands of tanks and aeroplanes. The men of the 
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Red Army are idlisplaying unexampled ivalour. Our re- 
sistance to the enemy is growing in strength and 
power. Side by side with the Red Army, the en- 
tire Soviet people is rising in defence of our native 
land” 

It is quite natural that the defence o>f our native 
land has fallen primarily on the youth since the reg- 
ular army is made up mainly of young men. As the 
most active part of the poipulation, the youth, the 
Komsomol, fill the army’te ranks and take part in the 
partisan units. 

The partisan form of warfare' follows logically 
from the very nature of the Patriotic War of the So- 
viet people against German fascism, which forced on 
us its so-called total war with all its devastation, in- 
describable cruelty and orgy of violence and outrages 
directed against the peaceful population of our 
country. 

“Thus, the issue is one of lifte and death for 
the Soviet State, of life and death for the peoples 
of the U.S.S.R., of whether the peoples of the 
Soviet Union shall he free or fall into 
slavery” (Stalin). 

Engels, in an article dealing with the Franco-Ger- 
man war of 1870, wrote: 

“Wherever a people did' energetically carry out 
this irregular resistance, the invaders very soon 
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found it impossible to carry out the old-fashioned 
code of blooidl and fire.”"*' 

Engels understood perfectly well the predatory es- 
sence of capitalism, but he did not foresee the kind of 
barbarity that has been displayed by the German fas- 
cists, who have added to blood and iron mountains of 
filth. And it is characteristic that the heavier the blows 
they receive, the more abominable are their actions. 

The historical development of mankind is marked by 
contradictions — iperiods of the evolutionary accumu- 
lation of molecular changes are followed by interna- 
tional crises. 

The present war is a crucial point in our history. 
It will! be cloisely Studied, it will exert great influence 
on the cultural and patriotic dlervelopment of our 
youth. The people will create legends about it, the 
heroism of the fighters will become the subject of 
songs; dramatists will draw themes for their plays 
from this period, as from a rich treasure-trove. But all 
this is a matter of the future, all this will be the aiBfair 
of our descenidlants. At present, our people, and pri- 
marily the youth, the Komfeomol, are participants in 
a great living idirama which for ferocity and the hu- 
man eflEort invested in bloody battle has no precedent. 


* Karl Marx and Frederick Engels. Works^ Russ, ed., Vol. 
Xrrt, Part 2, p, 174. 
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The Soviet youth and the Komsomol as a whole, the 
conscience of each Komsomol member in particular, 
are faced with the issue: our country is in danger, 
barbarians are trampling our soil underfoot, they are 
making a mockery of everything we loved, everything 
we revered, bespattering it with evil-smelling filth. The 
enemy seeks to tear the human soul out of us and to 
turn us into draft animals, into bondslaves. 

The alternative facing us is either to sacrifice and 
fight for our freedom, or else to submit without a 
murmur. Our people, and fii^ and foremost our youth, 
the Komsomol, full of wrath and hatred for the fas- 
cist enemy, have taken the irrevocable decision to 
fight, to fight to a finish, to fight until the enemy is 
utterly defeated. And indeed, there is no arm of die 
forces, no form of struggle employed in the Patriot- 
ic War in which the Komsomol has not played its 
part, in which it has not been in the front ranks. 

Our Komsomol organization is relatively young, but 
its first cadre& were forged during the Civil War in 
defence of Soviet power. Guided by the Lenin-Stalin 
Party, they were forged during the years of the battle 
to industrialize our country, during the collectiviza^ 
tion of the peasant farms, in the struggle against op- 
portunist, traitorous elem^ts in the ranks of our Party 
and of the Komsomol. All this enabled the Komsomol 
to accumulate the positive traditions of steadfastness 
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on matters of principle and stauneiiness in defence of 
the proletarian state. 

Novf we are imperilled by the external enemy. The 
v/ar against fascism is assuming an increasingly fierce 
character, and Komsomol members are taking part in 
it en masse. And the heroism being displayed in battle 
by Komsomol members is of a mass character. There 
is hardly a single military unit that lias not cited the 
courage and gallantry displayed by Komsomol mem- 
bers, and this, in its turn, strengthens the glorious 
fighting traditions of the ^oimsomol as a whole, rend- 
ers courage and supreme devotion in battle traditional 
and binding, as it were, for the rank-and-file Kom- 
somol member too. Therein lies the essence of culti- 
vating, consolidating glorious fighting traditions. 

The present collection is a modest work containing 
far from all the facts concerning the heroism in ac- 
tion, the-^ supreme devotion to country, displayed by' 
those who, fully conscious of the justice of their deeds, 
suffered all the tortures one can possibly imagine and 
went to their death, firmly confident that fascism would 
be idiefeated, with the iproud cry on their lips: ‘‘Wle die 
for our homeland, for the happiness of our people!” 

I would Idee the reader to take this book not as 
a finished work of literary art, but as a simple com- 
radely record of the wonderful deeds performed by 
our Komsomol members at the fronts of the Patriotic 
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War. When our men die the death of the brave, their 
camrades with their own hands erect modest memio- 
rials over the graves of the heroeis, Tliese monu- 
ments are simple ones, and so are the inscriptions on 
them. But it is hardly likely that a single artist invests 
as much love in his work as do the men at the front 
in the tombs into which they lay to rest the fallen in 
battle, those who have died the sacred death of the 
brave. The people will preserve these memorials, tend 
them with loving care as a tribute to their warriors. 
The youth will make pilgrimages to them, and there 
wdll ring out the triumphant songs of the free Soviet 
people and of its youth, of the Komsomol. 

The authors of this hook are setting up at the height 
of battle memorials to pur heroes, memorials' that as 
yet are simple and have not yet fully measured up 
to all artistic standards. They cannot, for the time 
being, do more; as fighters they must advance together 
wdth our troops who are liberating our native 
land. Together with our warriors they riglitly con- 
sider that the best memorials they can raise now to 
our heroes and herodneis are pyramids of enemy 
corpses. 

For us Shura Chekalin, Lisa Chaikina, and Zoya 
Kosmodemyanskaya, known among the partisans as 
Tanya, are not only heroes: they are the children of 
living mothers, brothers and sisters of living brothers 
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and sisters. They are known throughout the Komsomol 
organization, they are near and dear to us, and their 
heroic death at the height of this hard struggle evoked 
in us desire to wreak our vengeance on the enemy. 

I would like to |ee this volume widely circulated 
among the broad mas^s of the population^ and partic- 
ularly among the youth, among Komsomol members. 
In the feature of the living heroes described in this 
book the reader will see the features of the new, Soviet 
man; he will see how rich our Komsomol is in people 
who place the happiness of the Soviet people, the 
ideals of our Party, above all eke. 

It is for this happiness of the people, for the Party 
of Lenin-Stalkj that our youth, the Komsomol, is 
sacrificing its blood, drop by drop. Who, then, can 
douht after this that the enemy will be punished ac- 
cording to his deserts, that iwe shall wrest victory 
from him in battle? 

Such is the message of The Komsomol in Battle for 
Our Country, 

The Komsomol in Battle for Our 
Country, A Collection of 
Articles. Molodaya Gvardia 
Publishing House, 

1942, pp. 3-6 



THE WORD OF THE AGITATOR 
AT THE FRONT 

SPEECH AT A DISCUSSION 
WITH AGITATORS WORKING AT THE FRONT 

APRIL 28, 1943 


Every agitator strives to conduct talks on a warm, 
frienidlly footing. What do we mean by this? I know 
that agitators frequently go to the men expressly 
to have a heart-to-heart talk with them. Yet the very 
fact that the agitator sets himself such an aim in ad- 
vance roibs the talk of the desired intimate warmth- 
If, however, he were to drop in on the men for a cup 
of tea, get talking with them about one thing or anoth- 
er, and then touch on some question of interest to 
them, the talk would assume a really informal char- 
acter. 

Another example. If a person is guilty of some 
offence and you give him a paternal dressing do*wn, 
lecture him, and then say; right, then, Fll tell 
nobody about this, but hear in mind! that if it happens 
again, I won’t be able to hide it” — that will abo he 
the friendly, informal approach. But when you set 
out with the special purpose of being cardial, you 
almost never, succeed. 
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Whien I say informal conversation, I have in min'd 
people not feeling themselves constrained in any way, 
discussing freely with you everything that interests 
them, and not feeling that the agitator has come for a 
definite purpose. It is common knowledge that agita- 
tors have many assignments covering special themes, 
which they also have to dteal 'with. But in informal 
talks about which we are speaking now the theme crops 
up hy itself, as it were. 

You should try to get peOiple to [exchange views, to 
get them arguing about things, with yourself as a 
sort of judge who will decide which of them is correct. 

Inf ormality of a conversation does not mean that it 
need not be directed along certain channels. That it 
should be, hut in a way that people should not get 
the feeling that you have come to them on a definite 
assignment. 

It will be quite legitimate, however, for you to come 
to the men and say: “I have come today to conduct 
a talk on such and such a theme.” For you cannot 
base all your agitational work on informal talks 
alone. But whatever the theme you talk about, you 
HDust hammer away at the one point that we have to 
smash the Germans, and to accomplish that we must 
do all that is possible, and even the impossible. 

The very form of the talk depends on the situation. 
If the audience is a big one, it can take the form of 
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a lecture or a meeting. If you oo^me to a idiugout, you 
can. give your talk the form of answers to questions. 
But if you want the men to obtain a more comprehen- 
sive idea of some particular question, you can limit 
yourself to this question alone and tell your listeners 
that you will diiscuss only this theme with them and 
deal with other questions later. 

I would like to draw your attention to the point 
that the agitator should guard against making it ap- 
pear that he knows more and is cleverer than the people 
around him. My experience as propagandist and 
agitator extendls over many years, and I know that 
if people notice, in however slight a degree, that the 
agitator puts on airs, considers himself cleverer than 
they are, such an agitator is done for, he will not in- 
spire confidence. You must talk to the Red Army men 
as to people \nth a good grasp of things. And if any 
one of them says he does not understand something, 
you can always come back at liim: ^‘Why pretend you 
don’t know, what have you got on your shoulders, 
a head of cabbage? I can see you understand it all 
no worse than I do. You’re just trying to be clever.” 
You must not take a supercilious attitude to people. 
If isomeone says about a soldier, “He’s a greenhorn, 
he does not know a thing,” you should answer: “We 
know these greenhorns, just wait and you’ll see what 
a fighter he’ll make. You people have already been at 
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the front, you know your way about. Well, he’ll be 
like that, too.” If you approach people this way, they 
will respect you. 

You can be forgiven much, but no one will ever 
for^ve you for being swell-healdled, and what is most 
important, nobody (will think you clever. Suppose, for 
example, that you learn, that a certain soldier who has 
been at ihe front for a long time has not yet killed a 
single German. You can approach this fact in dif- 
ferent ways. One agitator will begin to reproach him, 
another will remind him that others have already 
killed several Germans each. I, however, would put it 
roughly like this: ‘‘Well, I suppose not every Red 
Army man can kill a German; if everybody had been 
killing them, we would have wiped out all the Germans 
long ago. Still it would be better if all our men were 
killing them. War is war. The Germans want to de^ 
stroy us, and we want to do the same to them. That 
is why every soldier has to try at all costs to kill 
the enemy.” 

An agitator should be truthful. Do not paint rosy 
pictures to the men, but show them things as they are, 
do not he afraid to show the difficulties, for you are 
dealing with mature, intelligent people. 

The most difficult thing in agitational work is to 
learn to speak properly. At first glance it would seem 
that there is nothing remarkable about speaking, for 
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people begin to talk from the age of two! And yet it 
actually is an important and difihcult matter. Where 
does the -difficulty lie? 

An agitator has to convey his thoughts in a vivid 
manner so as to create an impression, and precisely 
the kind of impression he wants. At the same time 
you have to express your thoughts briefly because you 
have little time. Your ideas should be clear to your 
hearers and understood by each. All this is very 
difficult. 

As regards language, you should learn from the 
classics. Take Turgenev. Where else will you find 
anything like the description he gives of the appearance 
of his heroes? Suppose any of you were to be asked 
to describe his own wife. Would you find the right 
words to do so? Not everybody can do it, however well 
he might know those who are near to him. He would 
use general phrases. But of the agitator something 
more than that is demanded: he must be able to give 
colourful descriptions. 

The all-important thing for an agitator is his lan- 
guage. You talk with the men about things they kno-w. 
Consequently, they will be interested in w^hat you say 
only if you talk about these things well and! vividly. 

I do not say ^^eloquently,” because some of our people 
often allow themselves to be carried away hy phrases, 
imagining that it is in very good lafete to do so, whereas 
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actually it is very had to spout stock phrases. I know 
of agitators who can talk for three hours at a stretch, 
but when they have finished, their audiences retain 
nothing in their heads except the memory of some ex- 
clamations, because there were no ideas in the speeches. 
Remember that you are addressing soldiers, plain 
men who have fought their way across thousands of 
kilometres and have seen 'many distressing sights; to 
offer them general, and what is more, flowery phrases is 
like putting a knife to their throats. They want the 
agitator to expound definite ideas clearly and briefly. 
And what is more, it never hurts to repeat good ideas. 
Never mind if, for example, somebody says: “Why 
are you alwaye harping on digging in?” You just 
reply: “Fm going to keep on talking to you about 
it until you learn to dig trenches; I wouldn’t like 
to see you lose your lives for nothing.” 

An agitator should he a developed person. He should 
read a lot and study hard. I would say that the agitator 
should devote all his spare time to reading. Read the 
works of * our classical writers. Read the works of 
Lenin and Stalin. Learn to conduct agitation in the 
Stalin style. Comrade Stalin is a veiy good agitator. 
How well he talks to the people! 

An agitator should always prepare his talks, even 
if happens to be well educated, well read, and 
military matters. After all, our knowledge is 
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limited, and for that reason it is necessary to prepare 
thoroughly each time, using yaur knowledge to the 
maximum advantage. That is why I favour more fre- 
quent talks on specific themes, for they increase peo- 
ple’s knowledge and discipline them. 

But when yo-u feel that the men have had enough of 
thematic talks, that they would prefer to have a plain 
chat, then go and have a cup of tea with them and 
have a heart-to-heart, informal talk. 

You should, however, prepare yourself even for an 
informal talk, because during it you may be asked 
a great many questions. Do not evade answering 
or dodge a question that has been put to- you. But 
don’t be afraid, either, if you are unable to answer 
some question. Say frankly: ‘T don’t know, I’ll have 
to read up on the subject: if J find the answer. I’ll 
tell you.” 

Sometimes this problem is put: “Among our men, 
particularly the older ones, there are religious people 
who wear crosses and say their prayers, and the young- 
er ones make fim of them.” It should be remembered 
that we do not -persecute anybotiy for his religion. 
We consider it a delusion and fight it by educational 
methods. Since considerable sections of the population 
are still under the influence of religion, and some 
people are deeply religious, you will not overcome it 
by scoffing at it. Of course, it is not so terrible if 
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some of the young people get a laugh out of it; the 
important thing is that banter should not develop 
into mockery. That must not be permitted. 

What should agitators pay special attention to now? 

More than anything else they should popularize the 
need for organization. How is tliis to be done? Let us 
take the following simple example: It is dinner time, 
but the field kitchen is missing and has to be searched 
for. If you run into a situation like that you have a 
ready-made theme for a talk on organization. Discuss 
what steps should be taken to ensure that the field 
kitchen is always at hand on time, and how to arrange 
that. During such a talk it will not hurt to use some 
strong language about our Russian laxity, which we 
still have to fight against. If I were an agitator I 
would spend ninety percent of my time dealing wdth 
this theme. 

Our main defect is our complacency. We still are 
often careless and think: ‘Well, never mind, wee’ll 
manage somehow!” We all know that when a unit oc- 
cupies a position, it should exert the maximum of 
effort to consolidate its lines and hold them, and 
during offensive action everything must be done to 
make it effective and to reduce losses and sacrifices to a 
minimum. Yet we frequently do these things haphaz^ 
ardly with poor results as a consequence. Complacen- 
cy must be vigorously uprooted. 
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During the first period of the war we enconntered 
many dfficulties because we did not organize battles 
properly, whereas everything depends on their organ- 
ization. All military men should he first-class ^ orgaii- 
izers. Formerly many commanders thought that the 
command post was where battles had to be organized. 
Yet that is where the last stage of organization takes 
place. When a commander enters his command post 
during a battle he already reaps the results of his pre- 
paratory work. 

I think it is very important to teach fighting 
men to he cautious. It will not do in frontline condi- 
tions to sit down to a meal in the open. A shell 
might hit the spot with disastrous consequences. Men 
would be killed and would have to be replaced. You, 
agitators, should conduct a very energetic struggle 
against those w^ho adopt a negligent attitude to 
danger. 

You should also agitate for the development of mil- 
itary cunning and dexterity. I emphasize the word 
‘^cunning” because you have to deal wilii rank- 
and-file Red Army men, whose field of action is limit- 
ed. You should impress on the men that they must 
give thought to their actions, try to do everything as 
well as possible, and whenever they can, to outwit the 
enemy. Now sniping, by the way, is valuable in that 
it accustoms people to give thought to their actions. 
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develops in them the qualities of the hunter, so to 
speak. The sniper tries to kill the enemy, and vice 
versa. That is why the sniper must be equipped with 
the maximum of cunning: he has to be able to camou- 
flage himself, he must possess a sharp eye and a 
firm band. These qualities should be developed not 
only among snipers, but also among all our fighting 
men. 

Pay attention to teaching the men to dig trenches. 
Our people sometimes try to dodge this work, partic- 
ularly during an offensive. The men say: ‘^Why dig 
trenches, seeing that we won’t need them in a half an 
hour’s time?” You^ however, must impress on them 
that ibis work is always necessary, and that even if the 
trench were not to be needed, work on it is a very 
necessary schooling in the kind of struggle we are wag- 
ing. 

I also consider that you should pay more attention 
to the wounded. The wounded need a warm word, 
sympathy, and here is where you can display thought- 
fulness. A wounded soldier will always remember a 
kind word and will talk about it in a thousand differ- 
ent places. In this M^ay, a word softly uttered will 
echo far and wide. 

You should impress it upon the Red) Army men that 
they should respect and honour the dead. What is the 
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attitude of the people towards the dead? When some- 
one dies, those around him, speak in whispers. There 
must be due respect for the fallen, and this is something 
that you, agitators, should introduce. I have written 
to the Chairmen of Executive Committees of Soviets 
asking them to see to it that all common gTaves are 
put into proper order, and that this work should be 
entrusted to the Young Pioneers. In your unit? you 
should see to- it that burials are properly conducted, 
and that mounds are built up over the graves. Of 
course, when the army is advancing this is not always 
possible, but surely there are agitators in the second 
echelons too. You as agitators must see to it that as 
far as possible the funerals of Red Army men are giv- 
en a ceremonial character. This will exercise an 
influence on the education of people and inculcate 
upon them love for the defenders of our native 
land. 

An agitator must always be at the head of the 
m^es, get them to follow his lead. Particularly 
great is the part played by the agitator in action. It 
sometimes happens that even a good unit, after suffer- 
ing heavy” losses, loses faith in its strength. At 
such moments the agitator can raise the spirits of the 
men and bring about a turn in the progress of the 
battle. 

An agitator must always appraise the situation. 
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bear in mind wliat kind of people he is working 
among. Ton axe dealing fighters, disciplined peo- 
ple, but people who bear enormous burdens. This 
must be borne in mind as well as the fact that they 
differ as regards nationality, age and character. An 
agitator should take all these things into account. 

The Word of the Agitator 
at the Front, 

Publishing Mouse of the 
People’s Commissariat of Defence, 

1943, pp. 15-24 



A SINGLE FAMILY OF FIGHTERS 


SPEECH AT DISCUSSION WITH AGITATORS 
WORKING AT THE FRONT AMONG MEN 
OF^ NON-RUSSIAN NATIONALITIES 

AUGUST 4, 1943 


Comrades! It gives me great pleasure to meet Red 
Army agitators representing nearly all the nationali- 
ties of the U.S.S.R. taking part in the Great Patriotic 
War. 

This is a grim and bloody war. During the more 
than two years of war that have passed, many families 
have suffered losseis. But we have no other way out 
than to fight. The issue is as follows: either we be- 
come bootblacks for the faiscists, become their slaves, 
and go to our doom, or we fight for our freedom and 
independence, 

^^en the German fascists began this war, they did 
not regard us as human beings, but called us cattle. 
That is how they used to think. Now, however, after the 
blows we have dealt them, the fascists are beginning to 
appreciate more and more what the Soviet Union 
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really ils. Formerly they used to consider all our men 
Russians, but now they have seen that not only the Rus- 
sians, but also the Turkmenians, Kazakhs, Uzbeks, 
Azerbaijanians and so on are fighters, and good fighters 
lo boot. Formerly the Germans imagined that the 
Ukrainian^ and Byelorussians would welcome them 
with open arms and rise up against the Russians. The 
other nationalities the Germlans did not take into ac- 
count at all. 

The war has shown that the Soviet Union is a sin- 
gle, harmonious falmily of nations, that our unity is 
such as the world has never seen. Of course, you come 
across insignificant exceptions. There are individuals 
who agree to work as village elderte or at some other 
jobs for the Germans, but they are isolated' cases, and 
in such a big country as ours, of no significance what- 
soever. Men of all the nationalities represented in the 
Red Army are defending their country selflessly, fight-’ 
ing splendidly, displaying supreme courage and 
heroism. This is something our enemies did not 
bargain for. 

In our country everybody is taking part in the war. 
Under the tsarist system Azerbaijanians and the Central 
Asian peoples — Turkmenians, Uzbeks, Kazakhs, 
Kirghizians amdl others — did not fight, they were not 
called up for service in the army. The tsarist govern* 
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ment did not trust them and did not want to give them 
military training. You know that although war de- 
mands great sacrifices fro^m the peoples it at the same 
time enables the male population to become adept 
in the use of weapons. And a people that can use 
weapons will not allow anybody to tread on its 
toes. That was why the tsarist government banned 
all these nationalities from the army, “with the 
exception of a handful of kulaks and noblemen 
who to all intents and purposes were agents of 
the tsarist government and carried through its 
policy. 

The Soviet Government has no reason to adopt 
such an attitude to the peoples who inhabit our 
territory. In our country all peoples are equal. 
And all the peoples of the Soviet Union, even 
those that were formerly considered to he very 
backward, are now taking part in the war, not 
to speak of the Georgians, Armenians and Tatars 
who took part in war even under the tsarist 
system. 

Of course, it was no easy matter to accustom the 
population of the non-Russian national republics and 
regions to the idea of taking part in a war, bearing 
arms, serving in the army. Only the Soviet State could 
cope with that task. 

We often refer to ourselves as internationalists, but 
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not everybody understandls what this means. Some 
think that if you call yourseilf an internationalist, you 
do not consider yourself a Russian, or an Uzbek, or 
a Kazakh. That is stupid. To be an internationalist 
means to respect all nationalities — ^that is the crux of 
the matter. Our teacher on the national question is 
Comrade Stalin, who has directed our national policy 
for many years. Already before the revolution, he 
was Lenin’s adviser on this question. Cotmrade Stalin 
teaches us to respect all nationalities. If you treat all 
nationalities with respect, you are an' internationalist, 
but if, for example, you are a Russian and consider 
that only that which is Russian is good, then you are 
a Russian* jingo and not an internationalist, your out- . 
look is limited and you do not see further than your 
nose. The Stalin national policy has made it possible 
to rally all the peoples -of our country to the Patriot- 
ic War; Stalin’s policy makes all our peoples he- 
roes, opens up the road to all talented people in our 
country. 

Indeed, if a Soviet person, no matter what nation- 
ality he belongs to, has talent, he will make ever-increas- 
ing progress. You. know how many splendidly trained 
officers of all nationalities there are in the Red Ar- 
my now. Today they are lieutenants, young colonels, 
but after a while they will be generals and marshal®. 
With us, promotion depeiids not on nationality, but 
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on ability and bravery. An unintelligent person, 
a poor fighter mil not be promoted, while a fight- 
ing man or an officer who is talented, clever, and 
knows his job well, will rise very high, regardless 
of the nationality he belongs to. This principle 
is strictly applied by our Supreme Comonand. 
Nobody can say that Comrade Stalin gives prefer- 
ence to any particular nation. He is a father to all, 
he equally rewards and censures according to 
deserts, and promotes talented people of all national- 
ities. 

I shall deal with one more important question, 
namely, that of the study of the Russian language by 
fighting men of non-Russian nationalities. It is extreme- 
ly necessary. You cannot get along in the army 
witliout knowing the Russian language. Our military 
service regulations are drawn up in Russian; it is the 
language in which army orders are written and com- 
mands given. The Russian language serves as a medi- 
um for intercourse among all the peoples of the 
U.S.S.R. The Russian language is the language of 
Lenin. It is the language in which our leader. 
Comrade Stalin, addresses the Soviet people, the Red 
Army. 

At first fighting men of non-Russian nationalities 
are bound to have a rather limited knowledge of 
Russian and they naturally will think in their native 
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languages. Hence, if you want to say something to llie 
men in a way that will moive them, say it in their 
native language, and yoiur audieince will respond 
better to what you tell diem. Their mother tongue will 
reach their Jimrts, convey all the nuancels of your 
thoughts to them. That is why study of the Russian 
language does not release the agitator working among 
men of non-Russian nationalities from the obligation 
to use their native language. Study Russian, but 
find the way to the soldier’s heart, particularly 
in the early period, by using bis native language. 
It is very good indeed that our agitators are select- 
ed from the same nationalities to which the men 
belong. 

Since the war began, all the peopled of our country 
have developed considerably. You, for example, have 
told us of Ozbeks asiking how the cotton crop is 
coming along at home. But cotton is no longer the 
chief feature of Uzbekistan, it is only the chief agri- 
cultural product of that republic. Uzbekistan now 
possesses a huge industry. During the war numerous 
factories and mills have been transferred there, coal 
mines have been sunk, and new hydroelectric power 
stations are now functioning there. Now you can no 
longer say of Uzbekistan that it is famous only for its 
grapes and cotton. Today it is a republic with large- 
scale industry. Formerly there was almost no working 
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class there; now there are hundreds of thousands of 
workers in Uzbekistan. 

The war demands great sacrifices — ^both. material 
and human — of all our nationalities. On the other hand, 
all our peoipleis are growing ever more staunch, de- 
veloping a civic sense, expanding their horizons; they 
are growing taller by a head, and, we may say, are 
emerging on tlie international arena. Indeed, picture 
to yourself what you will be like when you return 
home after we have smashed the Germans. You will 
return home as new peoiple, world-famous people, I 
would say, people conscious of the direct part you are 
playing in making world -history. 

Agitators who spoke here correctly stated that each 
nationality should be approached in a particular way, 
because people of different nationalities have lived, 
and now live, under different conditions, and this 
leaves its imprint on them. For example, the peoples 
of the Caucasus and Transcaucasia have a very great 
respect for arms, and the presentation of weapons with 
due ceremony ils of -great significance to them. Among 
the Uzbeks old men are held in great esteem. The agi- 
tator must without fail take the national customs, man- 
ners and modes of life of the different peoples into 
account in his work. 

However, I think there is also a common -approach to 
all our peo'ples. You know that the agitator need not 
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spend very much lime with the soldier who fights 
well and keeps abreast of events. But to the soldier — 
whether he be Georgian, Kazakh, or Uzbek — who fights 
badly or is fainthearted, the agitator could say some- 
thing like this : “Do you mean to say you don’t want 
us to take part in the war when all the other national- 
ities are flighting like lions? How can we stand aloof 
from the war? Do you really want people to think 
just because of you that all our people are cowards? 
Do you think it’ll be a «good thing if our republic 
gets to be looked upon as a country whose people 
cannot fight and are unable to wage war and defentd 
themselves? How after this can we look other peoples 
in the face, how shall we be able to go forward, to 
develop our culture? Are you the only one fighting in 
this war? Everybody is fighting now. What then do 
you wmnt, not to fight? Do you want us to be en- 
slaved? No, man, we won’t .allow that. Better to die in 
battle, than return home branded as cowards or trai- 
tors. The war being fought now is not over some town 
or territory, it is not due to the Germans wanting to 
seize some frontier town which we refuse to ^ve up. 
The war is on because the Geimans are trying to turn 
us into slaves and to build up their world dominion 
on our bones. From the territory they have seized they 
have driven off many Soviet people to, forced lalbour 
in Germany. Very many of these people have died of 
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Starvation and inhuinan toil. It is against all 
this that we are fighting. You can’t say now that tihe 
war is on somewhere in the West and does not con- 
cern us.” 

When you speak to a person in his native lan- 
guage you can talk more freely, because he will un- 
derstand everything properly. An Uzbek feels at home 
with Uzbeks, and a Kazakh wfith Kazakhs. If the men 
ask you: ^‘Why do you tell us that and why do you 
use such strong language with us?” you can answer: 
“Fm an Uzbek (or a Kazakh) too, and I love my 
people no less than you do, that is why I talk this 
way.” 

Everybody, including the Russian, is proud of his 
nationality, and he cannot but be proud, for he is 
a son of his people! This point is of ver^^ great im- 
portance, and should always be borne in mind in 
agitational work. Imbue our people with Soviet pa- 
triotism, national pride, remind each soldier of the he- 
roic traditions of his people, of its splendid epos, 
literature, of its great men — great captains and mili- 
tary leaders, fighters for the liberation of the mafeses 
of the people. That alone, however, is not enough. 
The national pride and patriotism of our people should 
be embodied in action on the field of battle. Each 
people has its national heroes. Let their number grow 
still greater. There is a war on, and as you know, war 
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makes heroes. Make it your job to train brave, coura- 
geous warriors, help to develop cadres of Red Army 
sergeants and officers fro!m; among the men of non- 
Russian nationalities. 

The peoples of the U.S.S.R. consider — and correctly 
consider — ^the Russian people to be their elder brother. 
The heroic past of the Russian people, its national 
heroes and great men, should be well known to you 
too, and! you should tell fighting men of non-Russian 
nationalities about them. This will bind all the peo- 
ples of our counti'y still more closely together and 
strengthen friendship among them. 

Friendship among the peoples should be strengthened 
not only on the basis of facts and events drawn 
from the past. At the front one can come across many 
splendid examples of friendship between fighting 
men of different nationalities'. Popularize these exam- 
ples, make themi known to everybody. You, agitators, 
can do very much in this direction. 

At the present time the war is taking a turn increas- 
ingly favourable to us. The credit for thiis belongs to 
our fighting men of all the nationalities of our country. 
All our peoples, vying with one another in hero- 
ism, are fighting the enemy with self-sacrifice and 
courage. 

Our Red Army is a single family of fighters in 
wliich all our peoples live together in firmi, inde- 
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structible friendship. And friendship of the peoples, 
as Comrade Stalin has said, is the most precious thing 
of all the Bolshevik national policy has given us. This 
friendship is a reliable guarantee that we !shall be 
victorious over the German fascist invaders. 

On Party Mass Work, 

State Publishing House 
for Political Literature, 

1943, pp. 27-31 



MILITANT AIDE OF THE BOLSHEVIK 
PARTY 


ON THE OCCASION OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE ALL-UNION LENINIST 
YOUNG COMMUNIST LEAGUE 

OCTOBER 1943 


The Komsomol, amdi with it the entire Soiviet youth, 
is celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary of its foun- 
dation. A glorious path has been traversed by the 
Youth League. Our Komsomol has to its credit great 
historic ^rvicte to our homeland. Born in battle for 
the Soviet systeotn, the Komsomol in answer to the 
Party’s call, fought heroically shoulder to shoulder 
with the older generation against the Whiteguards 
and interventionists in defence of the young Soviet 
republic. 

During these fWfenty-five years the Youth League 
has gone through a good schooling. The Komsomol or- 
ganizations have won lasting authority in all spheres 
of state, economic, cultural and educational activity. 
Wherever the energy of youth, youthful enthusiasm, 
self-sacrifice were required, Komsomol members were 
always in the forefront. Comrade Stalin said not with- 
out reason, that 
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. . the Komsomol in our country has always 
stood in the front ranks of our fighters. I am not 
aware of it ever having lagged hehinidl the events 
of our revolutiotnary life.”* 

Lenin and Stalin teach us that the chief thing in 
every undertaking is to be able to find the main link, 
by seizing which you set the entire chain in motion. 
Our Komsomol has learned to do this, and together 
With the Party, and under its guidance, it has solved 
tasks of the greatest importance in the upbuildling and 
strengthening of the Soviet Socialist. State. Suffice it 
to recall the tremendous part played by the Komsomol 
and the rest of the youth in the rehabilitation of in- 
dustry following the Civil War, and subsequently 
in the industrialization of the country, particularly in 
the Urals. 

HundSreds of thousands of Komsomol members and 
of young people outside its ranks worked selflessly at 
the construction sites of the Magnitogorsk Iron and 
Steel Works, coal and ore mines and electric power 
stations. It was their hands that built the Stalingrad 
and Kharkov tractor plants and the Dnieper Hydro- 
electric Power Station. And, as a sort of souvenir for 
posterity, Komsomol members built a town bearing 
their name in a remote spot in the midst of an impen- 

* V. L Lenin and J. V, Stalin. About the Youths Party 
Publishing House, 1936, p. 192. 
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elrable forest on the banks of the majestic Amur 
River — ^the town of Komsomolsk, which has already 
become an industrial centre of considerable and ever- 
gT owing importance in the Far East. 

Equally great was the service rendered by the Kom- 
somol in the collectivization of agriculture. The Kom- 
somol organization in the countryside loyally car- 
ried out the Party line, was the Party’s militant as- 
sistarit in the struggle to establish and consolidate the 
kolkhoz system. 

Comrade Stalin’s call to Komsomol meonbers to 
study hard, patiently, to grit their teeth and study so as 
to master the sciences, so that new cadres of Bolshe- 
vik experts should be built up in all branches of knowl- 
edge, fell on fertile soil. Hundreds of thousands of 
Komsomol naembers and other young people studied 
with a will, mastered specialized branches of knowl- 
edge, and by the beginning of the war our country pos- 
sessed considerable numbers of young specialists. This 
was the crowning point, as it were, of the great con- 
structive work done in our country, and it enabled us 
in the diflB,cult circumstances of the preJsent war 
to get the evacuated plants going and progres- 
sively to develop such branches of industry as the 
aircraft, tank-building and other industries. Now, ev- 
ery Red Army man is able, on the basis of his own 
daily experience, clearly to see for himself how great 
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are the benefits that have resulted from Comrade 
Stalin’s slogan : the Komsomol must (master science. 

A considerable role was also (played by tbie Kom- 
somol in strengthening our country’s defencels. The 
patronage established by the Komisomol over the Navy 
and the Air Force constitutes one of the splendid 
pages in the history of the Komsomol. Thousands of 
the best Komsomol members joined the Navy, enrolled 
in naval schools, and by the time the war broke 
out our Navy had grown into a formidable force. The 
entire world admires the heroic sailors who defended 
Odessa, Sevastopol, Leningrad; the memory of their 
feats of valour will forever be treasured by our people. 

Our Air Force was built literally from the bottom 
up. And the part played here by the Komisomol was 
not smaller but, I would say, even greater than in 
the Navy. The efforts of the people and particularly of 
the Komsomol have yielded! rich fruits in the present 
war. The names of such products of the Komsomol as 
Twice-Heroes of the Soviet Union Alexander Mo- 
lodchy, Boris Safonov, Dimitri Gliniba, Vasili Zaitsev, 
Mikhail Bondarenko and Vasili Yefremov, Heroes 
of the Soviet Union Nikolai Gastello, Victor Talali- 
khin, Pyotr Kharitonov, Stepan Zdorovtsev, Mikhail 
Zhukov and many others will serve future generations 
of airmen as models of supreme service to their coun- 
try and of great flying skill. 
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Thus, in the course of these twenty-five years, the 
Komsomol, which came into being in battle against 
the Whiteguaxds and interventionists, self-sacrifioingly 
worked to restore and develop industry and build up 
the kolkhoz system in the countryside, successfully 
mastered the sciences in universities, institutes and 
factory laboratories and on experimental farm* fields, 
in this way strengthening the defensive might of the 
State, The work of construction proceeded at full 
speed. Boundless opportunities were opened to the 
Komsomol and the rest of the youth for peaceful 
labour and creative scientific work. 

^ ^ ^ 

The war forced on us by Hitler Germany cut Isihort 
the peaceful creative work of Soviet people. Grim 
days set in for the Komlsomol and for all our young 
folk. We had to defend our country, to defend every- 
thing achieved during almost a quarter of a century 
by the common efforts of all the peoplies of the U.S.S.R. 

War is a stern test for a nation, its state syfetem, 
its policy and leadership. The same indeed can he 
said of any public organization, in particular the 
Konssomol. Before the war, under the influence of our 
ever-expanding construction work, of our economic 
and cultural succ^ses, peacetime tendencieis prevailed 
among Komsomol memibers and in general among 
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many Soviet people. The war abruptly cut all that 
short, and the Komsomol was faced with new tasks 
connected with the war. It goes without saying that it 
*is no easy matter to get rid of the peacetime state of 
mind, particularly if we take into account that the 
Komsomol is an organization with a membership of 
millions. However, it can be said to the credit of the 
Komsomol that it has coped satisfactorily with this 
task. 

The slogan “Everything for the War” is a simple, 
comprehensible one, and it was taken up with en- 
thusiasm by Komsomol members and the rest of the 
youth. But what was still required was organizationally 
to direct the energy of the youth into the various chan- 
nels of definite practical activity. The difficulties on 
this path were enormous. They exist now too. 

The youth are only just beginniiig to live, but the 
war demands everything of people, including their 
lives. To enable millions of people to understand this 
need, it was necessary for them properly to grasp the 
fact that the war had been violently forced on us, 
that it could not he avoided, that to participate in it 
was to engage in a sacred, just cause. The Komsomol 
organization has done much in this direction, and 
continues to do so. 

It is natural that the Komsomol, just as all other 
Soviet organizations and each So\det citizen, wa^ faced 
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with the question of primary importance O'f where 
and how to make biest use of its forces in defence of 
the homeland. And thousands of Komsomol members, 
youths and even girls, loyal to the best traditions of 
the Komsomol, volunteered for service in the regular 
army, and in the occupied territories joined the parti- 
san detachments. And this attraction to the front — so 
characteristic of Komsomol members — continues to 
thils very day. 

Difficulties and dangers do not scare, rather do they 
attract the youth and stimulate them to perform feats 
of heroism. Our Soviet youth, who are fighting heroi- 
cally at the fronts of the Patriotic War, are not only 
inscribing a new and splendid page in the history of 
die Komsomol, but are displaying the adiamant will of 
their people to uphold! the honour, freedom and in- 
dependence of the Soviet State. 

Wars in general are cruel, exacting and inexorable 
towards people. The defeipicable German fascists have 
given this war particularly monstrous forms. The un- 
paralleled outrages perpetrated) on the population of 
the occupied districts, against the sentiments they 
hold dear and their morals, the slaughter of the 
aged and children, the torture of the wounded 
and the sick, the separation of motheris from their 
infante and their deportation to hard labour in fascist 
Germany, the floggings, shootings and hangings — all 
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this was planned in advance in the German Staff 
Headquarters as measures that were to facilitate the vic- 
tory of German arms. The German fascists counted on 
being ahle, by means of such terror, to demoraliize 
our peoiple and! turn them into a dumb herd of slaves. 

Soviet people, the army and particularly the youth, 
whose whole upbringing is based on consideration for 
people, on respect for their dignity, ' could not at 
first understand these war tactics of the German fate- 
oists. 

Comrade Stalin disclosed the bestial nature of Ger- 
man imperialism, pointed to the mortal danger threat- 
ening our homeland, and called on the Soviet people 
to steep themselves in hatred for the German bandits, 
to exterminate all the fascist invaders who had pene- 
trated into Soviet territory. Komsomol members and 
the youth in general took these words of our leader 
deeply to heart, rose to the defence of their native 
land, and with selfless bravery and all the energy of 
youth are wiping out the German forces of occupa- 
tion. 

Modern warfare puts an enormous moral strain <m 
the figihting man. But the main thing is that it demands 
proficiency with weapons, ability to make the most 
effective use of them in battle against the enemy; 
it demands supreme courage combined with the cir- 
cumspection of the experienced fighter, and finally, 
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physical hardiness, agility. And we see how, in this 
grim struggle against the German plunderers, the 
fighters of our Army and N-avy, our infantrymen, air- 
men, tankmen, artillerymen, cavalrymen, mortarmen, 
sailors, airborne troops, and sappers, are being shaped. 
The Komsomol can be justly proud of the fact that 
over five hundred of our Heroes of the Soviet Union 
and tens of thousands who have received Orders or 
medals have been brought up by it. 

One can say without fear of contradiction that the 
heroism displayed by tlie youth at the front is of a 
mass character. If one man performs a feat of heroism 
scores and hundreds follow in his footsteps. The names 
of the Komsomol members Ivan Smolyaikov, Lyudmila 
Pavlichenko, Natalya Kovshova, Dmftri Oisltapeniko, 
Maria Polivanova, Kurban Durda, Ivan Sivkov, machine 
gunner Nina Onilova who used to work at the Odessa 
knitted goods factory and many others have become 
the’ Symbols of all that is heroic; thousands of our 
fighting men are trying to be like them. And how many 
heroes have repeated the unexampled feats of Kom- 
somol members Gastello, the airman, and Matrosov, 
the infantryman, Guardsman Musabek Sengirbayev 
of the Panfilov Division, and others! 

Wle now have a new igroup of heroes, the fight- 
ing men who crossed the Dnieper, of whom a consid- 
erable number are members of the Komsomol. The 
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crossing of the Dnieper adds one more splendid page 
to the history of the Great Patriotic War of the So- 
viet people. 

Komsomol members are piarticipating on an exten- 
sive scale in the partisan movement. Thie German 
Command hoped to stifle it by means of terror. But 
the more frenzied the ferocity of the enemy, the strong- 
er has the partifean movement become. And now the 
fascist invaders are comipelled from time to time to 
whine that “the Russians are not fighting according to 
the rules of warfare.’’ Yes, the partisan movement is 
the vengeance wreaked by the people for the ruins to 
which our towns and villages have been reduced, for 
the plunder and violence, for the outrages perpetrated 
on Soviet people, for the murder and execution of 
defenceless women, aged people and children. How 
ever much the German bandits may whine, “having 
sown the wind, they axe reaping the whirlwind.” 

It is difficult to overestimate the significance of the 
partisan struggle in the present war. But one thing is 
sure, namely, that its extent has exceeded all expecta- 
tions. Hundreds of thousandls of officers and men have 
been lost by the Germans as a result of the operations 
of the Soviet partisans; thousands of locomotives, 
tens of thousandis of railway wagons carrying troops 
and munitions have been derailed. The destruction of 
telephone and telegraph communications, the wrecking 
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of stro-ngpoints and commandatur-^ by the partisans — 
all this (makes the Germans’ rear services unreliable 
and disorganizes the coimnunioations of the German 
army. The main thing, however, is that by their oper- 
ations the partisans are spurring the population to 
r^ist the enemy, inspiring the people with confidence 
in the inevitable defeat of the fascist invaders. 

The partisans have achieved great successes, but the 
struggle they are waging is an exceptionally difficult 
one. Danger hourly bangs oyer their heads. Partisan 
struggle makes severe demandb on people both in 
their everyday life and in battle. And in these rigor- 
ous conditions of war the “ Komsomol partisans have 
not only emerged with flying colours from their. trials, 
but have won fame as tireless and fearless fighters for 
the liberation of their homeland from the German 
plunderers, violators and murderers. 

Thousands of members of the Komsomol are con- 
ducting a self-sacrificing underground struggle under 
difficult conditions behind the German lines, organiz- 
ing iJie local population for the fight against the 
occupation forces. At the risk of their lives they or- 
ganize meetings of the youth. By oondticting talks, 
recounting things feeen and heard, spreading “ru- 
mours,” circulating leaflets and newspapers, and in 
many other ways Komsoimol memlbers bring the truth 
to the people, imbue them with confidence m the Red 
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Army’s coming victory, and expose the lies of fascist 
propaganda. 

Our country and our people highly value their best 
sons who are battling in the rear of the enemy. Among 
the partisans who have been awarded the title of Hero 
of the Soviet Union, twenty-two are Komsomol mem- 
bers. Thousands of young partisans have been award- 
ed Orders or medals. The entire Soviet peo;ple know 
and lovingly utter the names of Liza Chaikina, Sasha 
Ohekalin, Zoya Kosmodemyan^aya, Antonina Pet- 
rova, Filip Strelets, Vladimir Kurilenko, Mikhail Sil- 
nitsky, Vladimir Ryabok, the Ignatoiv brothers, and 
many other Komsomol Heroes of the Soviet Union. 
These immortal heroes and heroines will find their 
place in the history of the partisan struggle and there- 
by in the history of the Great Patriotic War. 
They will serve as models to the young generation 
of lofty service and of supreme devotion to one’s 
country. 

The Hitlerites encroached on that which the Soviet 
youth holds most dear — ^its freedomi, its high princi- 
ples, all the enoiimous wealth of spiritual and material 
Soviet culture that is the birthright of the youth. And 
with all its fervour the youth is waging a life-and- 
death struggle against the enemy, in defence of its 
future. Everybody knows of that remarkable phenom- 
enon, the establisliiment of die Young Guard Komso- 
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mol organization, in the town of Krasnodon, Voroshi- 
lovgrad Region. Oleg Koshevoi, Ivan Zeminiukhov, 
Sergei Tyulenin, Ulyana Gromova, Lyubov Shev- 
tsova and other members of the Young Guard organi- 
zation, despite the brutal German terror, refused to 
bow their proud heads to the invaders, and with all 
the passion of freedom-loving Soviet people under- 
took a bitter fetrugglle, seemingly beyond their strength. 
The majority of the boys and girls of the Young Guard 
organization died thejleath of heroes, but the cause 
for which they fought, the cause of Lenin-Stalin, 
lives on. There is no force capable of destroying the 
spirit of a people, a people that loves its native land, 
its freedom and independence. The places of the fall- 
en are taken by ever-new ranks of fighters, who con- 
tinue their glorious work. 

The fascist vandals wanted to deride the Soviet 
people, to trample them into the mire, to sow terror 
and horror in their hearts. But they failed. We have 
seen around us immortal examples of lofty and hon- 
est service to the people, to the Soviet land. I would 
like the leaders of Komsomol organizations to make it 
their duty jealously to collect and carefully to pre- 
serve records of the feats of valour performed by the 
young people at the front and in the rear of the ene- 
my, of the supreme love for their country displayed 
by the youth, of how Komsomol members, in battle 
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with the en^y, are holding aloft the banner of the 
Komsomol, the banner of the Party of Lenin-Stalin. 

Highly important is the work of the Komsomol in 
our rear — in industry, agriculture and other Sipheres 
that serve the front. In many industrial enterprises 
the bulk of the workers are young people, including 
young women. And our industri^ are being sustained 
by an uninterrupted influx of ever-new contingents 
of workers from trade and industrial training schools 
which, while training skilled workers, are also filling 
substantial war orders. 

It can be said with confidence that the mass of 
Komsomol members and of the youth in general are 
putting all their ability and energy into their work 
for the front, displaying initiative and creative incen- 
tive. Comrade Stalin’s call to reorganize our industry 
on a war footing, to do everything to ensure that the 
front does not go short of arms and ammunition, met 
with a warm response among Komsomol menibers and 
all young people. 

One can judge of the effectiveness of the work 
of our industry by comparing it with the work of 
German industry. Hitler Germany plundered the whole 
of Europe and drove millions of workers from ihe 
occupied countries to its territory for forced labour. 
Nevertheless the German manufactuxers are howling 
all the time about being short of workers, particularly 
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skilled workers. What is becoming of the workers? 
There has been an unparalleled increa^ in the death 
rate among them, particularly among foreign workers, 
as a result of inhuman toil, beatings, starvation and 
disease in German industrial enterprises. In the way 
it is exterminating man power, fascist Germany is like 
the Minotaur, that monster to which, according to Greek 
legend, youths and maidens were flung to be devoured. 
Like the Minotaur, Hitler unceasingly demands ever-in- 
creasing sacrificetei from his allies and vassals. 

In our industry, engineers and technicians, includ- 
ing young engineers, are working tirelessly to improve 
technological processes, to lighten the labour of the 
workers. And as a result, the work of our industry is 
on a high level and satisfies the needs of the front as 
regards both quantity and -quality. This means that 
the productivity of labour of a free, patriotic people 
defending their native land' is many times in excess of 
the productivity of the penal labour of those emiployed 
in the German enterprises. The profits of the German 
magnates, however, have reached unprecedented 
heights, and that is the main thing as far as they are 
concerned. 

The youth, particularly young women, are a 
highly important factor in agriculture. They are now 
playing a leading part in thousands of kolkhozes. In 
this sphere too the Komsomol has done much to 
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prevent a decline in the pace of agricultural produc- 
tion. In a good many regions, particularly in the cen- 
tral ones, crops have actually increased considerably 
since the war began. In this we see a great service 
rendered to the homeland by our women and young 
girls. With the male population away at the front, a 
great amount of work had to be done in order to train 
tractor drivers, combine harvester operators and other 
categories of workers. Young women are successfully 
mastering such complicated agricultural professions 
as those of tractor and combine operators. Many 
young women operating tractors are showing results 
considerably in excess of the targets fixed by the 
state plan, 

I could quote numerous examples of the practical 
achievements of the Komsomol and the youth in gen- 
eral in the countryside in increasing the agricultural 
output required fo’r the front and industry 5 if I do 
not do so, it is merely because they are mentioned 
daily in the press and over the radio. One thing can 
be said, namely, that if in their propagandia the Hit- 
lerite blockheads, and maybe crooks (Smost likely 
they are both), forecast famine in the Soviet land, 
they forget that in a country where free labour on 
free soil pravails, where the people, the kolkhozniks 
are inspired by the desire to exterminate the 
Hitlerite gang, there the earth, the soil— like the 
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spirit of the people — h efi&cacdous and rewards the toil 
of the people a hundredfold. No small service in this 
regard has Been rendered hy our rural Komsomol mem- 
bers and other young people. 

In speaking of the great work done during the^ war 
by Komsomol members at the front, in industry and 
in agriculture, I wish to point to one more task in 
solving which the Komsomol must undoubtedly play 
no less considerable a role. I refer to the participation 
of the Komsomol and the r^t of the youth in rehabil- 
itating demolished towns and villages and in organ- 
izing aid to the victims of the German occupation. 

Rehabilitation of Stalingrad is now in full swing. 
Every Soviet person utters this name with pride and 
considers it his civic duty to take some part in this 
^voik. The Komsomol’s noble initiative in assuming 
patronage over the restoration of the Stalingrad Trac- 
tor Plant, the Dzherzhiiisky Works, the Krasny Oktyabr 
metallurgical plant and Plant No. 264 has met with 
a widespread response among the youth of the Soviet 
Union, and I hope that this initiative will spread to all 
the liberated areas. 

It is with pride and love that the Soviet people 
regard the youth. The war burst like a hurricane 
into the lives of Soviet young people, facing them with 
the grim necessity of staunchly defending their native 
land, their future, of undergoing stern trials. For 
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more than two year^ now our young people have been 
waging a bitter struggle against the enemy, fighting 
alongside thdr fathers and elder brothers and brave: 
ly and self-sacrificingly (upholding the freedom and 
happiness of their people. The war has been a severe 
test of the spiritual and physical qualitieis of the 
Soviet youth, of its vanguard — ^the Komsomol. Our 
Komsomol, our young people, are passing this teist with 
honour. In the rear, as at the front, the youth are 
working tirelessly and, fully conscious of their duty 
to their country, are devoting all their energy and 
ability to hastening the hour of victory over our bit- 
terest enemy. 

There were many people abroad, particularly at 
the beginning of the war, who searched for an ex- 
planation of the lofty patriotic fervour of the people 
of the Soviet Union, of the steadfastness of the Red 
Army. For us, however, the sourcse of the patriotism 
of Soviet people is clear. It lies in their love for their 
country, for their people, for their culture and way 
of life. It is precisely because all are equal in the 
great family of Soviet peoples and filled with 
respect for one another, mutual confidence and 
friendship that the Soviet Union is strong and inde- 
structible. 

One of the decisive sources of the lofty patriotism 
of our youth and of its unexampled heroism is the 
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indissoluble tie that binds the Kamsomol to the Com- 
munist Party. The Party inspires the Komsomol to 
perform frats of heroism in the name of the common 
cause. The history of our Party, of its struggle for 
the ideals of the people, has served and continues to 
serve as an inexhaustible source of inspiration to the 
youth during the Patriotic War, impelling them to 
perform deeds of heroism. The aims set by our Party 
are majestic; to achieve the well-being of the people, 
their fraternal unity; for these aims our Party has 
fought and is continuing to fight, and for them our 
Komsomol too, together with the Party and under its 
leadership, is conducting a selfless struggle, carrying 
the entire Soviet youth with it. 

From the bottom of our hearts we congratulate the 
Leninist-Stalinist Komteomol on the occasion of its 
twenty-fifth anniversary and wish it new victories and 
glory, 

Pravda, October 29, 1943 



A FEW WORDS ABOUT PROPAGANDA 
AND AGITATION 


SPEECH AT A CONFERENCE OF SECRETARIES 
OF MOSCOW COMMUNIST PARTY ORGANIZATIONS 

JANUARY 12, 1944 


Comrades! We have heard six speeches, and I think 
that they are approximately die same as would he 
made by all the otlier secretaries of Party organiza- 
tions present here. 

What is the characteristic feature of the secreta- 
ries of our primary Party organizatio-ns? It is their 
practicality. You have noticed that alb the comrades 
who have spoken dealt with issues in a practical fash- 
ion. Thte is not a bad feature. Bolshevism never over- 
looks the practical side of things. It is a positive 
quality in a Party worker to be businesslike. At the 
same time, however, it seems to me that it is not quite 
enough for secretaries to deal only with the practical 
side of problems; they should also noake some gen- 
eralizations. You should learn to generalize. 

Although listing things and summing them 
up is necessary, still it is only part of the job. What 
distinguishes Communists is that they generalize the 
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isumi-total of practical problems, the sum-jtotal of prac- 
tical tasks, knit themi into an 'integral whole. Well 
then, an examination of your practical work and an 
attempt to generalize it somewhat would seem to show 
that you separate Party, social work from work in 
production. You seem to think that although a person 
may he a first-rate worker, a devoted Communist, he 
does not do any social work unlesls he is active in a 
study circle, speaks at meetings or conducts agita- 
tional work. 

Now it seems to me personally (I stress the word 
personally) that !such an approach, which separates 
social work from work at the point of production, from 
work concerned with affairs of State, does not fit in 
very well with the tasks facing production itself, with 
the character of our State. Such an approach, probably 
would have been more characteristic of Communists 
in the old days. Why? Well, because in the days be- 
fore the revolution, work in the factory was to the 
advantage of the capitalists, and the agitation we con. 
ducted was directed in its entirety against the capital- 
ists, but now production work is one of the most 
important of state and social tateks, it is the most im- 
portant work of our day. 

When in the olden days I used to work at the Puti- 
loT Plant,! thereby strengthened ihe capitalists; at that 
time we had every right to make a sharp division be- 
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tween work in industry and Party work. Had I exceeded 
production quotas at that time, my comrades would 
have had legitimate grounds for saying to me: “Earn- 
ing money, hey? And working overtime — supporting 
the capitalists. But when it comes to meetings, you 
have no time for them; you’re neglecting your Party 
work.” That would have been natural, but only 
at that time. But now? Imagine a person nowadays 
who would leave his job in production undone, post- 
poning everything for tomorrow, call a study circle 
together and take other people away from their work, 
diag them to a lesson, and call this doing Party work. 
Of course, nobody will consider such a person a good 
Communist. And no wonder, because we do not work 
for a boss now, but have ourselves become the masters 
of our Socialist State. And production itself has be- 
come spcial production, state production. 

Hence, if I were a {secretary, I w(^ld consider a 
person’is ichief Party and social activity to be his 
production work. I wouM say that a person with an 
unsatisfactory showing in production is a poor Com- 
munist even if he shows up well in all other re- 
spects. 

I feel from your {speeches that in practice you are 
guided by my idea, but are afraid to say so outright 
for fear of getting into hot water for turning into 
business executives. One can tell by your speeches 
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that you are culturedl (people, well-informed, but all 
the same not a single one of you said that he regards 
production work under our Socialist conditions, and 
what is more, dbring wartime, ais Party and social 
work of the most important kind, as work that strength- 
ens the Socialist system. 

Indeed, why not raise this question in Party fash- 
ion, as a matter of profound principle: is not work 
that strengthens the Soviet sy!stem, work that inflicts 
tremendous blows on our enemies, work that spreads 
all over the worldl the fame of the Soviet land, in 
other words, of the Socialist system, is not such work 
Communi&t work, Party work? Are our achievements 
in production, our feuccesses in the field of culture, not 
Communist work, Party work? There is propaganda 
in words and propaganidia in deeds. Propaganda and 
agitation in deeds are more effective. Practically every- 
where in our Country they say that propaganda and 
agitation in deeds is the most effective propaganda. 
Well then, our successes in production are propaganda 
in deeds. 

I shall cite you the following example: what at the 
front today is considered to be the most important 
quality making a person a worthy candidate for 
Party membership? (VoUes from the hall: ‘‘Her- 
oism!”)* 

Quite right, heroism. Operations well executed. 
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Yet on the teurface this is not Party work. So you see 
that heroism, supreme devotion in battle is a moist im- 
portant element in estimating a person’s qualities 
when he joins the Party* 

Now let us draw an analogy. If you allow that 
splendidly performed operations at the front consti- 
tute important Party work, are Communist work, then 
you will also agree that the production of shells, guns, 
machine guns is of just as vital concern to us, that it 
meaais taking a direct part in the struggle for our aims. 
The production aspect is the prime foundation, I would 
say the holy of holies of Party work today. So then, 
when you engage in agitation, propaganda, the educa- 
tion of people, you should always remember this. 

You know from the reports of Comrade Stalin, 
from the works of Lenin, how important it is to be 
able at each stage of development to grasp the main 
link. In agitation, in propaganda, in inculcating the 
Party outlook, you . should grasp this main link. What 
is the main, idlecisive task now facing the entire Soviet 
people? The struggle against the German occupation- 
ists. That is why, wherever you may conduct agita- 
tion, whatever the work you may perform, whoever 
the person with whom you may converse, our agitation 
and propaganda at the present time must always come 
down to the main point, that everybody has to 
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fexert ev^y effort to help oarry out this chief nation- 
wide task of smashing the German invadlers. 

If you prepare for your agitational work in the lo- 
cal Party education centre and imhibe Communist Avis- 
dom there, you should Iselect the sort of material, seek 
for the kind of historical analogies that would enrich 
you, make it possible for you the better to interpret, 
to explain to the masses the condition of our country 
today, and the tasks that face each one of us in the 
struggle against fascism. Indeed, our life now is so 
rich in striking facts that every agitator, from the 
rank and filer to the most prominent, can find an end- 
less quantity of material there, material that is vivid, 
living, and that directly concerns current events* 

Let us take yesterday’s newspaper, if nothing more. 
There you will find a declaration made by our Gov- 
ernment through TASS on the Polish problem. It 
contains a wealth of material. And this statement is 
drawn up so vividly and set forth so clearly that every- 
body can imderstand it. It could be used as die ba- 
sis of a most splendid talk. Direct the attention of 
your listeners to what has already been said on numer- 
ous occasions, namely, that the war we are waging 
is a just one. In his first speech at the outbreak of the 
war Comrade Stalin stresised that we are waging a 
defensive war, a just war. At the present time our army 
is better off than at any time during thiis war, while 
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the Germans during the last five years have never heen 
worse off than now. Now look at the way our Govern- 
ment is at this time meetbg the wishes of Poland, the 
Polish people. You can, of course, trace the history of 
Soviet-Polish relations, select and cite the appropriate 
historical factual material which you will he able to 
obtain in the same Party education centre. 

By using this method, people will come to under- 
stand international problems in a Marxist way, and 
gradually accumulate experience for their daily Party 
work. 

What do we mean by Party work? Of course, organ- 
izationally we separate the different spheres of work, 
and call them Party, trade-union, economic work, etc. 
Each of these branches of work has its own special 
features. 

What special features distinguisli Party work from 
all other forms of work? It seems to me too narrow 
a view on the matter to assert that its distinguishing 
feature is the fact that it is concerned only with agi- 
tation, propaganda. Communist education in the nar- 
row sense of the worcL Party work consists, if one 
may so say, in introducing into every job*, even the 
most technical and mechanical one, the spirit of the 
Party outlook, the Party approach. 

For example, a lathe operator does a simple, mechan- 
ical job. But it is far from being a matter of indiffer- 
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ence to us whether he does this job as he would do 
it were he working in a privately- o^vned plant for a 
certain wage, without a social understanding of its 
full importance, or whether our lathe operator is fully 
aware while producing some part or other that he is 
at the same time doing something of great importance 
to the state, working for the country’s defence, that 
tire products of his labour -are sent to the front where 
they are used against the enemy, and that the better 
the article he turns out, the more effective is the part 
he is playing in the struggle against the Germans. That 
means that he regards himself not as isolated from our 
general political tasks, but as a constituent link in the 
common struggle, in the common measures undertaken 
by the state. 

In this connection I would like to share one more 
thought with you. Among us it is frequently said of 
some Communist or another that he is a diorough Party 
man. But you must remember this: is that term ap- 
plied only to agitators and propagandists? To be a thor- 
ough Party person you do not necessarily have to be 
only an agitator or a propagandist. What is needed 
is something else, namely, Party conduct in political, 
social and even in private life. Take the same lathe 
operator again. If he links up his work with the whole, 
if he puts all his energy, strength- and ability into his 
work, understanding that thereby, he is also defending 
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the Soviet land, and for that reason takes no account 
of time, difficulties, shortcomings with which protdbc- 
tion is bound up, then his approach to life work is a 
Party approach, and I would say that this comrade is 
a thorough Party man, and his work at the point of 
production is at the same time Party work inasmuch 
as he links it up with the whole. 

I shall cite an example from the past. Some of the 
people who joined the Party in those days were dis- 
satisfied when they had to do simple, technical work, 
say, deliver leaflets or look after flats used for the 
secret work of the Party, or some other technical job. 
These people, who soon drifted away from the Party, 
wanted to be agitators, propagandists, i.e., they strove 
for political ostentation. Yet inconspicuous, humdrum 
work had to be done; in those days such jobs were of 
the utmost importance to the Party. 

And finally, let the comrades remember from Party 
history that Comirade Stalin organized a secret print- 
shop in Baku, Do you think Comrade Stalin organ- 
ized it by conducting agitation and propaganda, by 
writing leaflets? No, under the autocratic regime and 
the system of police surveillance it was an enormous 
job of organization, but at the same time it was both 
technical and most humdrum work, since 'many purely 
technical matters had to he solved. Premises had lobe 
found for the printshop. type had to he got, delivery 
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of the printed material haidl to be arrainged for, and so 
forth. Tell me, was that Party work or not? So you see 
that it is not the form of the work, but the purpose 
for' which it is intended, that determines whether it 
is work in the Party spirit, Party work. If the work 
does not serve the cause of the working class, it is 
useless and not Party work. 

And now, tell me: what sort of productive work in 
our Socialist country, particularly work in industrial 
undertakings, kolkhozes and ojB&ces, does not strength- 
en the Soviet system? As you see, the Party character 
of political work is determined not by the organiza- 
tional distribution of the work (which is the correct, 
thing to do as far as organization is concerned) but 
by the introduction of the Party spirit into all work, 
ivhether it is social, production or ofibce activity. 

When I say this I naturally do not want to underes- 
timate the need for studying Marxism-Leninism which, 
as a matter of fact, is what enables one in practical 
life to approach all matters from the Party standpoint. 

One of the comrades who spoke here stated that 
he had dilf&culty in finding Party andi social work for 
all the numerous Communist Party members at hite 
plant. I consider this a misunderstanding. 

We have been told here of an engineer and inven- 
tor who was accepted into the Party and who, when 
he came to the Party Committee asking for some social 
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work to do, was placed in charge of a political study 
circle. Then another member came along, also a skilled 
engineer, but there was no circle left for him, and 
the Party organization did not know what sort of so- 
cial work to invent for him. I would have acted differ- 
ently. I would have told him: ^‘Organize a circle of 
inventors and take charge of it. Maybe you won’t invent 
anything, but then again you might.” Some of you 
might not regard that as a Party assigmnent, but I 
would consider it to be real Party work. For if a man 
is a genuine inventor, he is obsessed by a single idea, 
all his thoughts are turned in one direction.* So why 
take his mind off it? Give him the work that suits him 
most, let him organize a circle whose members will go 
ill for inventions. I would consider that his Party 
assignment. If the other engineer is a good agitator, he 
will Conduct agitational and propaganda -work, but if 
he is not inclined that way, you have to find a field for 
him in which he would be most useful. 

So. there is no need! to worry about there being 
not enough work to go around; instead you should 
give people a chance to display initiative, give sofme 
thought to the matter, -and. you will see for your- 
selves. that there are not enough people to do all the 
work there is to be done, , . 

Reference hafe been made here to the education of 
Communists. How is the Party spirit to be cultivated 
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in a recently enrolled member? That depends on yon, 
on the direction you give to his, training. 

One of the comrades told us here how some young 
Conimunists had been upbraided at a meeting for not 
paying their Party membership dues regularly. This 
might appear to be a purely practical issue. Of 
course, one can simply use strong language at people, 
tell them they are undisciplined, bad Communiists and 
so forth. But the same question can also be raised as an 
issue of principle. You can say to them: “You your- 
selves understand that if you fall behind for a month 
or two in paying dues, it will not matter much to the 
Party, its treasury will not suffer. Our Party is not- 
a poor party now. And if we are discussing this mat- 
ter with you, it is not because your tardiness in paying 
dues prevented us from sending our Party report in 
on time. No, that’s not the point. The point is that if 
you fail to pay your Party dues on time, it means 
that you don’t think about the Party, you 
are attending to your Party duties in a slipshod 
fashion. Anybody who adopts such an attitude 
to hfe Party duties, and what is more, to such 
simple, strictly organizational ones as the payment of 
Party dues, do^ not take the Party seriously. To 
anybody who thinks of the Party, the payment of Par- 
ty dues is a source of satisfaction, because he thereby 
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establishes material contact, as it were, with the Party, 
comes, so to speak, in touch with it.” 

As you see, comrades, you and I approach this 
problem in the same way, think alike, but I -wanted to 
sho-w how you can approach a simple matter political- 
ly, If you approach the matter in this way, the simple 
question of Party dues becomes a political issue. 

When you take up the matter in this way at a meet- 
ing, speakeris will promptly come forward who will 
begin to adduce all sorts of examples, they might even 
object that the matter is not so important, that a per- 
son may be ready to die for the Party and still forget 
to pay his dues, and so on. A discussion -will then be 
under way on an i^ue of principle. 

As you see, when one and the same question is 
approached from the strictly practical standpoint, using 
only the language of facts, it makes lesSs of an impres- 
sion than when you generalize, give apolitical apprais- 
al of the matter — ^that educates people. 

I notice that you associate Party work among new 
memhers, the education of Communists, with study 
alone. To study is, of course, not a bad thing. I am not 
against it. You have to teach them. But edbcation and 
instruction are not one and the same thing in the 
strict senfee of the word. 

' ' You can get a person to memorize the Party pro- 
gram,. kno-w the Rules, and comply with all the for- 
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malities, but that still does not make him a Commu- 
nist. He is a block of wood, not a Communist. You 
must have heard people call somebody a block of wood. 
{Voice: ‘‘A blockhead.”) No, that’s something diflFerent. 
To call somebody a blockhead is offensive, whereas by 
a block of wood we mean a person who is too stiff 
and inflexible in his way of thinking, and who is with- 
out emotion and lackis a sense of humour and irony. 
Such a person is called a regular block of wood. 

It is far more difficult to educate people than to 
teach them, give them a formal techooling, for the 
educator influences the educants not only by giving 
them definite knowledge, but al!so and mainly by his 
attitude to everyday phenomena. 

Comrade Bodrova told us here of the hard life of a 
working woman to whom help had been given and 
^vhose spirits rose immediately as a restult. I must say 
that this is not only a good instance of the Party atti- 
tude in itself. The important thing here is not only that 
help was given to somebody in difhcult circumstances, 
but that this is what we mean by educating Commu- 
nists, concrete education. It is on such examples that 
you should base your work to educate Comimunists. 

Even unworthy actions should be put to an educa- 
tional use by discussing them from the angle of prin- 
ciple. ^Suppose a person^ works, badly. You. should 
show how this bad work affects everybody else. It is 
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concrete facts like these, vital issnes, as well as gen- 
eral political problems, that should be used as the 
basis for educating people. 

Here is an example. Let us suppose that I am 
the secretary of a Party organization. I am visited by 
numerous people among whom are those who go 
around whispering to everybody about so-and-so work- 
ing badly and iso-iand-so behaving badly. Yet they 
themselves are guilty of these very faults. There are 
people of that kind, are there not? Well, to take such 
a person and expose him would have educational 
value. 

I must say that education of people is a most dif- 
ficult task because much depends on your own behav- 
iour. If, for example, you advocate abstinence and 
drink yourself, that will not pass. If you appeal for 
discipline and constantly break it yourfeelf, it is ob- 
vious that your appeal will be of little effect. 

Education in the broad sense of the word is a 
most difhcult pedagogical job. But to teach people 
the ABC of political knowledge, the Party Program 
and Rules, is another matter, since here it is a ques- 
tion of passing on definite knowledge. Of course, it is 
difficult to draw a sharp line between instruction and 
education, because people are educated by means of 
study, too. The main thing, however, is not to lose 
sight of the fact that the education of Party members 
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shauld go on daily, imperceptibly; often it is ba^d 
on minor details, but sometimes on serious, major 
matters and issues. 

Reference was made here to the practice of reading 
out extracts from the press. If the papers are merely 
read out loud and there is no discusision, that is not 
enough. You may get a situation when one person 
has already had time to read the paper and hence pays 
no attention to you, while another may not have read 
it but still is not satisfied with merely hearing you 
read it out. But if you analyze or generalize what you 
have read, then naturally everybody will be interest- 
ed. Get an argument going. Why not? You people are 
overpractical. You are afraid of making a mistake. 
Well, what if you do? We do not punish people for 
mistakes; if you make mistdces, you are criticized, the 
papers may say something about it — ^and that is all. 
Punishment is meted out to those who defend their 
mistakes, who insist on them and depart from the Par- 
ty line. If a person is one of -us, devoted to the Soviet 
State, to his Party, and if he is not quite correct in 
formulating his views, his attention will of course be 
drawn to it, and nothing more. 

Do you imagine that the Party outlook can only be 
instilled by the Party Rules and Program? Of course, 
you have to acquaint the new Party member with 
the Rules. These set forth the Communist’s rules of con- 
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dluct, model rules of conduct. But if your talks with 
Communists amounted to only that, it would be boring. 
You cannot be formal in your approach to such mat- 
ters. 

You should know, how to make a different approach 
to different people as regards stuidy, too. Suppose a 
man is sixty years, old and you deniand that he know^ 
the Party Program and Rules thoroughly. He is a 
good worker, honest, devoted to the Soviet State, and 
not a bad Communist. It is clear that you have to 
be more lenient in this respect towards such a Party 
member. 

Now we organize circles, study Marxism, but do 
very little in the way of 'studying Russian hifetory; 
we do not consider it a Party matter, so to say. 
That is wrong, absolutely wrong. The study of Rus- 
sian . history is interesting, fascinating, and if it is 
taught by a Marxist, and each historical phenomenon 
of the past is idEscussed from the’ Marxist viewpoint, 
people will attend such a circle with interest and learn 
much. That will be Party work. 

More qualified people could occupy themselves 
wuth studying the history of philosophy. Generally 
speaking, each group of indivldhials who go in for 
some particular subject, say for fiction, or a partic- 
ular period in world history, or people who are in- 
terested in exploring some social or even technical 
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problem, can set up circles where they can study the 
subject that interests them. And the Party character of 
these circles will consist in the employment of the 
Marxist-Leninist method in dealing with the problems 
being studied. People can -also philosophize there. 

How can anybody he a real Communist if he does 
not do some philosophizing? We look far ahead, far 
into the future. But it seemS. to me you have all become 
terribly practical, watching your step for fear you 
might stumble. 

Marxism is the only true method! of cognition not 
only of social but also of natural phenomena. That is 
why every piece of work aimed at acquiring a knowl- 
edge of the phenomena of the universe, if conducted 
from the viewpoint of Marxism-Leninifem, strengthens 
our Bolshevik Party outlook. There is no end to this 
work. All that is needed is that a broader view be tak- 
en of the world, that people should understand and 
generalize the practical work they do. 

Propagandist Magazine, 

No. 2, 1944 



EXCERPT FROM THE ARTICLE 
“THE MIGHT OF THE SOVIET STATE” 

APRIL 1944 


The Soviet youth and the glorious Leninist-Stalinist 
Komsomol — the organizer of the youth — play an enor- 
mous part in the life of our country, in strengthening 
the might of the Soviet State. 

I shall not dwell on the heroism of Komsomol mem- 
bers, of the youth who are at the front or in partisan 
detachments, nor shall I dwell on their selflefes work in 
the rear, in factory, mill and field. Their patriotism 
and their devotion to their Soviet homeland is known 
to everyone. All I want to say is that the Komsomol, 
like a huge furnace, feiuhlimates and shapes the new, 
Soviet man. For the youth, the Komsomol is the first 
rung, a rung that leads on to the highroad of social 
and political life, that leads the youth into the Party. 
The Komsomol is the most important organizing factor 
in relation to the working-class youth, and particu- 
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laxly the village youth. The Kouisomol is, as it were, 
the beginning, of coillectivity and extensive social 
activity for these young people, and its role in shapin 


Soviet people, 


in expanding their political and 


social 


horizons, is exceptionally great. 


Bolshevik Magazine, 
No, 7-8, 1944 





A FEW REMARKS ABOUT 
THE EDUCATION OF KOMSOMOL 
MEMBERS IN THE ARMY 

SPEECH AT A RECEPTION FOR RED ARMY 
KOMSOMOL WORKERS 

MAY 15. 1944 


I WOULD like to say a few words, comrades, about 
the education of the youth in army conditions. 

It is clear to everybody that the chief task of the 
Komsomol everywhere, includling the army, is to edu- 
cate the youth. And educating people, particularly 
military men, is a complicated and delicate matter. In 
this work you cannot rely entirely on certain con- 
stant organizational forms or invent new forms of work 
to meet every occasion in life, believing that educa- 
tion will then proceed! automatically. You cannot solve 
all the problems connected with education simply 
by employing a ready-made form, however good it 
might he. 

Take, for example, the daily influence of an oflB-oer 
who is a Komsomol member on the mass of Red Army 
men belonging to the Komsomol. Can one invent 
anything in this regard that is obligatory, laid down as 
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the law by the Central Committee of the Komsomol? 

I think nothing will come of that. The very manner 
of life, the relatioins that are developed in the army 
unit, assume definite forms, become established in life 
and serve as an educational means. 

Our Ko-msomol rank-and-file soldieris are literate 
people, the majority of them having finished at least 
the seven-grade school. But they are young and Ispirit- 
ed. The officers have to accustom them to discipline. 
At the same time a distinction must be made between 
relations when on and off duty. When a soldier is at 
his post, in the front lines, he is required to obey 
orders without any argument whatsoever. To argue 
during battle means disaster; for the enemy does not 
wait while you argue. But when the battle is over, 
at a meeting of Komsomol members, for example, 
the men can frankly examine their own shortcomings 
and those of their comrades. 

In his Komsomol environment the authority of an 
officer who is a member of the Komsomol is deter- 
mined not only by his rank. Here his authority is of a 
different order. He should be respected not only as 
a lieutenant or captain, but as an expert, as an intelli- 
gent person, as a political leader. In other words, he 
has to win his authority, and win it primarily by his 
knowledge and experience. 

The very behaviour of the officer who is a member 
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af the Komsomol serves as an instructive examiple, 
for the young soldier is influenced in every way first 
and foremost by the relations that develop between 
people, in the given instance in army life, particularly 
by the attitude of the offlcers toward the mass of Red 
Army men. 

In our army there is no such thing as officers mere- 
ly issuing orders and soldiers merely obeying them. 
When a squad or platoon commander is disabled in 
battle, rank-and-file soldiers assume command and 
thereby display their own initiative. With the Germans 
this can happen only in isolated cases, but in our army 
there have been a tremendous number of such in- 
stances. With us both the officers and the masses of Red 
Army men are at one as regards spirit, upbringing 
and origin. Our Komsomol Red Army man who has 
graduated a ten-grade school and the young officer 
who fe a Komsomol memiber are not only close in 
spirit, not only think alike, but also approximate one 
another in their mental development. 

We demand the enforcement of strict discipline. 
That i^ understandable since an army is an army only 
so long as it is disciplined, so long as ife ranks are 
firmly united. That is why the demand for disciplined 
conduct must be strictly stressed. At the same time, 
however, the officers in charge of political work, partic- 
ularly at the front, devote much attention to educa- 
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tion, for without this we will not get that consciouis 
discipline which is the idlistinguishing feature of our 
army. These officers teach the Red Army men to he 
brave and honest and not to be crafty toward their 
comrades, for while one may and even should be 
crafty toward the enemy, it is oimpermissible to be so 
in relation to one’s comrades-in-arms. ^ 

It is here that the officer’s personal authority is of 
great importance. It should always be at a high level. 
If an officer who is known to be brave, efficient and 
well versed in military matters makeis a mistake in for- 
mulating his ideas at a meeting or in a talk, the Red 
Army men will not take offence. They will say that he 
has made a slip but for all that he is a splendid 
fellow at the front. An officer acquires such authority 
on the battlefield, in directins^ his unit and in politi- 
cal work, and it makes itself felt in the solution of 
all the problems that face the Komsomol organization. 

It is, of course, desirable that the officer who is a 
Komsomol member should be politically more de- 
veloped and more cultured than the officer who is not 
a member of the Komsomol. Let their military knowl- 
edge be equal, but at any rate see to it that the cul- 
tural level of the Komsomol officer is higher.' Thte, 
and this alone, can guarantee him greater influence. 
To accumulate knowledge you have to study constant- 
ly. You may 'say that you have been fighting for three 
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years without a break, and that under such circum- 
stances it is very difficult to study, to augment any 
kind of knowledge and particularly theoretical. All 
that, of course, is correct. I understand how difficult 
it is. But I must say that he who does not augment 
his knowledge when times are difficult, will most cer- 
tainly say when there is less work to do that he needs 
a rest, and that knowledge is not so important anyway, 
{Laug^hter.) 

I admit the difficulty of the situation. But this dif- 
ficulty itself is an additional stimulus to us to increase 
our knowledge and raise our level of culture. When 
there is no -daily pressure from without, it is more 
difficult to acquire knowledge. I judge by myself: 
I have never written a single article without being 
pressed to do so. But when I am asked, when pressure 
is exerted on me and there is no way out, I sit down 
and write. {Laughter.) Pressure from the outside helps 
to prevent a person from becoming fossilized, stag- 
nating. 

I am nearly seventy, but just the same from day to 
day I am bound to keep abreast with literature and 
to study. And it cannot be otherwiise. Yet I am some- 
what more experienced and politically more alert than 
you are, I can find my way out of a difficult situation 
with greater ease. You are younger, and hence it is 
more difficult for you, but only knowledge can help. 
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You must study all the time. Life itself imperatively 
demands this of you. 

It is clear that each officer and soldier is prima- 
rily and chiefly concerned with the honour of his 
unit. 

We have splendid military units* that have reached 
a very high level. You. a^fc how their experience can 
he passed on so as to enaible other units to become 
like them. I will reply with the following example. 
Suppose a magnificent picture has been painted, and 
copies, very good copies are made of it. Well, the 
copies always remain just copies m spite of everything, 
and are priced far more cheaply. In exactly the same 
way, the education of people does not permit of ste- 
reotyped methods, however good they may he. It goes 
mthout saying that you should make use of the expe- 
rience of others, hut you must not transplant ready- 
made experience without taking account of the specific 
features of the given situation, the people concerned 
and the tasks to he performed. That any experience 
should become part of you, you have to go through it 
yourself, acquire it by your own hard effort. 

Let us suppose a unit hals taken part in some land- 
ing operations, and acquired a great deal of combat 
experierice. Obviously the marines, infantrymen and 
artillerymen in that unit will be closdy welded to- 
gether, and the spirit of comradeship in action will 
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be very highly developed among them. Where did 
it come from? As the marinefe went into action they 
knew that they were being watched by the entire army, 
and that much depended on them. Danger dogged them 
at every Istep- Each one tried to carry out his orders, 
to do his job and at the same time to save himself 
and his comrades. Success wais achieved at the cost 
of enormous exertion. It is clear that under such 
circumstances the men mature far more rapidly than, 
say, in units quartered at quieter sections of the front, 
where there is less tension and where, in addition, 
the monotony of the situation has an adverse effect on 
the men. It would seem that in these latter units 
there is more free time, and that hence it is easier 
here to conduct educational work. Actually, however, 
it is much more difficult. It is far easier to educate 
people where life itself helps you to do so. Thus it 
turns out that where the men fepend a long time at one 
spot, in the trenches, it is more difficult to carry through 
organizational, agitational and propaganda, and jpolit- 
ical measures. I think that in these conditions far more 
attention should he paid to the work of Komsomol 
organizations. 

This example shows that it is difficult to give a 
ready-made recipe suitable for all cases that may arise, 
as to how, in conditions of army life, the Komsomol 
organization's should conduct their educational work. 
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How, for example, does it come about that one 
unit is better and another worse? The good unit has 
a leader who is able to get things going. I must tell 
you that a person may be very learned and cultured, 
but if he leads the youdi without enthusiasm, if he does 
not put heart and soul into their education and train- 
ing, the youth will immediately perceive this. They 
will have no affection for feoich a leader. On the other 
hand, if you put heart and soul into your work and 
try to do all you can to make your organization one of 
the best, if you expend your energy, your ardour on 
achieving this, you will most certainly earn the love of 
the youth. You will not only enjoy their respect, but 
also something more than that, their love. 

That is why I think that if a given Komsomol organ- 
ization is a good one, it is the result, to a considera- 
ble degree, of its being headed by a good leader. If a 
person really tries to get things moving, if he is cub 
lured^ in however slight a degree and not a complete 
idiot— he will be successful. Life itself will suggest 
to him the path to follow in order to achieve this suc- 
cess. When we speak of these day-to-day relations, it 
^ must be remembered that they are created in the proc- 
ess of life, are unwritten and arise out of everyday 
life itself, as distinct from the -organizational forms 
that have developed historically and are recorded in 
the Regulations. It depends on you whether these rela- 
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tions between our officers and the irank-and-file soldier^ 
who belong to the Komsomol will always and unswerv- 
ingly serve the education of the youth and the strength- 
ening of the might of our army. 

You raise the question as to what is to be done 
about the fact that there are good Komsomol members 
and bad ones in the units? Well, what can you do? 
Komsomol members do not drop from- the skies, they 
come from the people. Among the people there 
are some who are good, very good, and some who 
are bad — cowards, idlers, hypocrites. It is only 
twenty-six years since our people emerged from the 
capitalist system, and traces of the old world still 
remain. It would be strange if an army that has come 
from among the people were to be made up entirely 
of saints. (Laughter.) That is not possible. In 
the same way in the Komsomol too some members are 
good and some are bad. Why, if all people were 
honest, brave, disciplined and cultured -and knew 
their jobs, there would be nothing for you to do. 
(Laughter.) 

All the same I think I will not be mistaken if 1 
say that the mass of Komsomol members consists in 
the main of front-rank representatives of the youth. 
But, of course, there is among this mass an inconsid- 
erable section of backward people. Do not let them 
slip away from under your influence. That is the task. 
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One of the comrades stated that in the Army Kom- 
somol organization there are very many good com- 
rades, hut unfortunately they do not all play the part 
of leaders. What can I say to that? If the entire people 
were made up of leadexis, then, I dare say, there would 
Be no people at all. [Laughter.) Leaders are always to 
be found in limited numbers, otherwise they wouldl noit 
be leaders, they would have nobody to lead. If there are 
one or two who give the lead in your unit that is 
very good. If one of them is disabled there will be 
somebody to replace him. I am afraid that if soonie 
unit were made up only of leaders, it would be unable 
to fight because every one would take offence at Being 
led. (Laughter,) What is important is that there are 
people who strive to follow the leader, to be als close 
as possible to him. Th'dse are the active ones who ful- 
fil all the tasks he sets them. You should always 
make use of such active memberls in your work. 

The question has arisen among you as to the atti- 
tude to take toward those Komsomol members who 
have no Komsomol duties. 

This question must not be approached formally. If 
a person has no special Koonsomol assignments, but 
is, fulfilling other, very important and necessary du- 
ties, and is coping with them well, hastening vic- 
tory, you can consider that person to be fulfilling his 
Komsomol duties with , credit. And it' would be very 
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good if the Komsomol organization recognized the bas- 
ic military work he is doing as sufficiently important, 
that it takes up all his time, did not give him any 
additional assignment. Let us say an officer who is a 
Komsomol member is engaged on important work at 
headquarters. Well then, is he fulfilling his Komsomol 
responsibilities or not? If he holds a r^ponsible staff 
job and is fully loaded up with military work, can he 
be reproached with not carrying out Komsomol assign- 
ments in addition? At times some of our Komsomol 
organizations try to invent some additional job for a 
member although they can see for themselves that he 
is up to his neck in work. That i!s wrong. You, or- 
ganizers and leaders of the political activity of Kom- 
somol members, should know how each member is 
working, and if some are fully occupied with their 
basic military work, even though in the broad sense of 
the word it can not be considered Komsomol work, 
you should not regard them as shirking their Kom- 
somol responsibilities. There is a fundamental differ- 
ence between the person who is overloaded wth work 
and the one who shirks it. 

Komsomol work was never an end in itself for us. 
Young people join the Komsomol to help the Party 
in ife struggle for the well-being and happiness of 
the working people. The worth of a Komsomol member 
does not consist in making good speeches at meetings, 
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being active among his fellow Komsomol members, 
or performing some special functions in the Ko-mso- 
mol* Hife worth is determined! first and foremost by 
the way he copes with the main work — state, military 
or economic — entrusted to him. 

In exactly the same way the successes of the Kom- 
somol as a whole are the result of the socially useful 
work done by all Komsomol members of both Isexes. 
You youi-selves are justly proud of the fact that 
so many who have received government decorations, 
so many heroes, have come from the ranks of the 
Komsomol. But they were decorated not so much for 
their Komsomol work as for their military work. 

At different stages of our history the Party has set 
itself definite task®. Formerly the Party ralliedl the 
people round itself to overthrow tsarism, to organize 
the Socialist society, to consolidate the Soviet system. 
Now, all the energies of the Party are directed at the 
defence of the Soviet country. The Party is not at all 
concerned with turning all its memberis into nice, 
clean, tidy creature. It is occupied with the epoch- 
making work of defending the Soviet State, of safe- 
guarding its independence and future, of fighting to 
ensure that the entire world will reckon with the So^ 
viet Union as with a great force. That is the task of 
the present day. It stands to reason that in this great 
struggle people are being remade, their world outlook, 
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their characters are being polished. Thus we are bring- 
ing up. a generation of new people who set the public 
weal, the struggle for the ideals of the new society 
and of all mankind, above all else. It is to these aims 
that the Party has dedicated itself; the Party is not 
an end . in itself. In exactly the same way, the Komso- 
mol cannot exist for itself. 

Each member of the Komteomol should be estimated 
not only from the angle of the Komsomol duties he 
performs, hut from' the viewpoint of the benefit he 
brings to the common cause. And if he fights tooth 
and nail, if he defends the Soviet State and upholds 
it with all the energy at his command against the 
encroachments of the enemy, should not his military 
work, which is aimed at .the defence of the Soviet 
State, be considered Komsomol work? It is clear that 
his military work is Komsomol work, the main, basic 
work in which a person shows his patriotism, heroism 
and ability. 

Some of our units are now fighting beyond the bor- 
ders of the Soviet State, on foreign, Rumanian territo- 
ry. There we are faced with a different world. The. 
Red Army hafe established correct relations with the 
local population. But we should not interfere in the 
way of life of the Rumanians. It ishould be said that 
many lies have been spread among* the Rumanian pop- 
ulation about the Soviet Union. Some Rumanians 
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are fleeing from us out of fear that the terrible Bol- 
sheviks ■will come and skin them alive. They must be 
shown that they have been deceived. In this regard our 
Red Army men and offlcers have risen to the occasion. 
The Rumanians are becoming convinced that the cul- 
tured army of a cultured people has come to them. 
We must only Safeguard ourselves against espionage 
and sabotage, and take precautionary measures of a 
purely military character. 

In conclusion, I want from the bottom of my heart 
to 'wish you success in your work. This summer, ap- 
parently, big battled will be fought, and your main 
job is to prepare people for these battles, to prepare 
them technically, politically and! psychologically. You 
must subordinate all of your work to the fulfilm«it 
of this task. I wish you complete succesis.' {Stormy 
applause. Exclamations of “Long live Mikhail Ivan- 
ovich Kalinin!” “Hurrah!") 

Komsomohkaya Pravda, 

May 31, 1944 



THE MORAL COMPLEXION OF OUR 
PEOPLE 

ARTICLE IN THE BOLSHEVIK MAGAZINE 
JANUARY lUb 


Morals, or ethids, have existed since human society 
began to- take shape, and they are determined by its 
economic development — of course, not automatically 
but with a lag,, like every other ideological super-struc- 
ture, such as law, religion, etc. At the dawn of hu- 
man society morality sprang from the conditions of 
everyday life, took practical shape in the form of def- 
inite standards of human conduct. These standards, 
of course, were not written down in any codes of law — 
at that time no written characters existed as yet; but 
for the people of that period they were perhapJs no 
less obligatory than the modem written legal codes 
are for us. The attitude toward the community, the 
clan, the family, the relations between the sexes, every- 
day relations became consolidated, turned into gen- 
erally accepted psychological principles, into public 
morals. 

With the division of human society into classes, 
with the appearance of the state, morals naturally 
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also as!sumed a class character, became a powerful 
weapon in the hands of the ruling classes for the en* 
thrallment of the subject masses. Writing about capi- 
talist society, Engels stated that it practised at least 
three kinds of morals : those of the ‘‘feudal aristocracy, 
the bourgeoisie, and the proletariat.” 

“And as society has -hitherto moved in clasfe an- 
tagonisms, morality was always a class morality; 
it has eitlier justified the domination and the inter- 
ests of the ruling class, or, as soon as the oppressed 
class has become powerful enough, it has repre- 
sented the revolt against thi!s domination and the 
future interests of the oppressed.” (Anti-Dilhring^ 
Eng. ed., Moscow, 1947, p. 141.) 

In each epoch — ^slave-holding, feudal, capitalist — 
the ruling classes strove to mask their rule and to palm 
off their narrow class interests as the interests of the 
whole of society. They served up their exploited moral- 
ity as the morality of all mankind, raised it to the 
rank of an eternal truth, based on foundations exist- 
ing outside of human society, independent of man and 
of the given social and economic system and proceed- 
ing, as is were, from God. 

With the passage of time the old social and economic 
structures perished and new ones arose in their place. 
Questions of ethics, of morals, became one of the 
branches of philosophical science. In labouring upon 
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these delicate questions, the metaphysical and scholas-^ 
tic philosophers would justify the existing situation 
by ethical laws proceeding from transcendental concep- 
tions, i. e., conceptions that cannot be grasped by the 
human mind. This does not mean that the many cen- 
turies of work of the metaphysicians and scholastics 
were barren of positive results for the development of 
human knowledge and logical thinking. But, in gener- 
al, they all aimed at one goal — ^to compel morality 
to serve the interests of the ruling classes, to justify 
the oppression of a majority of exploited by a minor- 
ity of exploiters, to secure the recognition of this 
state of affairs as ethical. 

While, as a whole, serving the interests of capitalist 
society, West-European literature, nevertheless, pro- 
duced some remarkable works flaying capitalism. For 
instance, in Pere Goriot by Balzac, one of the keenest 
observers of bourgeois society, the Viscountess de Beau- 
seant instilled the follovidng ideas into the onind of the 
student Rastignac: 

“The more cold-blooded your purpose the surer 
you will be of success. Strike without pity, and the 
world will fear you. Treat men and women as 
post hor^: never mind) if you founder them^ so 
long as they get you to the next relay. . . . But if 
you really entertain a lofty sentiment, hide it as 
you would a treasure; let no one ever suspect you 
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of it; you would be lost: instead of being the 

executioner, you would become the victim.” 

In Russia, as everywhere else^ moral principles 
changed with the development of society. The morali- 
ty of the ruling class in tsarist Russia rested upon 
three pillars, the three mainstays of the tsarist re- 
gime: “autocracy, orthodoxy and order.” These were the 
three principles of the most reactionary strata of the 
population: die landed nobility, the military caste, 
upper officialdom and the house of the tsar with all 
its retainers — ^so-called “high feociety” wliich united and 
headed all the reactionary forced. All the efforts of 
this ruling class were directed toward the preservation 
of its privileges and the maintenance of the people in 
a state of subjecdon. The aristocracy itself, by the way, 
did not attach great moral significance to the person- 
ality of the tsar, but this, nevertheless, did' not pre- 
vent it from widely propagating among the people 
the notion that the tsar was the annointed of 
the Lord, that his power was sanctioned by God 
and that therefore all his decrees were just and infal- 
lible. 

In contrast to the narrowly egoistic morals of the 
aristocratic-monarchist upper stratum, the founda- 
tions of a new morality began to rise: hatred for the 
exploiters, love for the people, love of country. The 
fineist people of Russia gave all their strength, their* 
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very lives, to help the peasants to free themselves 
from their state of dependence under serfdlom. The 
uprisings of Stepan Razin and Yemelian Pugachev 
provided the most enlightened minds of the nobili- 
ty with food for thought, moved them to a critical 
estimate of the condition of the peasantry and the 
despotism of the landlords. 

The literature of the eighteenth century in Russia 
supplied the first shoots of revolutionary moralityj 
in part under the influence of the French enlighten- 
ers. Radishchev, the mofet outstanding representative 
of this literature, in his Journey from Su Peters^ 
burg to Moscow, subjected serfdom to annihilating 
criticism, depicting in striking colours the shameful 
scene of serf life (the sale of families of serfs whole- 
sale and retail, condemnation to lifelong service 
in the army, the insults and the tyranny of the mas- 
ters over their slaves). Radishchev indignantly stig- 
matized the serf system and its brutality, and assert- 
ed that any actions the peasants took in defence of 
their rights as human beings were legitimate. In the 
following wordls he appealed to the intelligence of 
his contemporaries: 

“The tillers of the soil among us are slaves 
to this very day; we do not recognize them as 
fellow citizens, on a par with us; we have for- 
gotten that they are human beings. My beloved 
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fellow citizens! True sons of my fatherland! 
Look about you and admit the error of your 
ways.' . . . 

“Who walks in our midst in chains, who feels 
the burden of unfreedom ? The husbandman 1 
He who feeds our lean bodies, he who satisfies 
our hunger; he who makes us healthy and strong 
and prolongs our life, yet has no right to dis- 
pose of what he works up nor what he pro- 
duces. . . . 

“Can a fetate, two-thirds of whose citizens are 
deprived of the name of citizen and part of whom 
are legally dead, be called blessed? Can the civic 
status of the peasant in Russia be called blessed? 
Only the bloodthirsty can say that they aie 
blessed, for they have no conception of a better 
state of affairs. . . . 

“A country where a hundred arrogant citi- 
zens v/allow in luxury while thousands are un- 
provided for with adequate nourishment and a 
roof of their own against the heat and die frost 
we call a blessed land. May such abundant lands 
be laid watetel” (A. N. Radishchev, Collected 
Works, 1938, VoL I., pp. 313, 314, 315, 317.) 
Radishchev’s ideas on edHication can be considered 
progressive even today. 
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Morality embraces a very wide range of feelings 
the elucidation of which to society requires a devel- 
oped language. Tlie great Russian scientist Lomono- 
sov worked hard to create such a developed Russian 
language, which facilitated the apprehension of the 
new ideas of his time by Russian society. 

‘‘The language,” said Lomonosov, “with the aid 
of which Russia rules a great part of the earth pos- 
sessed a natural abundance, beauty and strength that 
pelds place to no European tongue.” He saw in the 
Russian language “the magnificence of the Span- 
ish, the vivacity of the French, the strength of 
the German, the daintiness of the Italian and 
in addition the wealth of the Greek and Latin 
languages and their powerful brevity of pictur- 
ization.” 

The literature of the first half 0)f the nineteenth 
centuiy consiiderably advanced ' the development of 
political thought in Russian society, it!s knowledge of 
its own people. 

Powerful impetus to the development and further 
penetration of revolutionary morality, which already 
embraced considerable sections of society of that 
day, was given by Belinsky, Chernydhevsky, Dobro- 
lyubov, and Nekrasov. They roused men’s consciences, 
compelled people to ponder over life’s problems, 
to t hink of the useful things one can do. Hardly any 
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one in the history of Russian literature and publicism 
exercised such dominance over the minds of neople 
and so ejffectively raised their civic consciousness, 
spurring them on to the struggle against tlie autoc- 
racy and for a democratic revolution, as did Be- 
linsky, Chernyshevsky and Dobrolyubov. And their 
personal lives, wholly devoted as they were to the 
development of Russian democracy, were surround- 
ed in the eyes of progressive society by an aureole 
of lofty morality. 

Belinsky wrote: 

“One cannot but love one’s fatherland. . . . But 
this love must not be a dead contentment with 
what exists but a live desire for improvement; in 
a word, love of country must at the same time 
be love of humanity. ... To love one’s homeland 
means to burn (with a desire to see in it a real- 
ization of the ideal of mankind and to the best 
of one’s ability to promote this goal.” 

Nekrasov’te works aroused in each honest person 
hatred for the slaveholder^ and love for the people. 
He, too, called for struggle: 

“Face fire in defence of your country’s honour, 

Of your beliefs and of those you love 

Go die a death beyond reproach. 

Your death will not have been in vain. . . . 

Firm stands a cause fought for with blood.’’ 
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The outcry of his soul — “You may not be a poet 
but you must be a public spirited citizen” — involun- 
tarily stirred the best dvic sentiments in wide circles 
of Russian society, aroused a consciousness of 
the moral responsibility to one’s country, to one’s 
people. 


The chief content of Marxist morality before the 
October Revolution comsiisted dn this: criticize 

the bourgeoisie, to arouse hatred of the bourgeoisie 
among the masses, to develop class consciousness and 
the ability to unite their forces.” (V. L Lenin, Select- 
ed Works, Two-Vol, Eng. ed., Moscow, 1947, Vol. 
II, p. 666.) Among the working class and the working 
people in general dissemination of the new morality 
proceeded along two convergent paths: on the one 
hand, Marxist intellectuals spread it by means of propa- 
ganda; on the other hand, developing capitalism 
itself, by the cruel exploitation of labour, drove the 
workers to resistance. Hence, the consciousness of the 
community of interests of the working people and 
appeals to international solidarity were readily appre- 
hended by the workers. Proletarian morals were 
moulded in the course of the workeris’ everyday life— 
in the f^tories, mills and workshops, Marxist propa-' 
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ganda merely widened the scope of their understand- 
ing of proletarian ethics. 

Thus, for instance, the workers deemed it just 
retribution to beat strikebreakers, spies, stool pigeons 
and harsh foremen who' cut wage rates. Workers’ 
solidarity, particularly during conflicts with em- 
ployers, was recognized to be the right thing by the 
vast majority, if not by all of them. It goes without 
saying that, of course, the workers did not always act 
in solidarity. Besides the spies in the pay of the man- 
agement, its agents, there were upstarts aniiong the 
workers who tried to worm themlselves into foremen’s 
jobs, to get executive positions, and who therefore 
kept to themselves. 

Every strike, every more or less important con- 
flict at an enterprise, brought repression^ in its wake: 
discharge of the so-called ringleaders, blacklisting and 
arrests. The workers used to collect money to help 
these victims as best they could. Even some foremen 
used to contribute, and sometimes they were instru- 
mental in securing work -at other factories for those 
who had been discharged. This was considered a mor- 
al duty among the workers. 

But all this was done at first in an unorganized 
manner. Only the further development of the revolu- 
tionary movement, the awakening of the class con- 
sciousness of the proletariat and its transformation 
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from a class by itself into a class for itself gave rise to 
ethical qualities such as honesty to one’s class, disci- 
pline, mutual support and self-sacrifice in struggle and 
organization. These characteristics of the ethical com- 
plexion of the proletariat formed the basis of the in- 
cipienit Socialist morality which, under the condi- 
tions of capitalism, stood in direct opposition to 
bourgeois morality with its cruel, rapacious princi- 
ples: ‘‘Man is a wolf to man,” “Everyone for himself 
and the devil take the hindmost,” “Try to get on in 
the world,” and the like. 

Our Party’s propaganda introduced a remarkably 
ennobling element among the workers. One may 
boldly state that it was precisely the spread of Marx- 
ist propaganda and agitation, the organization of 
underground circle!s, that gave rise to the formation 
in Russia of a. working-class intelligentsia. The prop- 
agandists and organizers welded the workers! into 
a compact, organized force. They instilled revolution- 
ary proletarian morality which penetrated the masses 
of the w’orkers to a considerabh/ greater depth 
than seemed to be the case if one judged by outer 
appearances. Revolutionary morality invaded not only 
the domain of social relations but afeo the every- 
day life of the working class. 

It is to the credit of our pre-revolutionary intelli- 
gentsia that very early there sprang from its midst 
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talented thinkers, artists, writers and impassioned 
fighters for the good of the people. The shining con- 
stellation of the revolutionary Naro'dniks was right- 
fully succeeded by the Marxists. Who doeis not know 
of the passionate struggle waged in the political lit- 
erature of the nineties and of the nineteen hundreds 
between Narodism and Marxism, the controvecrsies 
concerning the road of development that Russian 
economics and revolutionary thought must take? That 
this struggle was one of principle was conditioned 
by the realities of life before the revolution: strikes 
and demonstrations in the cities, rivalling, as it were, 
the peasant uprisings and the firing of landlords’ 
mansions in the Kharkov, Poltava and other guber- 
nias. 

In this struggle against the autocracy and the bour- 
geois and landlord order Marxist revolutionary 
thought took shape, and from the scattered workers’ 
circles there was formed a Social-Democratic Party 
which in 1903, after the split with the Mensheviks 
at its Second Congress, was given the name of Social- 
Democratic Labour Party (Bolsheviks). Under the 
leadership of Lenin and Stalin the Party of the Bol- 
sheviks and wdth it the working class firmly pursued 
the Marxist revolutionary path of struggle for the 
int^ests of that class. The ideals of revolutionary 
Marxism grew and strengthened among the work- 
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ers, and the Leninist idea of the community of 
interests of the masses of the workers and peaisants 
in the struggle against tsarism as well as the idea of 
the necessity of armed insurrection struck evet deeper 
root among them. 

Notwithstanding the limited results achieved and 
the temporary defeat of the working class, the Revolu- 
tion of 1905 raised considerahly the class conscious- 
n^'s not only of the workers but also of the peasants, 
and enriched them with the revolutionary experience 
of struggle under the leadership of our Party. The 
people witnessed a practical demonstration of the pos- 
sibility of id(efending their interests by taking up 
arms; needless to state, 'this was bound to leave 
its imprint upon their minds, was bound to find reflec- 
tion in their moral and political moods and senti- 
ments. 

While, for instance, among the bourgeois intellec- 
tuals, the lower middle classes and the upper strata 
of the workers, who had been following the Menshe- 
viks, revolutionary sentiment experienced a sharp 
decline as a result of the defeat of the revolution; 
while they sang the dirge of the revolution and preached 
the so-called “legitimate” egoism of the individ- 
ual, our Party was the only one which, in the teeth 
of petty-bourgeois anarchy, not only did not lower 
the flag of revolutionary struggle, but even consoli- 
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dated its ranks, fought ruthlessly all manifestations 
of opportunism and purged itself of fellow-travel- 
lers. This work, of which Lenin and Stalin did the 
lion’s share, soon bore fruit. 

Under the influence of our Party the bourgeois- 
democratic February Revolution developed into the 
Great October Socialist Revolution, which culminat- 
ed in the complete victory of the proletariat and the 
poor peasantry over the old order of tsarist Russia, 
over capitalism. The Rubicon was crossed, indeed: a 
new life began. The people blazed a new path that 
no one had as yet explored. It set itself a great goal — 
to reconstruct its life on new. Socialist foundations, 
without exploitation of man by man. This demanded a 
thoroughgoing demolition of the old social relations, 
and conisequently man’s moral complexion likewise 
had to undergo a change. 

This was natural, for the rebuilding along new so- 
cial-economic lines of Russia, a country in which var- 
ious systems of production and of social life were 
intricately intertwined, demanded of our Party and its 
leadership a tremendous exertion of intellectual fac- 
ulties, many years of agitation and propasranda, con- 
ducted for the purpose of imbuing the masses with 
Communist ethics. Marx and Engels wrote: 

‘^Both for the production on a mass scale of 
this Commimist consciousness, and for the sue- 
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cess of the cause itself, the alteration o-f men on 
a mass scale is necessary, an alteration which can 
only take place in a practical movement, a revolu- 
tion*^ this revolution is necessary, therefore, not 
only because the ruling class cannot be over- 
thrown in any other way, but al&o because the 
class overthrowing it can only in a revolution 
succeed in ridding itself of all the muck of ages 
and become fitted to found- society anew.” (Marx 
and Engels, The German Ideology, Eng. ed., New 
York, International Publishers, Inc., 1939, p. 69.) 

The Great October Socialist Pievolution raised the 
morality of all the peoples of Russia to a higher plane, 
the highest plane in human society. This is no 
exaggeration; it is merely an objective conclusion 
drawn from existing reality. This did! not mean of 
course that one fine morning people woke up to find 
themselves blessed with new. Socialist ethics. Already 
Marx pointed out that the consciousness of people 
lags* behind economic development, and that it 
is, therefore, impossible at once to destroy all sur- 
vivals of capitalism by a revolutionary upheaval 
alone. 

The greatness of the Marxist doctrine consists in 
Marx’s discovery that in bourgeois society the work- 
ing clase is the only force capable of transforming 
life. 
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Lenin wrote that what distinguishes Marxism 
“from the old utopian Socialism” is in fact “that 
the latter wanted to build the - new society not 
from the mass human, material produced by blood- 
stained, sordid, rapacious, shopkeeping capi- 
talism, but from a special ispeoies of virtuous men 
and women reared in special hothouses and cu- 
cumber frameis. This absurd idea is now seen 
to be absurd by everybody, and has been aban- 
doned by everybody, but not everybody is willing or 
able to ponder over the converse teaching of Marx- 
ism and to think out how Communism can (and 
should) be built from the ma!ss human material, 
which has been corrupted by hundreds and thou- 
sands of years of slavery, serfdom, capitalism, 
small individual enterprise, and the war of every 
man against his neighbour for a place in the 
market, for a higher price for his product or his 
labour.” {Collected Works, Russ, ed., VoL XXIIL 
p. 458.) 

And indeed the masses did not find it easy to ap- 
prehend the new, Socialiist morality. The victory of the 
proletariat and the poorest peasants at first encoun- 
tered the hostility of even the 'majority of the intel- 
ligentsia, not to speak of the classes which had been 
overthrown. Even the working class itself, and partic- 
ularly the peasantry, were unable to cast off at once 
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the habits, custom^ and usages that bad become in- 
grained by the age-old nicistery of the landlords and 
the bourgeoisie. Not every worker understood , that 
while living in capitalist society he had been a home- 
less proletarian who virtually had no fatherland, whose 
country treated him as a stepchild; that only ^ aft- 
er the October Revolution did he become converted 
from a dispossessed proletarian into a citizen of a 
great country, into an equal member of a multi-inil- 
lioned collective of builders of the Socialist State, 
became a co-owner of all the actual and potential 
wealth of the- country. 

Love, of work is one of the principal elements 
of Communist ethics. But it is only upon the victory 
of the working class that work — ^that indispensable 
condition of human life — ceasete to be a heavy and 
shameful burden and becomes a matter of honour 
and heroism. 

Before the revolution I once happened to attend a 
meeting of workers at which a discussion arose con- 
cerning the attitude one should adopt toward one’s 
work in a shop. Some were of the opinion that since 
we were working for capitalists there was no occa- 
teion particularly to exert oneself, that it was enough 
to do the minimum required by the boss or the fore- 
man. Others, however, objected to this notion. Their 
professional prid'e would not permit them to produce 
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goods of second-rate quality. They derived mor- 
al satisfaction from turning out first-class prod- 
ucts. 

This argument was, of course, purely theoretical 
in character. Everyone was well aware of the fact 
that any foreman or boss woulrl insist upon high 
quality of output, and would see that he got it. But 
could anyone conceive of such a question being, raised 
even theoretically after the victory of the Socialist 
revolution? Quite the contrary. General proletarian 
ethics make the unqualified diemand that only goods 
of excellent quality be produced. 

Needless to say, the apprehension of Socialist mo- 
rality progressed with considerably greater difficul- 
ty in the countryside. But this i!s quite natural. There 
private property habits had taken deeper root; there 
substantial differences in the forms of land owner- 
ship and land tillage existed. In some localities com- 
munity ownership of land, in others, indmdual house- 
holds or farmsteads prevailed. The local social con- 
ditions and ways of living introduced substantial 
differences in the moral complexion of these strata of 
the peasantry. 

And when the pivotal peasant question, that of 
collectivization, was placed upon the order of the 
day, the difficulties teeemed insurmountable to many 
people. It was not feasy for the peasant to embark 
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upon the unknown road of collective farminig, to 
start with the socialization of the means . of produc- 
tion. Not to mention the poor peasant, even the mid- 
dle peasant had little property : a horse and harness, 
primitive implements for tilling, ^uch as a wooden 
plough and a harrow. However, many a one at that 
time considered that the property he turned over to 
the kolkhoz was more than that turned over by others, 
that his contribution to collective-farm labour was 
greater than that of his neighbour. Besides, it .must 
also be borne in mind that every village, even the 
small one, had its kulak or Someone with kulak pro- 
pensities, and these people, sometimes overtly but 
more often covertly, waged a hitter struggle against 
collectivization, sought by every means in their pow- 
er to disintegrate the collective-farm community, 
and slandered the foremost, the active ones among the 
kolkhozniks. 

The kollchoz system was victorious in our country 
because of the prestige enjoyed by the Soviet State, 
the Party and Comrade Stalin. The peasantry wate 
convinced that the Soviet Government, the Party were 
seeking to effect a real improvement in the life of the 
peasants. The kolkhozniks took to the Socialist sys- 
tem, and became active builders of it. Parallel with 
the change in the economic foundations of the peas- 
ant economy in the direction of Socialism, a change 
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also began to take place in the psychology of the 
pea!sants, in their attitude towards the state, towards 
public, Socialist property, towards work; a change 
took place in their relations mth one a;iother. In a 
word, Socialist morality found fertile soil for its de- 
velopment among the peasants. 

In our country, in the U.S.S.R., labour—fro^m the 
simplest to the most skilled — in both city and country 
has acquired a profound content, has become inspired 
by the great idea of Socialism, has become the 
creative principle that regenerates people, trains them 
in the spirit of Commimist ethics. 

“Communism begins when the rank-and-file 
workers begin to display self-sacrificing concern 
that overcomes all obstacles for increasing the 
productivity of labour, for husbanding every pood 
of grain, coal, iron and other products, which 
do not accrue to the workers personally, or to 
their *close kith and kin,’ but to their ‘remote’ 
kith and kin, i. e., to society as a whole, to tens 
and hundreds of millions of people, organized 
first in a single Socialist State, and then in a 
Union of Soviet Republics.” (V. L Lenin, Select- 
ed Works, Two-vol. Eng. ed., Moscow, 1947, 
Vol. II, p. 497.) 

This widely known proposition laid down by Lenin 
speaks more eloquently than anything else of the pro- 
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found transformation effected in the views of people 
about work after the victory of the proletariat. And 
now we have every right to say that Socialist labour 
in our country, that Socialist emulation and the Stakh- 
anov movement have become unshakable principles 
of Communist morality, have become the standards 
of conidhjct of Soviet people. 

* 

On June 22, 1941, the German army invaded So- 
viet territory without declaration of war. 

For twenty-four years our entire people had been 
working with unremitting energy. At the same time, 
while straining every muscle and every nerve, it had 
been learning, learning, learning. In the struggle for 
the development of industry and agriculture, in the 
persistent concerted effort to raise the standards of gen- 
eral culture, science, technique and art, all the peo- 
ples of the Soviet Union were dtawn more closely 
together' and their bonds of kinsliip strengthened. 

This was excellently expressed in a message from 
the Uzbek people to the Uzbek fighting men: 

“Your people are the product of the Soviet 
Union. For twenty-five years Russians, Ukrain- 
ians, Byelorussians, Azerbaijanians, Georgians, 
Armenians, Tajiks, Turkmenians, Kazakhs and 
Kirghizians have worked together with you day 
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and night, building the great home we dwell in, 
our country, our culture. . . . 

“Now German bandits have broken into the 
home of your elder, Russian, brother, into the ho'me 
of your other brothers, the Byelorussians and 
Ukrainians. They bring in with them the brown 
plague, the gallows and the knout, starvation and 
death. . . . But the Russians’ home is also your 
home! ... For the Soviet Union is a family that 
lives in harmony, and although each member of it 
dwells in his own home, one single and indivis- 
ible household and econO'm)y unites them all.” 

It is said that in order to fight the enemy success- 
fully you must know him. The German fascists did 
not conceal their principles, their aims, or the “mor- 
al” complexion which they pictured as their ideal. 

Hitler told them : “We must obey our instincts alone. 
Let us return to our childhood, let us once more 
be naive. . . . We are anathematized ... as enemies of 
tho-ught. What of it, so we are. ... I thank my lucky 
star that I have been spared a scientific education. I 
can be free from numerous prejudices. I feel fine. . 
We shall raise a youth that will make the world 
shudder: a youth that is. incisive,- exacting and cruel. 
I want it to he like the cubs of savage beasts.” 

In a talk with Rauschning Hitler threw off all re- 
straint: “We shall be confronted with the duty of 
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diminishing the foreign population We must work 

out a technique for reducdng the foreign population. 
Who can contest my right to destroy millions of people 
of a lower race who multiply like insects?. . . First 
and foremost the number of Slavs mufet be out do-wn. 
The great fertility of the Slavic and Eastern peoples 
represents a great menace to the Nordic race. The 
hierarchy of the masters must subjugate the mass 
of the slavete.” 

Full of confidence of victory over the whole world, 
the Germans thought they would be able to scoff 
with impunity at mankind and with impunity wipe 
. out millions of people to please the ^‘German blond 
beast.” 

Guided, by these “principles” the German com- 
mand applies corresponding methods in its conduct 
of the war. In an adidress to its soldiers, printed in 
the form of a “handbook,” it is stated: 

“Do not forget to do the following: 

“1) Always think of the Fiihrer, morning, noon and night. 
Let no other thoughts disturb you; remember: he thinks and 
acts for you. You only have to do as you are told and fear 
nothing, for you, a German soldier, are invulnerable. No bul- 
let, no bayonet will touch you. You must have neither nerves 
nor heart nor pity — ^for you are made of German iron. Aft- 
er the war you will acquire a new soul and a clean heart — 
for your children, for Greater Germany. So now act with de- 
termination, without hesitation. 
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“2) You have neither heart nor nerves; in war they are 
of no avail. You must crush all pity and commiseration within 
you — ^kill every Russian, every Soviet person; do not hesi- 
tate if before you stands an old man or a woman, a boy or 
a girl — kill them and you will thereby save yourself from 
destruction; you will ensure the future of your family and 
gain eternal glory. 

“3) No force on earth can withstand the German onslaught. 
We shall bring the v/hole world to its knees. The Teuton is 
the absolute master of the world. You will decide the fates 
of England, Russia and America. You are a Teuton and must, 
as behooves a Teuton, destroy everything that is alive and 
opposes your progress; always think of what is lofty, of the 
Fiihrer, and you will conquer. No bullet or bayonet will get 
you. Tomorrow, the whole w'orld will lie at your feet”' 

Thousands of letters from German soldierSs and 
olficers, their notes and diaries, could be quoted. 
They are all alike; they all characterize the German 
as a rag-picker and grabber, a dullard ready to exe- 
cute the bloodiest tasks, an ignoramus stuffed with 
pride and self-conceit, who has gotten it into his head 
that he belongs to a “higher race.” 

Well, this army of soldliers whose heads had been 
crammed with hairbrained fascist ideas of “race supe- 
riority” and “geo-politics,” an outlook which in it- 
self excludes a human morality, rushed eastward, an- 
ticipating an easy victory. 

It must be said that the German command consid- 
ered victory over the U.S.S.R. assured not only be- 
cause of its overconfidence. This conviction wag also 
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fostered to a certain extent by the incessant camtpaign 
of slander condlucted for many year's by the anti-So- 
viet press abroad, which sought to discredit all our 
achievements and harped particularly on the allegedly 
low moral and political level of the Soviet people. 
Hence, at the beginning of the war foreign military 
experts one after another were busy calculating the 
time within which, in their opinion, the Soviet Union 
would be finally defeated. Now the whole world real- 
izes how gravely mistalcen all these so-called experts 
were. 

• Even when times were hardest our people were 
convinced of their final victory over Germany. This 
conviction was bafeed on our material possibilities, on 
the fact that a people that had worked for twenty-four 
years at establishing the Socialist State could not be 
vanquished so long as it possessed! armis. 

The war, indeed, has been a most severe test of the 
stability of our State, of its economic might, of the 
correctness of its political leadership and of the moral 
and political steadfastness of the people. It was the 
moral superiority of our army over the German fas- 
cist army that became one of the most important 
factors which have ensured our victory. This is quite 
evident now when the German fascist hordes, thor- 
oughly beaten and ejected from the confines of our 
country, stand at the brink of defeat. 
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On their accession to power the fascists declared: 
“Let them call us barbarians, we do not want cul- 
ture,” and forthwith they burned twenty million books. 

In our country the Bolshevik Party has attached 
immense importance to the cultural revolution. 

It would be difficult to calculate how much labour 
the Party and the Soviet Government have invested 
in the development of culture, the enlightenment of 
the popular masses, not to mention their daily solic- 
itude for the development of industry and agricul- 
ture andl the organization and equipment of a modem 
army. Foreign observers, with few exceptions, in es- 
timating the level of culture and knowledge in the 
Soviet Union, take pre-revolutionary standards as 
their gauge, and even if they allow for a rise of 
these standards during the years of Soviet power, 
they try to measure it in termls of the growth of 
culture in the bourgeois countries. Yet only a few 
figures on the development of cultural institutions 
in our country need be cited to convince anyone of 
the extraordinary extent of this development. 

As early as 1938-1939 the U.S.S.R. occupied first 
place in the world as regards attendance at schools 
of general education, its figure being twenty percent 
higher than that of Great Britain, Germany, France 
and Italy taken together, while attendance at its high- 
er educational institutions was forty percent above 
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that of the countries mentioned plus Japan. Before 
the outbreak of the war Leningrad alone had more 
university and oo-llege students than the whole of 
fascist Germany, 

At the beginning of 1939 the U.S.S.R. had 240,765 
libraries, comprising a total of 442,203,800 books. 
Compared with 1914 the number of its public li- 
braries had increased 6,2-fold, the Saltykov-Shchedrin 
Slate Public Library in Leningrad alone having 3.2 
times as many books as the Prussian State * Library 
in B'erlin. 

Our Socialist culture rests upon a principle that 
Lenin formulated as follows: 

^Tormerly, man’s entire intellect, hfe entire 
genius, created solely in order to give to some 
all the benefits of technique and culture and to 
deprive the otheiis of what is most essential — edu- 
cation and develotpment. Today all the miracles O'f 
technique, all the achievements of culture, will 
become the possession of the whole people, and 
henceforth the human intellect and genius will 
never again be turned into instruments of violence, 
into means of exploitation.” 

The Soviet Government has spared no means to 
bring the best products of the human mind within 
the reach of all the people. The works of Aristotle, 
Voltaire, Diderot, Helvetius, Holbach, Spinoza, Des- 
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cartes, Democritus, Feuerbach, Darwin, Newton, Ein- 
stein, Mendeleyev, Mechnikov, Pavlov and Timirya- 
zev were published in editions numbering tens and 
hundreds of thousands of copies. World classics like 
Byron, Balzac, Heine, Goethe, Hugo, Dickens, Zola, 
Maupassant, Remain Rolland, Cervantes, Anatole 
France, Shakespeare and Schiller were published in 
editions totalling millions. 

Russian classics, such as the works of Pushkin, 
Gogol, Griboyedov, Lermobtov, Herzen, Nekraso-v, 
Saltykoy-Shchedrin, Tolstoy, Chekhov, Gorky, and 
Mayakovsky, have already been published in tens of 
millions of copies. The Russian people have also ‘been 
introduced to the literary classics of the other peoples 
of the U.S.S.R., such as Shevchenko, Akhundov, Rust- 
’haveli, Ovanes Tumanyan and Sholem Alechem, while 
the non-Russian peoples of the U.S.S.R. have become 
acquainted with the treasure store of Russian and 
world literature. Here are some typical figures; 
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Under the Soviet system the works of barcfe, .poets 
and ballad narrators — Jamhul, Toktogul Satylganov, 
Suleiman Stalsky, Gamzat Tsadassy, Fekla Bezzubova 
and Marfa Kryukova — have been widely published. 

Our theatre rightly occupies a leading place not 
only in Soviet culture but also in world culture. Like 
the Soviet Union it is multinational. Whereas be- 
fore the revolution the theatre art of many of our 
nationalities was only in an embryonic stage, it has 
been given all-sided development under the Soviet 
system and has come to hold a place of honour in tlie 
various national cultures. Thus, in Armenia, Turk- 
menistan, Tajikistan and Kirghizia there w^ere no 
professional theatres; now Armenia has 27 theatres, 
Tajikistan 23, Kirghizia 21, and Turkmenia 11. The 
Ukraine possessed only 35 theatres before the revolu- 
tion; in 1940 it had 125. Georgia had 3 theatres 
and now it has 49; Uzbekistan had. 1 theato, 
now 49. 

Even the smallest nationalities which under the 
tsar had no written language of their own, can each 
now boast of several theatres of their o^vn, which 
serve as a basis for the development of their na- 
tional art. 

Clubs, cinemias and museums have vastly multi- 
plied in number in the Soviet Union. At the beginning 
of 1939 the number of clubs exceeded the 100,000 
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mark, 41,000 of them belonging to kolkhozes. The 
number of cinema installations in the U.S.S.R. showed 
a 21.9-fold increase in 1939 as compared with 
1915. In general the cinema, one of the forms of art 
most popular among the masses, developed here 
only in Soviet times. 

Before the outbreak of the present war our country 
had 794 museums, whereas before the revolution there 
were hardly more than a few idbzen of them, and 
these were located almost exclusively in St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow. Only a few of the other big cities, 
such as Kiev, Kharkov, and Tiflis, had museums of 
their own, and these were small ones. Today , almost 
all the capitals of our republics have their own 
art galleries and there is literally not a single re- 
gional centre that does not have its own imuseum 
containing samples of the wealth of the given ter- 
ritory or region, including the works of local 
artists. 

Moreover, every city where some famous writer, 
musician or artist was born or lived, takes pride in 
collecting all imementos pertaininof to his life and work 
and in setting up a museum in his honour. These are 
regularly visited not only by the local population, but 
also by people from other localities. Thus, for ex- 
ample, a miuseum in memory of Chekhov has been 
founded not only in Taganrog, the great Russian writ- 
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er’s native town, but also in Yalta, where he spent the 
last years of his life. The urge to set up museums is so 
great that the process of setting them up has not 
stopped even now, during the difficult war period. 
Our press frequently carries notices of the opening 
of museums in various parts of our country. Quite 
recently a literature branch of the State Museum 
was organized in Kazan. The Khorezm Regional Mu- 
seum is arranging an exposition in the Mauretanian 
Palace of the city of Khiva showing new historical 
materials pertaining to ancient Khorezm. 

a: * m 

This is the fouith year of the war. The fighting 
ha!s now been carried into German territory. Today 
the Germans are feeling the effect of the war tmore 
palpably, more concretely, on their own skin, al- 
though, of course, the invasion of the Allied armies 
does not bring with it that regime of plunder and 
violence which the Hitlerites instituted in the countries 
occupied by them, particularly in the U.S.S.R. In 
our villages and towns they dealt most savagely 
with the civilian population. The whole Georman ar- 
my, from front commander to private, engaged in 
looting; all Germans, from Hitler tO' the rank and 
filer, tortured and murdered). 
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At the beginning of the war Soviet people expe- 
rienced a sort of indecision, did not know how and 
wherewith to fight the gang of murderers and robbers 
which had invaded the country. Many were astounded 
by the barbarian incursion from “cultured” Europe 
which in no way harmonized with their conceptions 
of that continent. 

Comrade Stalin in his broadcast of July 3, 1941, 
pointed out that the war with fascist Germany cannot 
.be considered a war between two armies, and issued 
a call to start a great war of the whole of the people 
against the fascist invaders. In this call the people 
found a concrete form for their struggle against the 
enemy, preferring to die with arms in hand rather 
than become forever slaves in the fascist menagerie. 
Only then did the rest of the world see — for it was 
impossible not to see — and realize — ^for it was impos- 
sible not to realize — ^the fortitude of the Soviet peo- 
ple, the high moral and political plane upon which 
they stood. 

Indeed, how could one fail to acknowledge the her- 
oism of OUT army, how not acknowledge the gigantic 
work and the wholehearted devotion to their Soviet 
homeland displayed by our whole people during the 
country’s gravest moments! 

Our working class manifested such self-sacrifice 
in surmounting wartime difficulti'es, such persistence 
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in acquiring professional skill, such political con- 
sciousness and labour discipline as will hardly find a 
parallel anywhere in the world. Comrade Stalin high- 
ly appraised this labour heroism when he said: 

“Just as the Red Army gained a military victo- 
ry over the fascist troops in a long and severe 
struggle, fighting single-handed, so the working 
people in the Soviet rear gained an economic vic- 
tory over the enemy in single combat against Hit- 
ler Germany and her accomplices.” 

How idifiicu'lt were the conditions under which the 
factories evacuated from enemy-occupied territory 
had to restart work is common knowledge. People 
had to build factories and dwellings and at the 
same time organize the resumption of , production, 
at new locations and under absolutely abnormal 
conditions. And they did this job. For days on 
end the workers did not leave their factories when 
it was a question of urgent production for the 
front. 

And all these incredible difficulties notwithstand- 
ing, the work of new construction proceeded and is 
still proceeding without a break. 

Our workers are displaying great heroism in the 
liberated districts where they are rdiabilitating the 
industry destroyed by the Germans. 
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In a letter to Comrade Stalin the miners of Stalino 
Region spoke of the conditions in w'hich they 
have to restore the production of coal: 

“Immediately after the place was liberated we pro- 
ceeded to restore the wrecked pits. People undertook 
this work as if they were going into battle. Danger 
threatened the miners not infrequently. For instance, 
the Smolyanka Pit No. 1-2 of the Kuibyshev Coal 
Trust had been mined by the Germans who, after 
blowing up the shaft, had tightly bottled it up. But 
people worked day and night at the risk of being 
buried under the debris any moment and cleared a 
passage to the pit metre by metre. The oldest tim- 
bermen were in charge of this selfless work, inspiring 
the miners by their fearlessness and daring. On the 
third day they had cleared the shaft. Then the strug- 
gle entered a new stage. Defying all danger, blasters 
extracted from the pit over three hundred kilograms 
of dynamite whicli had been placed there by the Ger- 
mans. Up to their belts in ice-cold water, volunteer 
miners raised the flooded madhinery. 

“In the Kaganovich Pit of the Makeyevka Coal 
Trufet the Germans set a coal seam on fire. Fearless 
miners went below ground to fight the flames. The 
contest lasted three days and three nights. Finally 
the fire was extinguished, the pit restored and produc- 
tion resumed. 
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“At the Kalinin Pit of the Artyom Coal Trust 
young mechanics worked in ice-cold water in order 
to take a pump apart, and salvaged it from the flood- 
ed mine. 

“In the Dimitrov Pit No. 5-6 of the Budyonny 
Coal Trust workers dragged huge boilers by hand 
for fifteen kilometres.” 

And this process of rehabilitation of industry and 
also agriculture is (going on in all the liberated re- 
gions. 

Our kolkliozniks have also evinced a high degree 
of civic consciousness.* The number of able-bodied 
male (inhabitants in the countryside is considerably 
smaller than it was before the war. The brunt of 
agricultural work must now be performed by the 
womenfolk, the kolkhoz women. And they are making 
a splendid job of it. For the fourth year now the kol- 
khozes are satisfactorily supplying the Red Army 
and the cities with foodstuffs, and industry with raw 
materials. There are practically no kolkhozes which 
do not consider it their moral duty to deliver part of 
their produce over and above the fixed deliveries to 
the state, to the Red Army Fund. 

One might ask: what has civic consciousness, moral 
duty, etc., to do with this? It must not be forgotten 
that today the kolkhozes frequently lack not only 
mechanical but also animal traction power, and it 
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is only by great exertion of physical eiFort on the 
part of the koUdiozniks, only by dint of their deter- 
mination to id'efeat the enemy at any cost, that the 
farm work can be done in time and a crop obtained. 
Examples of such high civic eonscioulsness at work 
have been displayed in thousands of instances. 

On the “Five-Year-Plan in Four Years” Kolklioz, 
Kolomna District, Moscow Region, Tamara fCrutova’s 
team carefully tilled its two-hectare section of the 
potato field, finished, every process of work on time, 
but was threatened by crop failure on account of 
the July drought. Thereupon the girls under the 
direction of their team leader looked for a remedy 
and found an old fire engine in the farmyard, repaired 
it and set to work. As a result Krutova’s team 
picked eighty-three tons of potatoes from each hec- 
tare. 

Somewhere along the Tashkent railway a “bot- 
tleneck” had to be attended to. Tens of thousands of 
kolkhozniks came out to work along the line and in 
twelve to fifteen days doubletracked it and built the 
necessary sidings and junctions. 

During this war our intelligentsia too have dis' 
played creative initiative and patriotic activity in un' 
precedented measure. Everywhere, from the Academy 
of Sci'ences with its research institutes down to the 
engineer in the sho-p or in the mine, -down to each 
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prospecting party, creative activity is going on with- 
out interruption. Soviet teachers, doctors, agrono- 
mists, artists, actors and writers gave their all for 
vi'ctory, and the results of their labours have been 
fittingly appraised by Comriade Stalin in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“Our intellectuals are boldly pursuing the path 
of technical and cultural innovation, are success- 
fully promoting modern science and are creative- 
ly utilizing its achievements for the production 
of armaments for the Red Army. By their con- 
structive efforts the Soviet intellectuals have made 
an invaluable contribution to the cause of de- 
feating the enemy.” 

Of great importance also is the part played by 
the youth, especially the girls, in industry, agricul- 
ture, transport, and the various offices and institu- 
tions. In war time they have to shoulder the brunt 
of the work. And our youth, reared by the Leninist 
Komsomol, has fully justified the trust the Party 
placed in it. There is no branch of industry in which 
our young men and women, organized in youth bri- 
gades, have not performed their patriotic duty, rais- 
ing labour productivity, i<eJeasiing skilled workers 
for other branches of industry and rationalizing 
prodtiction processes. Let me cite a few examples to 
illustrate this point. 
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At factory No. 45 of the People’s Commissariat 
of the Aircraft Industry, Orlova, a girl operating a 
milling machine, suggested using one universal jig 
instead of four jigs for drilling, which would make 
it possible to perform four operations in one. She 
cut down milling time to one-third. A turner named 
Turin proposed transferring the drawing of parts 
from the drawing bench to the turner’s bench. The 
adoption of this suggestion cut down the turning time 
seventy-five per cent. 

Nor do the rural youth lag behind their comrades 
m the towns. By October 1944 twenty thousand youth 
tractor brigades numbering over two hundred thou- 
sand tractor drivers were involved in the emula- 
tion movement. High-cr, op-yield youth teams com!- 
prised almost four hund'red thousand young kol- 
khozniks. 

A typical example is the work of the team led by 
Zoya Shegeda, Buturlinovka District, Voronezh Re- 
gion. Before the war Zoya attended school. When 
the war broke out and her father went to the front, 
she decided to work in the local kolkhoz. She was 
soon put in charge of a team which was assigned 
fifteen hectares of land to till. During die entire 
winter, spring and summer of 1943, Zoya Shegeda 
and her team mates worked diligently, studied and 
applied advanced scientific farming methods to en- 
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sure a big crop. In lie autumn of 1943 their hard 
work was rewarded by a crop that was unheard-of 
in those parts — one hundred and eighty poods of 
millet per hectare. 

The intensive effort of the Soviet youth can be ob- 
served everywhere and at all times; it is evidence of the 
fact that our young generation has greatly matured 
politically and morally during the stern period of 
the wiar. Much of the credit for this is due the Leninist 
Komsomol which has succeeded in instilling in the 
youth the ideas of the Bolshevik Party, its traditions, 
its boundless love of its country and its people. 

* 

Although all that has been said about the workers, 
kolkhozniks, the intelligentsia and the youth applies 
in equal measure to women as well as men, the out- 
standing part played by women during this war should 
be given special mention. Perhaps nowhere in ’ the lit- 
erature of other countries is woman assigned such 
a place of honour as in Russian classical literature. 
How numerous are the women in the literature and' 
history of our country who have been exemplary in 
the lofty morale they have displayed! Yet everything 
that has gone before pales into insignificance when 
compared with the grand epiq of the present war; 
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with the heroism and readiness for sacrifiee of Soviet 
women, their civic valour, fortitude in bereavement 
and enthusiasm in struggle manifested with a force 
and, one might say, majesty, never witnessed in the 
past. 

Komsomol member Zoya Kosmodemyanskaya, 
a girl-partisan, attained the summit of patriotism and 
moral grandeur. She imbibed, as it were, all the finest 
emotions that have moved our people in the course 
of their historical development. She vras indeed a 
daughter not only of the Russian but of the whole 
Soviet people, a daughter of the Leninist Kotosomol. 
Fascism resorted to barbaric cruelty in the hope of 
degrading Soviet w^omen, breaking their morale; but 
in tliis it failed utterly. Zoya’s moral stamina and that 
of the other Soviet w^omen triumphed over fascist 
brutality. 

Zoya Kosmodemyanskaya, a Hero of the Soviet 
Union was, of course, an outstanding girl. Yet she 
was typical of the girls of our country, for readiness 
to do and dare has always been, and continues to he, 
characteristic of the majority of Soviet women. The 
living reality of today is yielding thousands of ex- 
amples of the bravery, devotion and love of country 
being displayed so abundantly by our womankind 
during ihe Patriotic War, Here are some cases in 
point; 
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Olga Tikhomirova acted as scout and nurse ixi one 
of the Vitebsk partisan detadhments. Again and again 
this fearless girl risked her life to save her comrades. 
During an engagement in the Shalbovo forest the 
commander of her group was wounded. After dress- 
ing his wound Olga personally led the partisans in 
an attack upon the enemy strongpoints. A shell splin- 
ter tore off her right hand. Comrades bandaged 'her 
wound, after which Olga continued to advance. An- 
other shell hit her and mangled both her legs. She 
perished, but to her dying breath continued to hearten 
her comrades. 

A dynamiter in a partisan detachment named Vera 
Lesovaya inflicted great damage on the Gerlmans. Her 
military record iincliuded (the derailment of tHies 
enemy trains and the blowing up of numerous mo- 
tor trucks. Wounded in tlie leg, Vera fell into the 
hands of the Germans. In order to extort information 
from her concerning the partisan detachment, the Ger- 
mans lit a fire on her bosom. But even this inhuman 
torture could not wring a single word from her. 
She died without having betrayed anything to the 
enemy. 

Junior Lieutenant Maria Batrakova, Hero of the 
Soviet Union, took part in the defence of Leningrad 
and Stalingrad. In August 1943, she volunteered 
to participate with a company of tank-borne tommy 
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gunners in an assault on enemy positions. When the 
officer in coimniand of the operation was disabled 
she promptly took his place. The German trenches 
were taken. A month later, while forcing the Moloch- 
naya River, Maria once more led a group of men, 
who had lost their commander, in an attack against 
enemy tanks. Under the command of this intrepid 
girl the Soviet fighting men fought for one hun- 
dred and twenty hours, repulsing fifty-three enemy 
counter-attacks. 

Guards Lieutenant Yekaterina Budanova, a fighter 
pilot, sighted twelve German bombers on their way 
to loose their loads on one of our trains. The dar- 
ing flyer cut into the thick of the enemy forma- 
tion. The Germans lost their heads and jettisoned 
their bombs in the steppe, but on seeing that they were 
dealing with a lone fighter they counter-attacked. 
Yekaterina stood her ground, brought one bomber 
down and forced the rest to turn tail. She has 
shot down twenty German planes herself. 

The whole country knows the story of how Oleg 
Koshevoi’s mother, Yelena Nikolayevna Kosheva- 
ya — ^well knowing what lay in store for her son 
and his companions if they were caught at their 
underground work — sheltered these Komsomol heroes 
of Krasnodon and helped them as best she 
could. 
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It is life in the Soviet land that has enabled our 
women* to rise to such heights of moral steadfast- 
ness. Their glorious deeds, the high degree of patriot- 
ism they have displayed in this Patriotic War, t\dll 
no doubt be a source of inspiration to great writers, 
sculptors and painters, and our Soviet heroines will 
be worthily immiortalized in art and letters. 

;i: 

Partisan struggle must be considered a manifesta- 
tion of the magnificent initiative displayed by our 
people in the defence of their homeland and safe- 
guarding their freedom against enslavers. 

On July 3, 1941, Comrade Stalin’s call to parti- 
san warfare resounded throughout the land. This 
was the clearest indication of the close connection 
between the Soviet Government and the people. As the 
leader of the people and 'Supreme Commander-in- 
Chief of all the armed forces of the Union, and also 
as a statesman, Comrade Stalini realized more than 
anyone else the necessity and importance of this ap- 
peal. For the people, if we picture it as one person, 
was nervously shifting from one foot to the other, 
undecided as to what specific practical steps should 
be taken in defence of the country by those who 
had not been called to the colours. Comrade Stalin’s 
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appeal showed the way out, opened the floodgates 
of popular passion, indicated how the "energies 
of tihe people co-uld be applied in partisan war- 
fare. ; ' 

Leader of the people — ^how great is the purport 
of these words! They imply not only guidance of 
the people, of the army; they express as well the 
unity of leader and people, the community of feel- 
ings and purpose. This explains why Comjrade^Stalin’s 
appeals and directives are so effective. Our partisan 
movement developed into a struggle of the whole 
of the people, a struggle w'hich grew with every 
month. In this movement our Party played a tremen- 
dous part. The Communists became the initiators and 
organizers of the first groups of partisans. Much of 
the success they achieved must be credited to the 
centralized and purposeful leadership given to the 
partisan movement. 

Our people had recourse to partisan warfare even 
before this war as a means of defending the country 
from its enemies. Denis Davydov, the well-known 
partisan, wrote as follows on the basis of the expe- 
rience of the war of 1812 : 

“Vast is our mother Russia! Her abundant 
resources have cost dearly the many nations who 
have assailed her honour and existence; hut they 
do not yet know all the strata of lava lying 
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beneath her. . . . Russia has not yet risen to her 
full ‘gigantic stature and woe betide the foe if 
she ever does!” 

And, indeed, never before in its age-old history 
has the partisan movement been such a mass move- 
ment, such a nationwide movement, and for that 
reason never was the partisan struggle so well organ- 
ized and so all-embracing as in this war. A highly 
characteristic feature is the considerable extent to 
which the Soviet intelligentsia have participated in the 
partisan struggle. How effective this participation 
has been may be gauged if only from the example 
of the fight put up by the partisan imit named 
after the Ignatov Brothers from Krasnodar, the 
Kuban. 

In bis Partisans Diary, P. K. Ignatov (Batya), 
the oomimander of this detachment, relates that his 
unit consisted in the main of professionals with tech- 
nical training — engineers, directors of factories, econ- 
omists, and scientific workers. They were all city 
people, more likely than not people accustomed to 
what is called “paper work.” But in their patriotic 
fervour they exchanged their comfortable, ' customary 
city life for the unaccustomed and difficult life, full 
of hardship and danger, of partisans operating in 
the mountains. They might have all evacuated and 
choisen defence jiobs in the rear. However, under 
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the circumstances they considered they could do more 
effective work by employing their energy fn direct 
combat with the hated enemy. 

The results they achieved in a half a year were 
astounding: this small detachment derailed one hun- 
dred and fifty-five railway cars loaded with muni- 
tions and equipment (tanks, gunis, etc.), or with 
enemy troops, blew up eight bridges, destroyed scores 
of tan'ks, tankettes and heavy guns, more than a hun- 
dred smaller guns and mortars, killed about two thou- 
sand enemy soldiers and officers and seriously 
wounded over two thousand five hundred. During this 
period the Ignatov unit lost only five men killed and 
two seriously wounded. 

In actual fact, the results accomplished by this 
partisan unit were considerably greater, if we take 
account of the fact that a sort of “sapper and sa- 
boteur university” was organized in the detachment 
to train sappers and saboteurs for neighbouring par- 
tisan detachments, who kept their own scores of 
losses inflicted upon the enemy. 

The efficiency of the Ignatov detachment is to a 
large degree due to the high technical training of the 
engineers, technicians and workers among its person- 
nel. This made it possible not only to organize well 
the partisan group itself, but also to direct its blows 
against the enemy according to plan, scientifically, 
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so to speak. The Ignatov men devoted everything — 
tiot onlf their fervour, but also their great skill and 
knowledge, their diversified training, their intellect — 
to selfless service to their country. 

All the nationalities of the Soviet Union took part 
in the partisan movement, and especially, for 
reasons readily understood, the Ukrainians and the 
Byelorussians. Volumes have been, are being, and 
will be written in the future about the exploits of 
the partisan fighters. We shall cite here by way of 
illustration only a few examples. 

Far in the rear of the enemy the Byelorussians 
won back entire districts which were called “Partisan 
Territory’’ and where the German invaders dared not 
show their noses. The partisans also controlled other 
districts, preventing the occupationists from shipping 
out grain and other products. This was the case in 
Baranovichi Region, where the popular avengers wiped 
out more than thirty thousand Hitlerite scoundrels 
by train wrecks and ambuscades, and in open battle. 

In the autumn of 1943 the Germans decided to 
wipe out the partisan brigade operating in Lyuban 
District, Minsk Regiopi. Sevysral German divisions 
armed to the teeth, equipped with tanks and aircraft, 
surrounded the forest where the brigade was in hid- 
ing. By superhuman effort it managed to fight its 
way out of the encirclement. Thanks to the skill of 
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its commander Shashura, and despite the boggy terrain 
and the constant fire and bombardment" of the 
enemy 'which made it impolssible even to stop and 
pick up the wounded, the partisans managed to extri- 
cate themselves. Shashura fell, seriously wounded. 
The partisans placed him upon an improvised stretcher 
and carried him along, but they could do so only 
by walking upright. Stretcher-bearers fell one after 
another, six of them were killed. Yet each timie a new 
man instantly took the place of the fallen and the 
wounded commander reached safety together with his 
force. 

The partisan movement assumed many different 
forms. P. M. Buiko, a professor at the Kiev Medi- 
cal Institute, volunteered for the front during the 
first days of the war, was captured and escaped. Burn- 
ing with hatred for the (^nnan invaders, he engaged 
in underground work on German-controlled territory. 
Having secured a position as physician in the 
Fastov district hospital, Buiko arranged for the 
treatment of wounded Red Army men and com- 
manders. He saved a thousand of the local youth 
from deportation to Germany, established contacts 
with the partiisans and sent people to them. When 
his activity was discovered, he escaped (in June 1943) 
to the partisans. Finally the Germans succeeded in 
capturing Buiko. They poured gasolene over him and 
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turned him into a Luming torch. The name of this 
valiant Soviet patriot, this splendid representative of 
our intelligentsia, will never be forgotten. 

The partisan struggle, in which all the national- 
ities inhabiting German-invaded Soviet territory took 
part, clearly demonstrated to foreign countries that 
the Soviet system is rooted in the people; it demon- 
strated the love felt for it by the entire people, their 
firm resolve to fight for its preservation, for the in- 
dependence of the Land of Soviets. There can be 
no more convincing proof of the moral and political 
unity of the peoples of the Soviet Unio-n. 

❖ ^ ^ 

While war in general is a test of the material re- 
sources of a country and its moral fibre, the present 
war has demanded of the people a really unprece- 
dented expenditure of material forces as well as the 
greatest possible moral staonina. Military authorities 
likewise consider moral stamina one of the most im- 
portant factors of victory. 

In this regard the opinion of General M. 1. Drago- 
mirov is of interest: 

“Success in battle requires of military men 
very much moral energy, doggedness and moral 
flexibility; the energy which permits of no doubt 
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of success even when the situation appears hopeless; 
the doggedness which gives one the strength not to 
recede from the set goal; the flexibility which, when 
circumstances change, is capable in one instant of 
changing the means of achieving the set goaL” 
{Textbook on Tactics, 1906, Part I, p. 3.) 

“Victory will be achieved by the army whose 
soldiers are imbued with the determiniation to 
achieve it, even at the cost of their own lives, 
for only he can be victorious, i. e., bring about 
the doom of another, who is capable of going to 
his doom himself.” {Ibid., Part II, pp. 10-11.) 

The same idea as we understand it today is expressed 
in the clear-cut motto: contempt for death. But we 
do not invest this motto with any mystical roman- 
ticism, any idea of a high pitch of nervous tension in 
the individual, a desire to die gloriously, We do not 
look upon idleath as an end in itself, as something 
lofty, superhuman in itself. From our point of view 
death is the heaviest blow that can strike a man. 

Perhaps nowhere is the desire to live as great as 
in the Land of Soviets. And it is precisely this love 
of life in the Land of Soviets, in the midst of the 
Soviet people, that, when this life is endangered, 
when a life-.and-death stnuggle is being VTiaged to 
preserve it, causes the citizen of the Land of 
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Soviets to lose his fear of death; his desire to pre- 
serve theiife of the Soviet people and thereby preserve 
his own life forever, as it were, overpowers his 
fear. It is no accident that the Communist goes to 
the scaiGfold with proudly uplifted head and hurls at 
the enemy the words, arising from a profound faith: 
shall die, but our cause will live on forever.” At 
such a time the individual merges completely wiih the 
collective, whose interests he holds higher than any- 
thing else and considers stronger than death. This 
mentality makes Soviet people indomitable fighters. 
Let us recall the valiant feats of the twenty-eight 
Panfilov Guardsmen who engaged in single combat 
dozens of fascist tanks; of Red Army man Matro- 
sov who blocked the embrasure of a German pillbox 
with bis ov/n body; of Kamal Pulalov, who hurled 
himself with a bunch of hand grenades under a tank at 
the head of a German column during the defence of die 
approaches to Stalingrad; of Tuicha Erjighitov, who 
flung himself on the muzzle of a German machine 
gun. What is particularly important here is that these 
are not isolated cases of heroism hut have been re- 
peated again and again in the course of the war by 
• our fighting men and officers. 

Even during our greatest adversity, when our army 
had to withdraw, firm confidence of our victory pre- 
vailed in its ranks. The Red Army men and command- 
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ers confidently told the population remaining l>ehind: 

shall return, we shall come back.” And Qiis con- 
viction was based not only on material premises but 
also on the moral stamina of our people, on their 
faith in the justice of our cause. No one could think 
for a moment that there was any force in the world 
strong enough to deprive our people of Soviet pow- 
er. And this feeling which has gripped the masses 
has become a material force which in the West is re- 
garded as a miracle. We, however, deem ithis convic- 
tion to be the truest measure of the strength of Soviet 
power. I 

Love of country is inherent in all nations, but the 
same cannot be said of .all armies. The renowned 
Brandenburgian army of Frederick II did not love its 
people and was not loved by them. The army and the 
people were alien to each other. This army was mere- 
ly the instrument of the Prussian king’s plans of con- 
quest, it served only to consolidate his power over his 
subjects. 

Frederick’s principles and his methods of organiz- 
ing and training an army are matters of the distant 
past, but up to recent times all European govern- 
ments considered them the military ideal and strove 
to model their armies on Frederick’s. Naturally time 
and progress introduced corrections and greatly lim- 
ited such desire. Nevertheless the discipline of the 
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stick, the barrack regime, isolation from the outside 
world, tSe ban on politics and progressive literature, 
in a word, all measures isolating the army from the 
people and the people from the army, are applied to 
this day. And the foremost among all foreign coun- 
tries in this respect is Germany, where the cult of ruth- 
less discipline of the stick still flourishes. They even 
have a special preserve there (Prussia) which is 
carefully guarded from the people and kept for a 
special breed of men whose sole aim in life is war. 

However much the Russian tsars tried to transplant 
the Prussian military system in the Russian army, 
they never quite succeeded. The Russians are made of 
different stuff from the Germans. Hence the saying: 
^‘What is good for the Russian is death for the Ger- 
man.” But the Russian army too was kept apart from 
the people by the tsarist government, and it was not 
patriotic in our sense of the word. All the same it 
always had a stratum that produced sincere patri- 
ots and talented generals who faithfully served 
their country and despite pressure froam ^above im- 
proved the real fighting qualities of flie army and 
raised its prestige on the battlefield. 

The Soviet army is a special kind of army, unlike 
the former Russian army and unlike all other Eu- 
ropean armies. Its personnel is truly of the people. 
The fighting men and commanders of the Red Army 
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are liomogenieous as regards class, somel;|iing that 
cannot be said of any other contemporary^ army. Our 
army is bound to the people by countless ties in 
private and public life. 

The social ties between the people and the army find 
expression in our country in a system of patronage 
of civilian establishments over army units, in perform- 
ances given in army units by amateur art circles and 
in diverse other ways. The Party and its lofty ideas 
spiritually unite Aie army and the people. Our Red 
Army men and commanders are not only interested in the 
life going on in iheir native localities, not only give 
thought to all that is going on in their home tO'Wns 
and villages, but actually participate as far as pos- 
sible in local affairs, and in the overwhelming ma- 
jority of cases do so fruitfully. The army has, and 
cannot fail to have, a strong love for its native land 
of whose warm affection it is ever conscious. 

The friendship of the peoples of our country rests 
upon the firm foundation of the community of their 
interests. ^It is but natural that this friendship 
should be strongly felt in the army, too. This friend- 
ship is, of course, unlike the tie that links the German 
soldiers and their officers, for their “friendship” is 
based upon brigandage. There, when the boss of a 
notorious gang sallies forth on some risky venture, 
he takes along the heads of smaller bands but looks 
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upon this bandit small fry with contempt. It was 
precisely such relations that linked the German army 
with the armies of Germany's satellites at the time of 
the predatory attaek upon the U.S.S.R. This “friend- 
ship” was unmoral and hence unstable, of which the 
disintegration of the fascist block olFers splendid proof. 
Nor is this surprising, for the fascist race theory is 
a flat negation of all friendship of peoples, and Ger- 
miany’s entire policy is built upon this race theory. 

The true friendship of the peoples of the Soviet 
Union, constantly nurtured in peacetime, has burgeoned 
forth magnificently during the war years and Las 
caused not only our enemies but also our friends 
abroad to marvel. This friendship has become steeled 
in the severe trials of the war. Naturally it is felt 
particularly keenly at the front, where constant dan- 
ger stalks the fighting man and he consequently must 
be able to place complete trust in the comrade stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder with him. The front is the 
touchstone lhat, among a host of other human emo- 
tions, tests loyalty and friendship. The peoples of the 
Soviet Union have stooid! this test not only in concert- 
ed work in the rear but also in the conduct of their 
sons in the forward lines at the front. And it could 
not be otherwise. Our army is a fraternal family 
whore to aid one’s corqrade is a self-imposed duty. 
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Almost every war despatch published in our press 
contains examples of such fraternal assistance. 

During lulls in the fighting this friendship bright- 
ens life at the front. A young Kazakh will read a 
letter from his wife announcing the birth of a son, 
and he and his comrades in the squad hold a serious 
discussion as to what name to give the child. Or a 
Siberian will receive in his mail a description of life 
on his kolkhoz at home, of the crop and similar 
questions. These topics are of interest to all the 
men at the front, ev^ to those who hail from 
the cities, and are bound to become the subject of 
general discussion. In brief, there is always an end- 
less number of themes of general interest for dis- 
cussion. 

In our country neither the colour of one’s skin 
nor one’s nationality has anything to do with ad- 
vancement in service or promotions in rank. The 
only criterion is one’s ability and combat record. 
This is so not merely formally, in pursuance of the 
law, so to speak, but is facilitated by the outlook of 
the Red Army men and officers. Hence the army’s 
high morale. And the personal friendship that devel- 
ops on this basis lasts long even between people who 
live far apart from each other. 

Hatred of the enemy has deeply penneated our ar- 
my. The Qermans themselves have helped to bring 
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this about. For there is pierhaps not a single unit in 
the whole of our army witliout somebody who has 
suiBfered from the brigandage of the Germans, whose 
wife, children ox aged parents have been murdered, 
or whose sister has been driven off into German bond- 
age, not to mention the plunder of his property and 
the burning of his home. 

Today w^'hen Germany is being pressed ever clos- 
er to the wall by the allied armies and the war has 
been carried into her territory, the German propa- 
gandists shed crocodile tears and complain that war 
is becoming ever more cruel, that the old spirit of 
chivalry has died out in the armies. Such propagan- 
da is evidently intended for the credulous in the al- 
lied countries. The cutihroats who directly or indirect- 
ly have wiped out tens of millions of people now 
appeal to sentiments of chivalry when the hour of 
retribution has come. 

To us hatred of the fascist fiends is a sacred ha- 
tred. But one American journalist, while in general 
commenting favourably on Ilya Ehrenburg’s War, 
has remarked that the hook loses in value because it 
is full of hatred for the Germans. This opinion is not 
an accidental one. In America as well as in Western 
Euroipe there is a considerable stratum 'of people 
w^ho avoid calling things by their names and display 
no great passion in the struggle against fascism. They 
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claim that moderation is more effective and that any- 
how hatred is incom,‘patibIe with man’s nothler senti- 
ments. This, of course, is absolutely contrary to fact. 

’Foireign critics have justly considered Russian fine 
literature to be great and the most human of all. 
Thus Aleksander Bruckner, the Polish authority on 
belles-lettres, wrote in the preface of his History of 
Russian Literature: 

“Russian literature is the youngest in the 
world. ... Its youth is compensated for by its 
fertility and orginality, its high moral value, its 
propagation of humanity and' altruism, its keen 
wit and penetrating analysis of the human soul 
and life’s observations, its frankness and veracity, 
its democratic spirit. It creates a profound im- 
pression because of the significant place it has won 
for itself in its own country, a point Wher<ein it 
far surpasses the other literatures of the world. . . . 
It has become a rostrum from which goodness, 
beauty, freedom and humanity are stoutly defend- 
ed; it has become the only voice of the social 
conscience. . . .” 

However, running through our literature, through 
the works of our best masters of the written word, 
is hatred of evil as the noblest of emotions and one 
of the most active instruments for combating the ene- 
mies of mankind. 
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Gorb^atav’s novel The Unbowed gives a remark- 
ably fine description of the hatred felt for the Germans. 
Olid man Taras will not entertain the thought of the 
Germans escaping unpunished after all the evil they 
have done to people. He does all in his power to take 
revenge on the enemies. When the Germans are leav- 
ing the town he runs down the street, knocking with 
his stick against the shutters and shouting: 

“‘Come on out, everybody! Come on, the Germans are 
leaving! Don’t let them get away!. Come on out, men, all of 
you!’ 

“A crowd was gathering around him. 

“‘Let them go!’ someone in the throng shouted. ‘"We didn’t 
ask them to come. The devil take them, and thank the Lord 
for our deliverance!’ 

“ ‘What do you want, Taras?’ 

“ ‘We mustn’t allow the Germans to get out of here,’ he 
shouted. ‘We ought to kill them on the spot!’. 

“ ‘They’ll he killed off without us, Taras. . , . We’re not 
the army. It’s none of our business.’ 

‘“What do you mean — ^none of our business?’ roared Ta- 
ras. ‘Whose then is it? If the Germans leave with a whole 
skin they’ll show up again to trample us in the mud and to 
hang our children. Don’t let them get away! I want to see 
them dead and buried; that’s what I want!’ 

“He dashed off toward the city, swinging his stick, Lyon- 
ka at his side. Already workers could be seen running from 
every direction. Many had arms; the Lord knows where they 
got them. . , 1 
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“ ‘Too bad I haven’t got a gun,’ Taras exclaimed bitterly 
as he ran. ‘Too bad about that, Lyonka!’ 

“And he raised his knotty old man’s cane high above his 
head. He was a fear-inspiring figure, formidable with his cane 
in his hands, grey-haired, without a cap, ruddy from the glow 
of the burning city. . . 


We have indicated the sources from which Soviet 
morality develops. They reach far back into the his- 
torical past. The ta^ of bringing them to light falls 
to the investigators of the spiritual dievelopment of 
the Russian and other peoples inhabiting the Soviet 
Uniton. -We have dwelt upon a very limited number 
of those who have contributed to this development 
and facilitated the inculcation of the finest moral qual- 
ities in Russian society. It goes without saying that 
the moral feelings of people are far fuller and more 
varied. For instance, we have said nothing of how 
parents’ love for their children has grown in Soviet 
times, of the increased independence and initiative 
of women, etc. We have illustrated primarily the 
political aspect of the morality of the Soviet people, 
and have endeavoured to show :the sentiments that 
help in the struggle against the enemy. 

As I have already said, our morality has been devel- 
oped and propagated by the finest of our people. 
Due credit must here be given to the Russian progres- 
sive intelligentsia, to Russian literature and art, 
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which for hundreds of years fought devotedly 
against the dark forces of tsarism, the cruelty 
of the exploiters and the ignorance of the people. 
Russian literature has ennobled man and compelled 
the whole world to acknowledge his lofty moral 
qualities, which have risen to particularly great 
heights and penetrated into the very midst of 
the popular masses under the Soviet system. 
The Soviet Socialist system has been the basis for 
the development of our Compmunist morals. And it 
could not be otherwise. The Soviet Government and 
the Party of Lenin-Stalin pursue but a single aim, 
the well-being of the people, and all their actions 
are directed toward this really lofty moral goal. 

Comrade Stalin’s every action is confirmation of 
his pledge to^ give his last drop of blood for the 
cause of the people. Is that not the highest degree 
of human morality? And the morality of our Party, 
the Party of Lenin-Stalin, is also the morality 
of our people. It gives the Soviet State its power 
of tremendous resistance to aggressors; it inspires la- 
bouring men in factory and field; it makes heroism 
a mass phenomenon at the front; it is one of the 
most important elements of victory. 

Bolshevik Magazine, 

No. 1, 1945 



SPEECH AT PRESENTATION 
OF ORDERS OF THE U.S.S.R. TO THE 
NEWSPAPERS KOMSOMOLSKAYA PRAVDA 
AND PIONERSKAYA PRAVDA 

JULY 11, 1945 


Comrades, I congratulate the editorial staff of Komso- 
molskanya Pravda- and vrith it the entire Komsomol, 
and also the editorial staff of Pionerskaya Pravda^ 
Young Pioneers and other children who read Pio- 
nerskaya Pravda, on these high awards. The first 
newspaper has been awarded a military Order, and 
the second, an Order in recognition of services in the 
field of labour, and I think both newspapers well 
deserve tliese decorations. 

Throughout the war Komsomolskaya Pravda has 
held aloft the banner of Soviet patriotism, raised the 
spirits and patriotic fervour, the fighting spirit and 
labour energy of our youth — ^and its efforts have not 
been in vain. 

During these four years our Komsomol members, 
our young people in general, have gone through a 
hard school of life, and many of them have even 
given their lives. And there can be no doubt that 
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during this period, when people have done Iso much, 
Komsomolskaya Pravda has helped in the struggle, 
indicated the path, the right line of conduct for the 
youth. It now has every reason to be proud of ihe 
results of its work and its appeals. Its propaganda, 
agitational and organizational work has been crowned 
with great achievements. The Komsomol of the Soviet 
Union, the entire Soviet youth, have probably done more 
than the youth of the rest of the world in this period. 

Consequently, let me congratulate Komsomolskaya 
Pravda^ firstly, on the fact that it has seen in prac- 
tice the fruits of its labours — on the field of battle, 
in the factories and mills, on the kolkhozes and 
sovkhozes — in the ^hape of the tremendous patriotism, 
the selfless -devotion of our young people to their 
country, to their Socialist State, their Govemiment, 
and the leader of the people, Comrade Stalin, who 
have always, and particularly in difficult times, sup- 
ported -the Soviet youth; secondly, on the fact that it 
has greatly helped the Komsomol give guidance to 
and exercise an influence on the entire Soviet youth, 
and has won enormous prestige not only among the 
youth, but also among the entire population of the 
Soviet Union. 

A vast amount of work has also been done by 
Pionerskaya Pravda. The significance of this work 
consists, firstly, in imperceptibly accustoming our 
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Young Pioneers from! :tlieir very first steps in life, so 
to say, from their childhood, to read the pt^ss and 
to take part in public life, and in promoting their 
mental development not in spurts — which was the 
case formerly when a person could be unenlightened 
until he was forty and mature only after that under 
the influence of Party workers or even by chance — 
but gradually and steadily; and secondly, in widening 
dieir mental horizons while at the same time stimu- 
lating their desire to lead an active life, so that they 
should not grow up into people who, so to say, have 
become weary of life already in their youth and see 
nothing ahead of them, but that their activity, eager- 
ness to live and striving for accomplishment should 
steadily grow. As a matter of fact that is the function 
of Pionerskaya Pravda, 

Education of the youth is a very difficult matter 
and those who are engaged in this sphere are doing 
a very honourable and, at the same time, a very re- 
sponsible job. Only if you love this work and are 
devoted to it, only when the Young Pioneer worker 
puts his heart and soul into the work of the Pioneer 
units, only when he devotes himself utterly to the 
Pioneers, their interests, their education, only then can 
any great benefit accrue, only then will success be 
sssured. 

Let me wish you success in this dififlcult, but — I 
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must repeal it once again — ^very, very honourable and 
necessary work. 

We speak of the new man. Indeed, we now see 
particularly clearly that man, like all living beings, 
yields to outside influence. You yourselves can see 
the effect of bad influences on people at the present 
time when entire countries are poisoned by misan- 
thropic ideas. On the other hand the whole of man- 
kind now has before it a magnificent example of good, 
human influence on people, of the inculcation of no- 
ble sentiments, of love for one’s country. 

And I would like Young Pioneer workers to love 
our children as intelligent mothers do who want to 
make their children really happy. I refer to the in- 
culcation of noble, human, really human emotions 
upon the youth, of imbuing them with such lofty senti- 
ments as wiU later become ingrained in them. This 
h one of the important tasks facing you. And so, let 
me wish you success in this work. 

(Workers of the youth press respond to M. L Ka- 
linin’s warm, paternal wishes with stormy applause 
and assure him that Komsomolskaya Pravda and 
Pionerskaya Pravda will do all in their power to 
adhieve still greater successes in educating the youth 
in the spirit of lofty love for their country.) 

Komsomolskaya Pravda, 

July 13, 1945 



ORGANIZATION AND CULTURE 
AS THE BASIS OF KOMSOMOL WORK 

SPEECH AT A CONFERENCE OF SECRETARIES 
OF KOMSOMOL ORGANIZATIONS OF MOSCOW 
REGION KOLKHOZES 

JULY 12, 1945 


Comrades, I shall deal with only one problein. You 
are the Komsomol organi2ation of Moscow Region, 
the. region where our capital is situated, a region 
with a high level of education and literacy. It is quite 
natural that the Komsomol members of Moscow Re- 
gion should make up one of the most cultured sec- 
tions of the Komsomol in our Union. And the quali- 
ties you display daily in deeds — your selflessness, 
your energy in work, your enthusiasm in emulation, 
youi' patriotism — ;in a word, all the positive quali- 
ties of our Komsomol, . are also ingrained in all the 
other sections of the Komsomol. 

Yet the Komsomol organization of the capital 
should differ in some way, possess some quality pecul- 
iar to the capital. The resident of the capital, it is 
said, possesses a distinctive polish, differs somewhat 
from those who live in the provinces, is distinguished 
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for keegne&s of perception, reaction to events, etc. 
True, you do not live in Moscow proper but in Moscow 
Region, and work in agriculture. And yet there should 
be something distinctive about you too as the Kom- 
somol organization of the region in which the cap- 
ital is located. 

What, then, is required at the present moment of 
your regional Komsomol as one of the most cultured 
in our Union? It seems to me you need organi- 
zation. Comrade Popov"** is quite right when he says 
that we put too much work into agriculture. You 
should be able with less effort to get even better re- 
sults than you are getting today. That is the task now 
facing the Komsomol! 

After all, you are the most cultured among the 
peasants — you have had a seven-grade or a ten-grade 
schooling. Very few young people in the old Moscow 
Gubernia had a secondary education. And never in 
the old days was so much expended on educating the 
youth as under Soviet power. 

And what is meant by education? It disciplines 
people, enables them to approach , each issue in an 
organized manner. An uneducated person does his 
work mechanically, by habit, and has very few de- 

* S, M. Popov. First Secretary of the Moscow Regional and 
Moscow City Committees of the C.P.S.U.(B.), a Secretary of 
the C.C. of the C.P.S.U.(B.),— TroTW. 
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tailed plans to go by — ^he works the way hi| grand- 
father did. But now you have to work not as your 
grandfathers did, you have to introduce organization 
into your work. 

What is meant by organization? It means, for 
example, that the sowing is not done at such pres- 
sure that everybody gets up with the lark and goes to 
sleep after sundown, runs around with his tongue 
hanging out. I allow that results can be obtained 
that way. I allow that there are times when you can 
resort to such methods, too. But your job, the job of 
the cultured, intellectual section of the peasants, is 
to introduce orderliness into your w^ork, to ensure 
that work is done without fuss, that it gets done by 
itself, as it were, well and with good results. This 
is where you have a big job ahead. It is precisely your 
Komsomol organization that must be in the forefront 
in this sphere of work, and introduce culture. 

But what is meant by introducing culture even into 
everyday life, into work? It means not to do anything 
that is superfluous, it means that every motion should 
yield results. Do you know how they work at a plant? 
The more a worker fusses at his lathe, the less he 
gets done. And on the contrary, the worker who seems 
to be making hardly any motions is working won- 
ders; he does not make a single superfluous, use- 
less movement, he has all his tools at hand and in 
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perfect order. Without turiimg round, he lays his 
hands ^ what he needs and hfe worlc is very produc- 
tive, 

Tn agriculture, in the countryside, you can work 
from dawn to dusk like a horse and still feel you 
have not done mudh. Am I right or not? You seem 
to work and work, and still there is plenty to do. 
That, of course, is due to lack of proper organization. 
So what we have to do is to introduce organization 
inlo our work, I would say, even into our everyday 
life. 

And what do we mean by organization in Komteo- 
mol work? It means that there should be no super- 
fluous, empty talk at meetings, that when a question 
is put on the agenda, it should be discussed not in 
general, but concretely, and settled in a businesslike 
fashion and seen throiigh. Bear in mind that whether a 
person is organized or not makes itself felt in every- 
thing — in hils agitational activity, his conduct at a 
meeting or at the tea table. 

I think that the Moscow Komsomol organiza- 
tion, being the most cultured, can cope with this task. 
If it does not solve it, who will? All the more so 
must your work be done in an organized fashion since 
in agriculture you have to deal with crops of 
different kinds, crops that require an enormous ex- 
penditure of labour — garden crops, vegetables, which 
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require a great amount of work. And, of course, if 
you are not organized you may get no resuHts. 

I have raised this matter previously before the 
Komsomol, but neither your meetings nor your speech- 
es show that you have taken it to heart. Yet tlie 
Komsomol shapes the character of people. The Kom- 
somol, if I may say so, lays the foundation of a per- 
son’s activity for the whole of his life. And that is 
why you, leading Komsomol workers, are taking a 
great responsibility upon yourselves if, let us say, 
some organization of yours, some kolkhoz or district 
organization, turns out active, energetic people, So- 
viet patriots, in a word good people, who neverthe- 
less are unorganized and lack the ability to organize 
their work and their private lives. 

Therefore permit me 'to hope that the Moscow 
Komsomol organization will pay attention to this 
aspect of its work. From the bottom of my heart I 
wish you success. 

{Stormy applause. All rise. Exclamations of “Long 
live Mikhail Ivanovich Kalinin!” “Hurrah!”) 

Komsomokkaya Pravda, 

July 14, 1945 



GLORIOUS DAUGHTERS OF THE 
SOVIET PEOPLE 

SPEECH AT A MEETING WITH YOUNG WOMEN 
DEMOBILIZED FROM THE RED ARMY AND NAVY, 
HELD AT THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
OF THE ALL-UNION LENINIST YOUNG 
COMMUNIST LEAGUE 

JULY 26, 1945 


Comrades, I would like, first and foremost, to con- 
gratulate you on the victorious conclusion of the 
great, people’s war. The enemy is beaten, our just 
cause has emerged triumphant. In this unusual war 
women not only supported the army by their work in 
the rear, but also fought with arms in hand. 

The young women who fought in the war were 
selected for the army from among many millions 
with a view to their education, level of culture, health, 
physical hardiness, and their inclination for one or 
another branch of military service. In a word, I 
think that the best of our young women went to the 
front, and it is quite natural that they gave more 
than satisfactory account of themselves there. 

The war has ended, and you are now being demo- 
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hilized. To take part in war is no easy matter, but at 
the same time it is no easy matter for you t6 be de- 
mobilized, either. It is one thing, for example, for 
a kolkhoznik to be demobilized. He has a definite 
objective — ^he goes home to a place that i^ ready 
for him, where his family, wife and children await 
him'. It is another matter for a young woman of twenty 
to twenty-three years of age to be demobilized after 
having done at the front what is in fact her first serious 
job in life. And, what is more, she became accustomed 
to this life in the army, despite all the difficulties 
and dangers that accompanied it. The maiority of 
the young women who have served in the forces did 
not stand on their own feet before the war, they 
studied and, except for a few isolated instances, came 
from under the wing of mothers, grandmothers or 
fathers, and only became independent at the front. 
This independent life lasted for three to four years 
and is now being cut fehort, and so it is quite natu- 
ral that ninety percent of you are worried about 
what the new life ahead of you will be like, about 
what it holds in store for you. But, bear in mind, 
you will have an advantage in this new life. 

What is this advantage? It is that you are pro- 
ceeding to jobs fully fit, strong physically, strong in 
spirit. That is a very great boon, for the physical- 
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ly fit g€ft moxe out of life. Thfei idlirect advantage you 
have g^ned from your ser^dce in the Red Army. 

The majority of you have steady nerves; far from 
shattering you, your grim experiences during the war 
have only steeled your spirit. That is also an advan- 
tage gained in the army and will also he of great 
significance to you in your future life. 

Wliat, then, is now required of you, and will your 
experience in the army he of any use to you? It un- 
douhtedly will. You have the inner, moral satisfaction 
of knowing that you have taken part in a great nation- 
wide effort. You defended your homeland at a mo- 
ment of supreme danger, and that is a great thing 
indeed. This profoundly moral foundation will be a 
source of great strength to you in your future life. 

Somebody said here that there was nothing heroic 
in what they had done. Heroism, the sort of heroism 
that throws a person into bold relief as by a flash of 
lightning, falls to the lot of only individuals. Such 
heroism is based to a considerable degree on chance 
circumstances. Specific cases of heroism, the coin- 
cidence of circumstances under which heroism is dis- 
played, are not infrequently matters of chance. Those 
who performed heroic deeds were able to take advan- 
tage of these chance coincidences of circumstances 
because they had been physically, psychologically, 
morally and politically prepared to display heroism. 
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I am certain that a large percentage of our young 
women would perform heroic exploits if the circum- 
stances for doing so should arise. The fact remains, 
however, that we are dealing here with individual her- 
oism. 

A certain British ship’s captain was once asked the 
question: What does heroism consist in? He replied: 
Heroism consists in doing one’s duty fully and un- 
der all circumstances. This performance of one’s du- 
ly fully and under all circumstances is also heroism, 
and it is for such heroism, for the common heroism 
displayed by hundreds of thousands and millions of 
young men and women, that the Government has be- 
stowed on the Komsomol the Order of Lenin, the 
highest Order in our country. I think that all of you 
may be proud of this, for the decoration of the Kom- 
somol as a whole meanfe that you, too, have been 
decorated. 

I am convinced that ninety-nine percent of you 
will quickly accustom yourselves to your new situa- 
tion and will “swim” in civilian life no worse than 
many experienced people who have long been well 
adapted to it. 

I think you will get settled soon. There is any 
amount of work in the Soviet Union. You will get 
offers of work at factories, mills, kolkhozes, and 
of&ces and institutions of various kinds — ^you will 
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be received ^ith open anns wherever you go. What 
is morft, you will be rapidly promoted to public, po- 
litical, organizational posts. That is quite natural. 
A young woman who has w'orked for three years in 
an atmosphere of discipline is a very valuable person. 

That is why I think you will get fixed up quickly. 
The Central Committee of the Komsomol, of course, 
should lend a helping hand to those who, for one 
or another chance reason, may find themselves in 
diificulties, but there will not be many such cases — 
these will be isolated individuals, and they should 
be given all possible assistance. 

I believe that Komsomol organizations both in the 
centre and in the outlying localities will do all they 
can to secure employment for you, and, of course, 
they have good reason for doing so, for you have 
done a great and important job of work. 

Apart from everything else, there is one more 
thing you have done. Equality for xvomen has exist- 
ed in our country since the very first day of the 
October Revolution. But you have won equality for 
women in yet another sphere: in the defence of your 
country arms in hand. You have won equal rights for 
women in a field in which they hitherto have not tak- 
en such a direct part. 

But allow me, as one grown wiise with years, to 
say to you: do not give yourselves airs in your fu- 
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ture practical work. Do not talk about ^ the services 
you' have rendered, let others do it for you. Tkat will 
be better. 

I am optimistic about you and your future. I think 
you will play quite an important role in civilian 
life. Perhaps it will not ibe so noticeable as in the 
army, but all the same you will 'be contributing 
your share to our peacetime work of construction. 

However spectacular a wartime situation may be, 
however much it may bind the masses together into 
one single entity, however lofty the heig'hts to which 
it may raise man’s noblest emotions, for example, 
patriotism — still it iS a mere episode in the history 
of the state, whereas peaceful existence is the coun- 
try’s normal condition, the condition in which you 
will now have to work. 

From the bottom of my heart I wish that you too 
might contribute to this peaceful existence a particle 
of the creative energy you have accumulated. 

{Stormy, prolonged applause. All rise and 'hearti- 
ly acclaim. Comrade M. I. Kalinin.) 

Komsomohkaya Prmida, 

July 31, 1945 



OJJ THE TEACHING OF THE BASIC 
PRINCIPLES OF MARXISM-LENINISM 
IN HIGHER SCHOOLS 

SPEECH AT A MEETING OF THE STUDENT 
BODY AND FACULTY OF THE HIGHER PARTY 
SCHOOL OF THE GENTIL\L COMMITTEE 
OF THE C.P.S.U.fB.) 

AUGUST 31, 1945 


Comrades, the decisive role played by the Soviet 
Union in winning victory over fascism, and the mil- 
itary and economic might demonstrated by it dining 
the second world war came — as is well known — as 
a complete surprise to many people abroad. They 
were amazed beyond words, and some of them even 
received an unpleasant surprise. But the fact remains 
a fact, and it is now admitted not only by our allies, 
but also by our enemies. It is admitted by the whole 
of mankind'. 

We can say that the whole world has recognized 
the genius displayed by the leader of the Soviet peo- 
ple and, the talent shown by his colleagTies in the po- 
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litical, idiploniatic and military fields, '' and ^in the 
sphere of economic, cultural and organizational work. 

The great victories of the Soviet people during the 
Patriotic War created a profound impression on the 
public abroad and brought about a veritable revo- 
lution in its attituid'e to the Soviet Union. There is no 
country in the world today, in which such deep inter- 
est is displayed abroad and which is so intently 
studied as our country is. Many people abroad who 
formerly believed' all sorts of slanderous fabrications 
about the Soviet Union have ceased to regard it as 
some sort of a “totalitarian” state, i.e., a state where 
all human thought and independent activity are fet- 
tered. 

The whole world saw for itself how during the 
most trying times for our country the creative energy, 
initiative and inventiveness of our highly gifted people 
unfolded themselves in a remarkably extensive, many- 
sided and effective fashion. And all this made itself 
felt not only in the actual conduct of the war, but 
also in literally all aspects of life in our country. Is 
there a single state, even the most democratic, on 
the other side of the Soviet frontiers that can show any- 
thing of the kind? All this has disconcerted (some 
people abroad and evoked in others keen interest and 
a desire to make a really close study of the Soviet 
system; its institution^, and its people. 
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And the heroism of our army, its selfless struggle 
and unparalleled courage in defence of the Soviet 
Union? And the heroism of those who worked in our 
rear, the intense, feelf-sacrificing work of women, ju- 
veniles and old men, many of whom, although they 
had already retired on pension, resumed work during 
the war of their o-wn free will? Is there a single oth- 
er democratic country that can show anything sim- 
ilar? And is such a thing conceivable at all in a 
country that is not the embodiment of genuine 
people’s democracy? All this goes to show that our 
people are wholeheartedly devoted to the Soviet sys- 
tem, that they have fought for it and are always 
ready to fight for it to the end, to their last drop 
of blood. All this, too, could not fail to attract 
the attention of the outside world to the Soviet 
Union. 

And what have we inside our country? 

The cruel war, fraught with mortal danger to our 
freedom, independence and statehood, showed oUa* 
people, even the most unenlightened backwoods dwell- 
ers, that had there not been Soviet power and had 
Socialism not been built in the U.S.S.R., had there 
not been the guiding hand of the Communist Party 
and of Comrade Stalin, matters would have ended 
in an appalling catastrophe. Never before have our 
people apprehended so clearly and completely all the 
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benefits and advantages of the new democracy they 
themselves have fashioned. 

History has probably never known a combination of 
circumstances so favourable for the apprehension of 
the Marxist doctrine by the wide masses of the work- 
ing people. And indeed, if in times of adversity our 
people displayed such great devotion to the Soviet 
Union, and so firmly bound up their fate with the 
Soviet system (which, as you kno'W, rests ideologically 
on the teachings of Maxx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin), it is 
quite clear that the present moment is historically 
the most favourable for propagating Marxism- 
Leninism. 

Such, broadly speaking, are the conditions under 
which we, propagandists of Marxism, have to work 
at the present time. 

Since I am addressing here people whose profes- 
sion, whose work it is to instil Comimunist ideas in 
the masses, I would like to raise the question as to 
what formis and methods should be used so as to 
achieve the greatest success in propagating Communist 
ideas among the workers, peasants, the intelligentsia, 
and particularly the youth. 

To teach Marxism-Leninism and associated sciences 
is a difficult but at the same time a thankful job. 
Lenin once said that the doctrine of Marxism attracts 
people by the fact that it is, on the one hand, tlie 
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most scientific and on the other hand, the most rev- 
olutionafy, doctrine. You can teach Marxism- 
Leninism in two ways: in the creative way, and, I 
would say, in the abstract way. 

What is the difference between the creative way, 
which is a particularly difficult one, and the abstract 
way? To teach in the abstract way means to take a 
book, mark off “fromt here to- here,’’ make your pu- 
pils read it and then to question them about what they 
have read'- Thife method yields the least results, both 
as regards teaching and as regards propaganda and 
agitation. The more abstract the propagandist or 
agitator is, the farther his thoughts are from 
concrete things, the less will be the impression he 
creates. 

People can master the Marxist doctrine simply 
mechanically; on the other hand, they can do so con- 
sciously, I would say, assimilate it organically. We, 
Marxists, must strive to make sure that as many peo- 
ple as possible grasp the Marxist doctrine thoroughly, 
understand it and master it profoundly. 

Why do I dwell here upon the teaching of this sci- 
ence? For the simple reason that in our institutions 
of higher learning the study of Marxism-Leninism 
is now considered to be an extremely difficult 
matter. 

I once chanced to talk to a comrade in authority 
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about the matter and asked him this qi^estion: ‘'What 
if we^make this subject not compulsory but Optional? 
For, as a matter of fact, Marxism-Leninism is the 
most interesting and most necessary subject for a 
cultured person. It can be made the basis for the 
most absorbing lectures. The students ought to crowd 
the auditoriums when lectures are given on this sub- 
ject,’’ My interlocutor thought for a while and final- 
ly Ssaid: “IVlaybe you’re right, but perhaps we’d bet- 
ter wait a little until we have more lecturers who 
can really attract students to this subject. {Laughter,) 
Till then, however, we’ll hardly cope with it, for we’re 
still rather weak in this regard.” 

From this conversation you can see that at ‘the 
present time teachers of the fundamentals of Marxism- 
Leninism are faced with the enoimous task of improv- 
ing teaching methods, of imastering the creative meth- 
od of teaching this highly attractive subject, 

Marxism-Leninism is the genuine science of society 
and of the laws of its development. Of course, out- 
wardly, ^ formally, one may apprehend it rapidly. 
But the whole question is — ^how? 

The study of Marxism-Leninism is to some extent 
like that of mathematics. Mathematics is an ab- 
stract, if not the most abstract, science. But how is it 
taught? At first you study die rules, then you are giv- 
en, a number of concrete, purely practic&l problems 
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to solve. Tte study of Marxism-Leninism should aL 
so be tacked up by concrete facts, by examples tak- 
en from actual life. 

You are aware, comrades, that there are some pro- 
fessors, of history, for example, who simply repeat 
the one and the same facts and dates in their lec- 
tures, whereas others introduce new facts, new data, 
into each of their lectures, contrasting the past and 
the realities of today, and showing the difference 
between the present and. the past. It is only when the 
study of history is approached in this way that peo- 
ple will be carried away by the subject and make a 
deep study of it. 

Marxism-Leninism especially demands constant 
confirmation, if I may put it that way, of its basic 
principles by concrete facts, concrete tasks. For it 
is not enough merely to study the doctrine of Marx- 
ism as a subject, "^at is required in addition is 
that people should master ihe method, learn to ap- 
ply it in appraising social phenomena. That. I would 
say, is the main thing- A person may master the doc- 
trine itself, to a certain extent understand Marxism, 
and yet be unable to apply it in appraising social 
phenomena. That is a far more complicated matter. 
Yet, as a matter of fact, a Marxist iis valuable only 
in so far as he is able to apply the Marxist method in 
solving specific tasks. 
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Suppose two students come to take their examina- 
tions. One of them answers in the words of the text- 
book, while the other gives an answer which, though 
it very closely resembles the material in the book 
and is fundamentally correct, h not identical with 
the formulation given there. How would I estimate 
the work of these students? I would place greater 
faith in the knowledge of the second one, and under 
no circumstances would I give him lower marks than 
the first, who cited the book from memory. {Stir in 
the hall.) Why would I do so? 

We should aim at our students being able to for- 
mulate their thoughts themselves, at, their being able 
to employ their 'knowledge independently and not 
merely to cite from books; under no circumstances 
must they become, to use Plekhanov’s expression, 
“libraries turned upside down.” 

Experi^ce has taught me that the formulations giv- 
en by the mediocre student are usually more book- 
ish than those of the more gifted students. And I think 
this is quite natural, because the latter try to understand 
and to create. The very fact that they create, that they 
try to express Marxist ideals in their own language 
is a great merit and they should be urged on in that 
direction. (Applaztse.) 

On what do I base my altitude? Why do we advo- 
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cate this? Far the simple reason that the sort of 
people* we need are not those who know merely the 
letter o^ Marxislm, who, in anticipation of being 
examined, learn its formulas by rote, but those who 
have mastered the Marxist method and are able to 
apply it in practical life. 

Marxism, you know, is the method that enables you 
to approach social phenomena scientifically. A knowl- 
edge of Marxism-Leninism is necessary for people 
emiployed in all branches of state, economic and cul- 
tural activity. Is it not of importance to an engineer, 
apart from having a good knowledge of his own 
profession, to be armed with the theory of scientific 
Socialism? For he will then be able to approach 
each phenomenon consciously, correctly. The science 
of Marxism enables one to understand not only sepa- 
rate phenomena but also entire social struc- 
tures. 

On the basis of his doctrine, Marx gave a brilliant 
analysis of capitalist society. Had Marx merely ex- 
pounded the essential features of his doctrine and not 
analyzed capitalist society, do you think his theory 
would have occupied the really eminent position in 
social science that it does now? Well then, if Marx 
did not restrict himself to the doctrine alone, but made 
it the basis for disclosing the essence of an entire 
social structure, each professor in expounding the fun- 
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danientals of Marxism-Leninism should '^ve ^ corre- 
sponding analysis of the social phenomena, of the proc- 
esses that are now taking place in our society. If 
he does that, his lectures will attract people. If the 
professor analyzes social phenomena he will be 
teaching in a creative fashion. 

r also was a teacher ... a teacher of Marxism in 
an underground study circle. Well, there were times 
when I felt as I was expounding something to my 
pupils that they did not quite gralsp what I was trying 
to say. So I began to employ the following method: 
first we would spend fifteen minutes on theory and 
then have a heart-to-heart talk analyzing various 
phenomena of actual life. And, do you know, people 
easily grasped what I told them. But if I had spent 
the whole hour just expounding formulas, nothing 
would have come of it. So you see how necessary it 
is for propagandists to employ various measures in 
order to liven up the lessons and to help the stu- 
dents better to understand the material they have 
read. All the more should this be done by teachers at 
our universities. 

This is what teaching creatively con&ists of. 

It is, of course, very difi&cult to teach in this way, 
because you must prepare for each lecture, select the 
proper material and think it over. On the other hand, 
this method of teaching will give your. piipils a 
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profound umleistanding of the basic principles of 
Marxism-Leninism, since it fortifies thi^ understand- 
ing “with an analysis of concrete events, concrete 
facts. But when the teaching is done in an abstract 
way the results are poorer, the subject becomes dull 
and people even lose all desire to study it because it is 
not enlivened by concrete facts. 

We should diemand of the fetudente that they know 
not only the fundamental principles of Marxism but 
also how to approach various ' concrete facts, how 
to estimate them from the viewpoint of Marxism- 
Leninism. If this cannot be done at lectures, it can 
at any rate be made the practice at classroom discus- 
sions. 

V. I. Lenin always urged us to forge ahead in the 
field of Marxist theory. Comrade Stalin always re- 
minds us that theory and actual reality are insep- 
arable, that Marxism does not tolerate sheer abstrac- 
tion, but is constantly being enriched, reinforced, 
brightly illumined as a result of a profound study 
of the realities of life. 

So then, comrades, it seems to me that we (I con- 
sider myself too if not a teacher or lecturer, then 
one of those who propagate Communist theory) 
{applause) should d'o everything to ensure that lec- 
tures delivered on Marxism-Leninism, strictly adhere 
to principle as regards their revolutionary and sci- 
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eiitific character (remember these two requirements: 
they mutet be revolutionary and scientific in charac- 
ter!) and are illuminated in the most beautiful 
colours that man can possibly find. Do not forget 
that young people want things to be attractive. And 
if you give thought to the matter, what can be more 
attractive than the ideas of MarxismXeninism, for 
these are ideas of boundless creative emdeavour! The 
widest vistafe oipen up before you in this regard. But 
these vistas make it incumbent on you to engage in 
serious work, in creative activity. Do all you can to 
avoid working according to the rule of “from here 
to there.” 

I believe that by our concerted efforts we shall 
be -able to make use of the h,ighly favourable state 
of mind of the people to which I referred at the 
beginning of my remarks, so as to inistil the ideas of 
Marxism-Leninism in the minds af the working class, 
the peasantry and the intelligentsia as widely and 
profoundly as possible. 

I wish you, comiradte, complete success in master- 
ing the creative method of teaching, and guarantee 
that if you do so, you will make the basic principles 
of Marxism-Leninism die most interesting, the most 
attractive subject in the curriciilums of our higher 
schools. 
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The worl^ers and peafeante in oui' country are 
ready ?o give their all for Soviet power. (Applause.) 
So then, let us exert all our energy to enrich still 
further and to illumine still more brightly the work- 
ing people of our country with the ideas of Marxism- 
Leninism. 

Propagandist Magazine, 

No. 17, 1945 



SPEECH AT A CEREMONIAL SITTING 
OF THE FOURTEENTH PLENARY 
SESSION OF THE CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE OF THE 
ALL-UNION LENINIST YOUNG 
COMMUNIST LEAGUE 
NOVEMBER 28, 1946 


Comrades, members of the Central Committee of the 
Leninist Komsomol, representatives of Komsomol re- 
gional organization^ and active workers of the Moscow 
organization ! 

Today the Leninist Komsomol has been presented 
with the highest award — ^the Order of Leniri. The 
Komsomol carries now on its banner the Order 
bearing the likeness of Vladimir Ilych Lenin, the 
great fighter for the well-being of the people. 

Together with you I am happy to see such a high 
award bestowed on you. I am confident that you 
will hold this Order sacred, that you will fight with 
still greater enthusiasm, wage a still more eifective 
and still more active struggle for the great cause of 
Lenin, for the great ideals of the Party of Lenin- 
Stalin. 
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Comrades,^ for the third time the Soviet Govern- 
n^ent is^ marking the services of the Young Commu- 
nist League by decorating it. For the third time Com- 
rade Stalin, our leader of genius, has highly appraised 
die services rendered by the Komsomol to the 
people. 

The first decoration was awarded to the Komsomol 
for the active part it played during the Civil War, 
when our people were fighting in defence of Soviet 
power. In those years the Komsomol successfully 
mobilized tens of thousands of the revolutionary ^ 
youth to fight Kolchak, Denikin, Yudenich, die Pot' 
ish Whiteguards and Wrangel. Under the banner 
of the Bolshevik Party these young people prove®:^ 
their devotion to Soviet power by heroic exploit^ 
Led by the Komsomol, they fought with success: 
for the consolidation of Soviet power, for our 
victory. 

In 1931, when the First Five-Year Plan was ful- 
filled, the Government again decorated the Komso- 
mol — for the enormous work it had done, for the 
enthusiasm it had displayed, for developing Social- 
ist competition, for having conducted a self-sacrific- 
ing struggle under the Parly’s leadership to secure 
the fulfilment of the First Five-Year Plan, for its 
activity — activity that carrieJs others along and makes 
them too work with eager enthusiasm. At that time the 
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Komsomol was award-ed the Order of Red Ban- 
ner of Labour. ^ 

I have now presented you with a third Order* This 
Order, the Order of Lenin, has been awarded to 
the Komsomol for outstanding services to the coun- 
try during the Great Patriotic War waged by the So- 
viet Union against Hitler Gerniany and for the great 
work done to educate the Soviet youth in the spirit 
of supreme devotion to the homeland. By belstowing 
this, the highest award, on the Komsomol, the Gov- 
ernment has stressed the great services rendered by 
it during the years of the great struggle in defence 
of our native land both at the fronts of the Patriotic 
War and in the rear — in factories and millls and on 
the kolkhoz field's. 

In a word, the decorations awarded to the Komso- 
mol for services rendered to our homeland show that 
there is no sphere of activity in which a part has 
not been played by that loyal helper of our Party — 
the Komsomol. 

Comrades, when our Government decorates an or- 
ganization or individuals, it always bears in mind 
not only work already done, but also future work. 
What tasks, then, now face the Komsomol? In what 
sphere will you now have to work with particular 
zeal so as to crown the banner of the Komsomol 
•with new successes? 
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I think !• shall not say anything new to you, I 
shall only tell you what all of you blow, but which 
is worth recalling. Your first, main, fundamental 
task, comrades, now is to fight for the fulfilment 
of the plans of postwar construction outlined by our 
governmental bodies in the new five-year plan. To 
fulfil our postwar production plans is a big job, and 
there is no need to prove its significance to you. It 
is clear to everybody who has seen the destruction 
wrought by the fascists in our country, everybody 
who has fully grasped the imiportance of the further 
strengthening of our country, 

I am confident that by rallying the youth to ful- 
fil new. tasks in production, the Komsomol will suc- 
ceed in educating additional millions of young pa- 
triots, people selflessly devoted to the homeland, to 
the Party, and to Comrade Stalin. 

I would like to draw your attention to one more 
practical task. You know that at the present time 
international ties are being vigorously developed. 
They are being developed! along youth lines, too. 
Well, I would like our young people, our Komsomol 
members, to get to know more about the life, cul- 
ture and character of the peoples of foreign coun- 
tries. In particular it would be desirable for more 
of our Komsomol members to know foreign lan- 
guages. 
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Coinirades, the Komsomol has earned this high 
award thanks to the heroic efforts of milfions of 
Komsomol members, young peoiple who, as I have 
already stated, fought self-sacrificingly for our just 
cause at the front and in the rear. Part of the seiT- 
ices rendered falls to the galaxy of splendid sons 
of the Komsomol who gave their lives for their So- 
viet homefand. These people displayed political ma- 
turity, organizational experience and great skill in 
the struggle, lofty patriotism, supreme devotion to 
the Soviet people, and demonstrated to the whole 
world the high morale of Soviet people. Is it not 
clear to everybody how rich are. the fruits yielded by 
Comrade Stalin’s constant solicitude for the Komso- 
mol, . for the youth ! 

Well, comrades, I think that the members of the 
Komsomol will preserve as sacred and multiply the 
splendid traditions created during the yearls of the 
Patriotic War. It is in these traditions that our boys 
and girls, our young men and women belonging to 
the Komsomol, will be reared. 

The awards to the Komsomol have always been 
connected with important histoiical stages in the 
life of our country. The latest award is connected 
with the epopee of the Patriotic War, with our vic^ 
tory. At all staged of oue history the Komsomol has 
fulfilled with credit the tasks entrusted to it. Allow 
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me., then, to wish you as great success in the 
-i^erforDiance of tlie work ahead of you as you 
achieved in the previous periods of the develop^ 
ment of our state, {All rise. Stormy, prolonged 
applause,) 

Komsomolskaya Pravda, 

December 2, 1945 
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